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Introduction 


Saint Maximos the Confessor (580-662) occupies a unique 
position in the history of Byzantine philosophy, theology, 
and spirituality. Born into a noble family in Constantinople, 
he served for several years (ca. 610-613) as a high-ranking 
secretary to the emperor Herakleios (ca. 610-641) but re- 
signed his post to pursue true wisdom as a monk. Long years 
of asceticism in the monasteries of Byzantium (ca. 610/613— 
626) were followed by an even longer period in a cloister in 
North Africa (ca. 626-645). His profound spiritual experi- 
ences and penetrating theological vision found complex and 
often astonishing expression in his unparalleled command 
of Greek philosophy, making him one of the most challeng- 
ing and original Christian thinkers of all time. In his own 
time, his writings were met with a mixture of admiration, 
incomprehension, and ultimately powerful opposition, for 
when he dared to criticize the theological policies of the im- 
perial government, he was tortured, sent into exile, and died 
in a military prison on the coast of the Black Sea.' After his 
death, his theology was vindicated by the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council (680-681), and so thoroughly did his voice come 
to resound throughout the Byzantine theological tradition 
that it is not possible to trace the subsequent history of Or 
thodox Christianity without knowledge of his work.” 
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Maximos’s earliest works, written after he became a 
monk, are cast in the conventional forms of traditional mo- 
nastic literature, yet they are animated by a deeper pur- 
pose: to transform the vastly influential yet theoretically 
misconceived doctrines of Origen? and his later disciples. 
The Chapters on Love, for instance, written by 626, is a de- 
termined rewriting of nearly one hundred passages from 
Evagrios Pontikos.* Here the latter’s signature stress on hu- 
man knowledge is systematically shifted to divine love, 
which Maximos places at the center and summit of the hu- 
man experience of God. Maximos seems to have realized, 
however, that the transformation he envisioned required 
more than a mere revision of isolated passages in random 
texts, and in his next work, the Ambigua (begun by 628), he 
set out to transform the theology of Origen and Evagrios, 
not simply in the flower of its language, but in its deepest 
roots, effectively securing Christian asceticism and spiritu- 
ality on solid theological, philosophical, and anthropologi- 
cal foundations.* 


THE AMBIGUA 


In a concise account of the Confessor’s works drawn up 
shortly after his death, we are exhorted to: “Take up and 
read his Ammbigua, which all creation has admired, and con- 
tinues to admire, and will never cease to admire.” As these 
words suggest, the Ambigua (or “Book of Difficulties”) has 
long been recognized as one of Maximos’s most important 
works.’ From a philosophical and doctrinal point of view, it 
is undoubtedly his greatest work, in which his daring origi- 
nality, the profundity of his thought, his prodigious talent 
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for speculative thinking, and the sharpness of his analyti- 
cal acumen are all on lavish display. The work as a whole has 
had a slightly complex history of composition, for under 
the general title of the Ambigua are in fact two works —two 
“Books of Difficulties’—written several years apart: the 
Ambigua to Thomas and the Ambigua to Fobn. It was once be- 
lieved that the two works were brought together by the con- 
fusion of a scribe or some other accident of textual trans- 
mission, but there are good reasons for seeing the two sets 
of Ambigua as a literary, thematic, and theological unity. In 
the first place, both works are written in the same literary 
genre, broadly characterized as “Questions and Answers,” 
a mode of exposition popular in both monastic and philo- 
sophical circles.* Both are a series of elucidations of obscure 
(or “ambiguous”) passages in the writings of Saint Gregory 
of Nazianzos, also called the Theologian—a fourth-century 
church father who by Maximos’s day had become an unim- 
peachable standard of the Orthodox faith, but whose often 
allusive and enigmatic utterances called for explanation.’ Fi- 
nally, and not least, there is no longer any question that it 
was Maximos himself who brought the two works together, 
clearly seeing in them the organic unity that indeed runs 
through the entire collection.! 


THE AmBiGuaA TO JOHN 


Of the two sets of difficulties, the first to be written was the 
Ambigua to John, which modern scholars also refer to as the 
“earlier” Ambigua. This work was composed around 628 to 
630, shortly after Maximos had settled in North Africa, but 
most of the ideas had been worked out two years earlier ina 
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series of conversations with John of Kyzikos (in Asia Minor), 
when Maximos was a monk ina monastery under the latter’s 
spiritual direction." Not long after Maximos left Kyzikos 
for Carthage, John sent him a letter and requested a writ- 
ten version of the “interpretations of the passages that per- 
plexed us in the orations of Saint Gregory the Theologian, 
which we had labored over when we were together.”!? The 
result is the Ambigua to Jobn, which now comprises the sec- 
ond part of the Ambigua as a whole (i.e., Amb 6-71). It is a 
work of protean creativity without parallel in patristic and 
Byzantine literature, and of greater importance than the 
Ambigua to Thomas (i.e., Amb 1-5), which it dwarfs both by 
its astonishing range of theological topics and by the num- 
ber of pages required to contain them. Why, though, we may 
well ask, were two seventh-century churchmen so eager to 
clarify obscure passages in a series of fourth-century ser- 
mons? Why, in other words, were Gregory’s words so impor- 
tant? 


GREGORY THE THEOLOGIAN 


Gregory the Theologian (b. ca. 329/330—d. 390) is a capti- 
vating figure: an exquisite orator, a brilliant theologian, a 
prolific poet, and a man of high culture who led the Church 
of Constantinople through a time of crisis and emerged as 
a champion of Orthodox theology. Gregory’s authority was 
already very high after his death and was confirmed at the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), where he was recognized as 
“the Theologian.” His thought and language were so widely 
disseminated that, after the Bible, he is the most frequently 
cited author in all of Byzantine ecclesiastical literature.“ 
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Throughout the empire, his writings became part of the 
standard school curriculum, were studied in the highest 
theological and literary circles, were read aloud on major 
feast days in monastic refectories and churches, and were 
redacted and set to music by church poets and hymnogra- 
phers. Moreover, the century that passed between Chalce- 
don and the birth of Maximos saw a growing number of 
commentaries on Gregory’s writings, which most likely be- 
gan shortly after Gregory published the definitive edition 
of his celebrated orations. Maximos’s own commentary is 
therefore preceded by an extensive tradition of reflection 
on Gregory’s work (although the greater part of that tradi- 
tion is now lost to us). Given the extraordinary regard in 
which Gregory was held, and the widespread exposure his 
writings received, it is not surprising that various questions 
arose concerning the meaning of his thought and language. 
These questions were compounded by the fact that Greg- 
ory’s orations are elaborate works of the highest rhetori- 
cal art and that—unlike his fellow Cappadocians, Basil of 
Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa—he theologized in a more 
“literary” mode, delivering himself of charismatic, near- 
oracular utterances whose laconic obscurity and polysemic 
allusiveness were not easy to grasp—and likely to be misun- 
derstood —without informed analysis and interpretation." 
Maximos is fully aware of these difficulties and at the 
outset of the Ambigua to John observes that “Gregory was a 
man of profound thoughts but of comparatively few words,” 
the clarification of which almost always requires “drawn-out 
explanations” (prol. John 7). To be sure, Gregory’s “compres- 
sion” of language (Amb 32.2, 37.3-4, 46.2) represents more 
than a stylistic penchant for brevity. Instead, it is the expres- 
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sion of a truth perceived in visionary experience, in which 
complex phenomena, appearing on a level of relative multi- 
plicity, are grasped in their integral connection on a higher 
level of simplicity and uniformity—not unlike the radii of a 
circle when seen from their center (Amb 21.3, 32.2-3, 37.3-4; 
see 7.20).'6 Gregory therefore “reveals things” only in a “hid- 
den, secret manner” (Amb 45.2), because his language is at 
once the symptom and sign of the unity of reality as revealed 
in contemplation (theoria). Maximos’s task is to unravel the 
skein of that language into an intelligible sequence of inter- 
laced patterns, to break open the particle of dense matter 
and release a universe, explicating the implicate order con- 
tained in Gregory’s words (Amb 46.2).” 

Gregory’s excess of language, on the other hand, posed 
problems of a different sort, confronting the reader with a 
surplus of meaning that likewise called for interpretation. 
How, John of Kyzikos wondered, could an orator of Greg- 
ory’s stature make “gratuitous and superficial remarks” (Amb 
42.2) or lapse into seemingly pointless redundancy, as if he 
were “incapable of expressing himself clearly” (Amb 6.2)? In 
response, Maximos reframes the question, contending that, 
to the contrary, Gregory “imbues every syllable with a most 
suitable meaning” (Amb 6.2; see 7.39), so that what appears 
to be mere redundancy is in fact a refined conceptual dis- 
tinction rich with meaning (Amb 6.2~-5, 20.3, 42.2-4; see 
QThal 47, 63-7).'8 Similar tensions arise when a phrase from 
one oration is alternately augmented or contradicted by a 
phrase from another (Amb 1.2, 42.2, 63.1), although the ma- 
jority of “perplexities” are due to the disruption of meaning 
and lack of coherence caused by the presence of obscure 
words and phrases, preventing the reader from adopting a 
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simple, uncomplicated attitude to the passages in which 
they occur. It is characteristic of Maximos’s thought that 
questions concerning the capacity of language to communi- 
cate meaning are worked out in the categories of syllogistic 
logic (e.g., genus, differentia, predication, nomination, at- 
tribution, negation, etc.), and his strong interests in what 
we would call the philosophy of language constitute a major 
preoccupation of the Ambigua as a whole.” 


GREGORY’S ORATIONS AS SACRED TEXTS 


As these remarks indicate, it is not simply Gregory’s /an- 
guage that creates problems —as if the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the text could be resolved by recourse to a good 
critical edition or a historical dictionary of the Greek lan- 
guage—for the simple reason that Gregory is a saint, aman 
who through bodily asceticism and spiritual contemplation 
attained the highest possible degree of perfection, experi- 
enced divine realities, and was so completely assimilated to 
God that his words, as Maximos reminds us, can be fully un- 
derstood only by someone who is Gregory’s equal in vir- 
tue (Amb 19.2, 42.3, 45-2; See 10.105, 19.5).”° Having received 
the “whole outpouring of divine wisdom that can be at- 
tained by the saints,” Gregory’s words have a sacred, indeed 
inspired, character, not unlike the words of Scripture (see 
prol. Thom. 3, Amb 19.2, 21.2, 32.2).”' As the very “mouth of 
Christ,”22 Gregory the Theologian’s words are an extension 
of the words of Christ the Word, for “Christ Himself is 
manifest in all of his deeds, words, and thoughts, by which 
one is persuaded that the passages under consideration were 
authored, not by him, but by Christ, who by grace has ex- 
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changed places with him” (see prol. Thom. 3, Amb 21.14-15, 
10.45).73 
Such devotion to the writings of a fourth-century bishop 
might strike the modern reader as extreme, and perhaps 
even sacrilegious, yet this response would fail to grasp one 
of the most cherished doctrines of Byzantine theology. To 
the Byzantine mind, Gregory was simply a link in a succes- 
sion of divinized saints stretching back to the apostles and 
prophets (see Amb 41.2, 10.42—56). Were not Saint Paul’s 
letters—a collection of occasional and often prosaic docu- 
ments—set alongside the words of Christ in the Gospels 
and given the status of Scripture? Why, then, should not the 
works of other saints, and especially those by Saint Gregory, 
who shared the title of “Theologian” with John, the author 
of the Fourth Gospel, be held in comparable esteem (see 
Amb 21.14)? And this is precisely what Maximos does, set- 
ting Saint Gregory alongside King David, the apostle Paul, 
and even Christ himself, just as one might find them ranked 
side by side in a Byzantine icon (Amb 21.2, 32.2, 71.2-3). 
It is therefore no surprise that Maximos’s interpretation 
of Gregory makes use of exegetical methods traditionally 
brought to bear on the interpretation of Scripture. Nowhere 
is this more evident than in the Confessor’s approach to the 
difficult, obscure, and ambiguous passages strewn across 
the landscape of Gregory’s orations, which call for alterna- 
tive interpretive strategies and higher modes of thought and 
contemplation. That sacred Scripture is marked—indeed 
marred—by difficult, obscure, and ambiguous passages was 
a central tenet of Alexandrian biblical hermeneutics. Such 
passages were said to have been deliberately placed within 
Scripture by the Holy Spirit, in order to confront the reader 
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with an insurmountable obstacle and thereby goad the mind 
to the spiritual level on which the difficulty finds its proper 
resolution and meaning. Biblical obscurities, notable for 
their failure to signify, are in fact sites of hidden meaning ac- 
cessible only through the transformation of both the text 
and the reader that takes place in spiritual contemplation. 
Similar ideas are found among Neoplatonic philosophers, 
who were likewise exercised by obscure passages in the writ- 
ings of their own sacred authors. A late fifth-century com- 
mentator, for example, argued that Aristotle wrote “ob- 
scurely” in order to “frighten away the lazy and indolent,” 
and to provide the “diligent with material to extend their 
minds.”25 


RIVALRIES OF INTERPRETATION 


The difficult passages that John of Kyzikos had asked Maxi- 
mos to Clarify were not selected at random but had been 
placed in question by a range of persons and groups. Some 
are routine questions posed by readers and hearers of Greg- 
ory’s orations in the church of Kyzikos. Others reflect a cli- 
mate of theological controversy promoted by more hos- 
tile critics both within the Church and without. The most 
pressing problems, however, were those raised by what 
many scholars contend are contemporary followers of Ori- 
gen, who after the latter’s condemnation at the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council (553) had recourse to the writings of Greg- 
ory, claiming to find in them the very doctrines lately 
condemned by the Council. The problem with this interpre- 
tation is that, apart from the Ambigua to John, there is very 
little evidence of a “revived Origenism” in the seventh cen- 
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tury. The evidence we do have indicates that the Origen- 
ism refuted by Maximos is derived not from contemporary 
“Origenists” but from the conciliar documents of the pre- 
ceding century, especially the edicts of Justinian.** Because 
these documents simply condemned Origenism without ad- 
dressing the deeper conceptual issues, Maximos was im- 
pelled to dive down into the wreckage of Origen’s system, in 
order to reconstruct it on sound philosophical and theologi- 
cal principles.?” Maximos’s radical reworking of Origenism 
has long been recognized as a unique and compelling alter- 
native to Origen’s metaphysics, as remarkable for the pro- 
fundity of its criticisms as for the deep sympathy and under- 
standing with which it goes about its work, overcoming the 
weaknesses of Origen’s theology from within and preserving 
its essential truths for the Christian tradition. 


THe HuMAN VOCATION 


It follows that Maximos offered John of Kyzikos something 
far more than a reactionary tract negating a series of contro- 
versial propositions. On its own terms, the Ambigua to John 
is an extraordinarily positive achievement, in which Maxi- 
mos was free to elaborate his theological vision on a vast 
canvas, to advance some of his most original formulations, 
and establish the philosophical foundations that would de- 
fine his stance in the later christological controversy (epito- 
mized in the Ambigua to Thomas). Despite the division of the 
work into sections of often greatly differing length, and its 
staggering range of theological topics—the Trinity, the Lo- 
gos, the metaphysical ground of beings, the location of the 
universe, the nature of time, the world, the human person, 
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the bond of matter and spirit—the Ambigua to fobn is uni- 
fied around the experience of divinization, which Maximos 
characterizes as the deepest longing of the saints, the desire 
of human nature for assimilation to God, and the yearning 
of the creature to be wholly contained within the Creator 
(Amb 3.5, 7.10—-13, 7.22, 7.26-27, 7.31, 10.42-49, 20.2-7, 41.5, 
42.20, 42.31, 63.4, 71.5).28 The Ambigua is in many ways a map 
of this experience, a collection of notes made by a seasoned 
traveler, marking out the path to God trodden by the saints 
from the beginning of time. 

Beneath the surface of things, beyond all diversity and 
multiplicity, is a deeper order, out of which the phenomenal 
world unfolds. Created beings, in terms of their underlying 
nature, are not stationary, but are in motion toward their 
natural goal, which is also a return to their origin and cause, 
namely, God the Logos, who from eternity contains within 
Himself the “principles” (/ogoi) of beings, the metaphysical 
foundations of the universe. On the basis of these princi- 
ples, the Logos brings beings into actual existence, by creat- 
ing them out of nothing, providing each with a fixed na- 
ture and purpose. Through this creative act of self-giving 
and self-distribution, the One Logos —who is beyond all be- 
ing and thought—is multiplied and made known in all be- 
ings, which are like a field of manifestations emerging from 
and returning to the continuous background of God (Amb 
7.15—25, 10.85, 17.17, 22.2-3, 33-25 35-2, 42.13-14). In the case of 
human beings, returning to God is identified with progress 
in virtue, insofar as the essence of every virtue is God Him- 
self, who wills to be incarnated in the virtuous (prol. Thom. 
2; Amb 7.21—22; 10.2, 4, 9, 27, 35, 41, 85, 119; 48.6), communi- 
cating His own properties to their souls, and through their 
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souls to their bodies (Amb 7.26, 31, 35, 38, 40; 10.41-45), SO 
that the whole person becomes God by the grace of God 
who became man (Amb 3.5, 10.9, 60.4). 

The Maximian universe is thus a place of passage through 
matter into the realm of the spirit, through what is tempo- 
ral to the infinity of life in God. Any desire for God that 
does not mindfully engage the senses and the material world 
has no reality in the soul: it can only be a phantom. Just 
as God descended to man through the flesh, so too does 
man’s ascent to God involve not a rejection of matter but 
a necessary passage through matter; not a rejection of the 
world, but a recognition of its true nature and purpose. In 
this way, ascetic practice and the contemplation of the ma- 
terial world are essential to Maximos’s vision of the spiritual 
life, for beyond the surface appearance of physical phenom- 
ena is their /ogoi—their reason for being, their reason for ex- 
isting in the mysterious economy of God, the mode of God’s 
presence within them, and thus the key point of passage in 
the movement of the spirit to God—for human nature was 
not Created to be in the thrall of surface appearances, but 
through ascetic practice, to be freed from enslavement to 
empty sensations and to see the world without the projected 
distortions of selfish desires. Purified of the passions, the 
saints were able to “read” the Word of God who has in- 
scribed Himself both in the elements of creation and the 
words of the Bible (Amb 10.29-34, 33.2), for “having re- 
moved all the dark fluid of passions and every material at- 
tachment from their intellective eyes, the saints were able 
to perceive in all things the ray of true knowledge, and in the 
light of its simple, unitary principle, they withdrew their in- 
tellect from multiplicity . . . and through simplicity of mind 
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received the whole scientific knowledge of beings” (Amb 
45-2). 


THe WIse ELDER 


Maximos’s meticulous and multi-faceted analysis of the ex- 
perience of divinization is without precedent in patristic 
and Byzantine literature. What Maximos unfolds in the 
pages of the Ambigua is truly the science of divinization, in all 
the senses of that word: an empirical activity; an objective, 
methodical description; and a higher form of consciousness, 
experience, and knowledge. The authorities that he regu- 
larly invokes for this science are the “saints,” the living sub- 
jects of divinization. This collective portrait, however, may 
have been largely modeled on a single individual. Ambiguum 
30, a short text, reprises the major themes of Ambiguum 10, 
a central essay on divinization, and by far the longest “dif- 
ficulty” in the collection. In the latter, Maximos underlines 
the unity of ascetic practice and contemplation, both of 
which elevate a person “beyond matter and form” and lead 
to the gift of divinization. But whereas Ambiguum 10 speaks 
repeatedly of the “saints,” Ambiguum 30 is focused on a sin- 
gle figure. It is quite striking that the language used to de- 
scribe this figure finds close parallels in a passage from the 
Mystagogy, in which Maximos recounts the extraordinary 
powers of a divinized man, whom he identifies only as a 
“certain great elder, truly wise in divine matters.”?9 Re- 
nowned for his sanctity, philosophical training, and charis- 
matic gifts, this same elder is mentioned eight times in the 
Ambigua as an authoritative interpreter of Gregory’s ora- 
tions.*° He does not seem to be a literary fiction, but an ac- 
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tual spiritual guide and teacher who initiated Maximos into 
the study of Gregory, linking him to the living tradition of 
reflection and commentary on Gregory’s writings. Given 
the virtually identical language used in the passages men- 
tioned above, it seems likely that the “ideal type” of the di- 
vinized saint described in the Améigua is in fact a descrip- 
tion of this saintly philosopher. If these surmises are correct, 
then Maximos was not simply working out abstruse prob- 
lems in theology and metaphysics but rather seeking to pro- 
vide a rational account of the transformation he had wit- 
nessed in the person of the charismatic elder. 


THe Amsicua TO THOMAS 


The second set of “difficulties,” which is now found at the 
beginning of the Amébigua (Amb 1-5), deals with four diffi- 
cult passages from Gregory the Theologian (Amb 1-4) and 
one from Dionysios the Areopagite (Amb 5). Addressed to 
a certain Thomas, these “difficulties” are believed to have 
been written around 634, when Maximos was being drawn 
into a controversy concerning the activities (or “energies”) 
in Christ.' A work of sophisticated theological reflection on 
the person of the incarnate Word, the Ambigua to Thomas fo- 
cuses on passages from Gregory's two Theological Orations 
“On the Son” (Orr. 29-30) and on a christological phrase 
from the writings of Dionysios. Both the wording and the 
interpretation of this phrase were fiercely contested, and 
Maximos’s task is to establish the Orthodox reading (“a cer- 
tain new theandric energy”) against its misconstrual by the 
Monophysites (“one theandric energy”). Ambiguum 1, which 
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deals with the problem of “motion” in God, might seem un- 
related to these questions, but it provides the general back- 
ground for Maximos’s subsequent remarks on activity and 
motion in Christ. Maximos was to become the most promi- 
nent dyothelite theologian of the seventh century. His doc- 
trine of Christ, which is the culmination of centuries of pa- 
tristic thought on the mystery of God incarnate, has been 
amply studied and need not be repeated here.;2 

Given its focused christological content, together with 
the surrounding atmosphere of growing controversy, it is 
Not surprising that, when Maximos brought the two sets of 
“difficulties” together, he placed the Ambigua to Thomas be- 
fore the earlier Ambigua to John. Beyond the pressures of the 
moment, however, Maximos’s refutation of Origenism pro- 
vided the deeper, if more general, philosophical and theo- 
logical foundations for a refutation of the doctrine of one 
activity in Christ. The rejection of a natural activity in the 
human nature of Christ was logically consistent with—if 
not actually rooted in—the Origenist notion that creaturely 
motion is inherently sinful, originating in the fall of the soul 
from God (Amb 7). Consequently, the arguments developed 
in the Ambigua to John for the essential goodness of crea- 
turely motion could be utilized in the defense of a natural 
activity in the human nature assumed by God the Word.® 
In contrast to those who would truncate the humanity of 
Christ by depriving Him of a fully human nature, activity, 
or will, Maximos’s fully human Christ offers human beings 
the possibility of divinization in body and soul without loss 
or destruction of the essential principles of human nature. 
From this point of view, reading the two sets of difficulties 
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as a whole is instructive, since virtually all the key terms— 
being, essence, energy, nature, form/species, motion, poten- 
tiality, activity, passivity, constitutive power—are common 
to both works, variously illustrated in and across the unified 
fields of cosmology, anthropology, and christology. In this 
way, the Ambigua to Thomas is both a prologue to the deeper 
questions that follow it and a christological epitome or reca- 
pitulation of Maximos’s vision of the universe presented in 
the Ambigua to fobn. 


MAaxIMOS THE PHILOSOPHER 


If the Ambigua is the epic work of a theological genius, it 
is also the work of a man who had received what we would 
recognize as advanced professional training in philosophy, a 
language that he speaks as freely and fluently as if it were his 
mother tongue. This was recognized by writers of the Mid- 
dle Byzantine period—a time of renewed interest in Neo- 
platonic studies—who typically refer to him as “Maximos 
the philosopher.” The philosophical language spoken by 
Maximos, however, is not simply that of Plato and Aristotle, 
but rather the distinctive idiom of the late Neoplatonists, 
the so-called Commentators, who flourished from 200 to 
600 CE, making Maximos the inheritor of a long and rich 
development. Though difficult to characterize without cari- 
cature, the Commentators were Neoplatonists who sought 
to harmonize the teachings of Plato and Aristotle by trans- 
posing Aristotelian logic into Platonic metaphysics, the 
eclectic use of Stoic categories, and the arithmetical philos- 
ophy of a revived Pythagoreanism.*4 Maximos’s thought 
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seems effortlessly to encompass the whole sum of the re- 
ceived philosophical tradition, and with magisterial free- 
dom he makes other men’s philosophies but fragments in 
his own system. 

Maximos’s aim is not to extend the tradition of the phi- 
losophers into Christianity, but with the tools of philosophy 
to elucidate the tradition of the Fathers and the Councils. 
The Confessor’s fundamental themes are arranged not ac- 
cording to the assumptions of worldly wisdom but accord- 
ing to the order of a life in whose midst is born the Divine 
Logos. He therefore redefines the Neoplatonist language of 
causality so that the principles (/ogoi) of beings are not sim- 
ply formal causes and teleological finalities but are them- 
selves grounded in the person of the Logos and identified as 
“divine wills” (Amb 7.24). No longer Origen’s disembodied 
“rational entities” (Amb 7.2), and still less the emanations of 
Neoplatonism, the /ogoi are the free, personal expressions 
of divine love, the “wills” of God to love the world, the di- 
vine passion to “love and be loved” (Amb 23.3-4). This is 
central to Maximos’s transformation of Origenism, which 
entails not simply a rearrangement of Origen’s metaphysi- 
cal syntax but a complete redefinition of its fundamental 
grammar. In this way, the Origenist problem of the mind’s 
“satiety,” which triggered the descent into motion and mat- 
ter (Amb 7.2-5, 28-29), is eliminated by identifying “stabil- 
ity” (stasis) with love, uniting the saints by grace to a Trinity 
united by nature in love. Recent scholarship has turned its 
attention to the philosophical aspects of Maximos’s theol- 
ogy, but more work remains to be done. The notes to the 
translation endeavor to highlight the more important con- 
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nections between Maximos and the philosophical tradition 
as a small step toward a more comprehensive understanding 
of this most distinctive of Christian thinkers. 

As readers of the Ambigua will soon come to learn, how- 
ever, arriving at such understanding can be a difficult task. 
One reason for the difficulty is that Maximos’s thinking is at 
its most characteristic when it is at its most allusive and 
oblique. Not content to confine himself to a single point of 
view, he generates an elaborate pattern of commentary and 
counter-commentary, a supreme achievement of dialectical 
tension, a masterly orchestration of images and thoughts 
resonating in richly varied meters. Maximos’s inexhaustible 
complexity of language, his subjection of every surmise to 
ongoing renewal, ever more ingeniously approaching that 
which cannot be approached or named, virtualizes the very 
unfolding of creation—never static, ever in motion—so 
that nearly all those who have sought to take the measure of 
his thought have merely broken off a fragment from the 
whole, isolating a falling star, and mistaking it for a light- 
house on a nonexistent island. Yet beneath the bewildering 
variety lies a deep consistency. For if the Ambigua is a laby- 
rinth, that labyrinth is the universe itself. 


NOTE ON THE TRANSLATION 


Translation is always a hazardous enterprise, and translating 
Maximos the Confessor can be positively quixotic. While 
no language can be called one-dimensional, the clear and 
unequivocal expression that has always been held a virtue of 
English writing seems uniquely inapt for the Ambigua, a 
work that foregrounds the difficult, the obscure, and the 
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ambiguous in its very title. I have therefore chosen to retain 
much of the text’s original syntactic structures, declining 
to break down the long sentences into shorter ones, except 
when absolutely necessary. Thus the sentences are long and 
complex, as Maximos intended them to be, and in many 
cases will require re-reading, a circling back to find the lost 
thread, an exercise which seems crucial to the way the writer 
wishes the reader to gain insight. To have demolished the 
labyrinth of Maximos’s language would perhaps have made 
for easier reading, but at the cost of fragmenting larger con- 
ceptual patterns, substituting rhythms different than those 
established by the Confessor, and fundamentally misrepre- 
senting his thought. 

In deference to long-standing conventions in the transla- 
tion of Greek patristic literature, I have translated nous as 
“intellect” and theoria as “contemplation.” For philosophical 
terms, I have generally followed the standard English trans- 
lations of the works of Aristotle and his Neoplatonic com- 
mentators. Thus, episteme is translated as “science,” and 
whereas gnosis is translated as “knowledge,” its adjectival and 
adverbial forms are rendered respectively as “cognitive” and 
“cognitively.” The word /ogos, which can occur half a dozen 
times in one sentence with nearly as many meanings, pre- 
sents a special challenge. As a rule, I translate Logos as 
“Word,” and, depending on the context, /ogos as either “rea- 
son,” “rationality,” or “principle” (the latter occasionally 
with an adjective such as “rational” or “inner”). When, how- 
ever, Maximos is expounding his celebrated doctrine of the 
“logoi,” I render these terms as Logos and logoi (without 
italics) in order to bring out their verbal continuity and on- 
tological identity. The translation of pneuma presents similar 
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problems, for which J have generally taken a conservative 
approach (“spirit” over “Spirit”). The word energeta—dis- 
puted by theologians if not philologists —I translate both as 
“activity” and as “energy,” the latter when “activity” might 
suggest a transitory manifestation of energy (and not an es- 
sential, determinative property of being) and when it is 
paired with “essence,” in order to highlight the distinction 
of “essence” and “energy” that is central to Maximos’s the- 
ology. 

For the sake of clarity, and to avoid the text’s formulaic 
phrase, “From his same oration,” I have supplied Gregory’s 
name to the introductory heading of each Ambiguum, and, 
when necessary, the title of the oration. The subheadings 
that appear in the translation of Ambiguum 7 are not found 
in the Greek, but have been added to help clarify the struc- 
ture of the argument. Biblical words and phrases are itali- 
cized in both the text and the translation, but the biblical 
references are found only in the text, and thus I have fre- 
quently found it necessary to italicize many biblical allu- 
sions in the translation, which might otherwise escape the 
notice of the reader. For the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment, the translations of Lancelot Brenton, Albert Piet- 
ersma, and the Revised Standard Version have been con- 
sulted, but almost always modified. 


A project such as this happily incurs many debts. I am grate- 
ful to Alice-Mary Talbot, who invited me to contribute to 
this series and who proved to be a first reader and editor of 
great vigilance, energy, and patience. I owe a special debt 
of gratitude to Archimandrite Elisaios, Abbot of the Holy 
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Monastery of Simonopetra, for giving me the name of Maxi- 
mos at my tonsure and for his blessing to undertake this 
project as an act of devotion to my patron saint. (In order 
to avoid confusion and redundancy, I have elected to use 
my secular name for this publication.) For their assistance 
and fraternal support, I am indebted to all the fathers of Si- 
monopetra, especially Fathers Makarios, Tychon, Gregory, 
Ioannikios, Mardarios, and two novices (who requested an- 
onymity). For access to and reproductions of manuscripts 
and folio pages, I am thankful to the Holy Monasteries of 
Vatopaidi, Dionysiou, and St. Panteleimon; the Biblioteca 
Angelica and the Vatican Library (as well as to Father David 
Lavich and his Trappist confréres for their hospitality dur- 
ing my sojourn in Rome); and, for bibliographical and re- 
search support, to Father Joachim Cotsonis and the staff of 
the Archbishop Iakovos Library at Holy Cross Greek Or 
thodox School of Theology in Brookline. Thanks are also 
owed to Professor Paul Blowers, who carefully reviewed the 
entire translation and offered valuable comments; to Father 
Calinic Berger, who read parts of the translation and clari- 
fied a number of theological points; and to Tanya Contos, 
whose proofreading of the final draft saved me from many 
inaccuracies. Without the constant and cheerful support of 
my research assistant, Tikhon Pino, this book would not 
have been completed on schedule: he checked hundreds of 
references, identified inconsistencies in the translation, com- 
piled the index, finalized the bibliography, and, as these two 
volumes were nearing completion, proved to be a vital con- 
versation partner. From the beginning of this project, Pro- 
fessor Christos Simelides, a specialist on Gregory the Theo- 
logian, has gone far beyond the call of collegial duty. It is 
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hard to think of a single aspect of this book to which he did 
not offer assistance: tracking down an errant manuscript, 
deciphering the vagaries of a late Byzantine hand, providing 
me with books and articles unavailable on Mt. Athos, proof- 
reading the penultimate version of the text, and offering 
advice on aspects of the translation. To my second reader, 
Professor Alexander Alexakis, I have no real words to ex- 
press my thanks. His unflagging enthusiasm for this proj- 
ect was matched only by the generous gifts of his exper- 
tise and time. I look back with great delight on the many 
hours when, like Maximos and John of Kyzikos, we worked 
through the night, pondering perplexities in ancient texts. 


Notes 


t On the life of Maximos, see the Greek vita edited by Neil and Allen, 
Life of Maximus. 

2 Maximos’s distinction of essence and energies, his doctrine of uncre- 
ated grace, and his theology of divinization so profoundly shaped the He- 
sychastic theology of the fourteenth century that the latter cannot be un- 
derstood properly without recourse to the Ambigua and, to a lesser extent, 
the Questions to Thalassios. Maximos’s prominence in the Phifokalia, a classic 
collection of Orthodox spiritual writings, is largely due to the fact that the 
collection originated in Hesychastic circles in Byzantium; see below, n. 28. 

3 Apioneering theologian of the early Church, Origen of Alexandria (d. 
254) had fallen into various errors that were condemned by the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council (553); see below, Amb 7.2. 

4 Most of which are taken from the recently discovered Chapters of the 
Disciples of Evagrios (SC 514). 

5 Gregory of Nazianzos and Pseudo-Dionysios the Areopagite (hereafter 
called Dionysios the Areopagite) make a notable appearance in the Chap- 
ters on Love 1.100 (ed. Ceresa-Gastaldo 1963, 88, |. 8), indicating that they 
had already emerged as critical partners both in Maximos’s refutation of 
Origenism and in the articulation of his larger, constructive project. 
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6 From Against the People of Constantinople (CCSG 39:231, ll. 26-28), a 
scathing condemnation of the imperial monothelite party, written in the 
aftermath of Maximos’s trial and death. 

7 The conventional Latin title is derived from John Eriugena, who in the 
ninth century translated the Ambigua to Jobn into Latin; see CCSG 18:ix- 
xi. For a chronological list of Maximos's works, see Sherwood, Date-List. 

8 As we shall see below, however, the Ambigua is better understood as a 
work of exegesis and commentary. 

9 Alrogether the Ambigua contains seventy chapters on Gregory, with a 

single chapter on Dionysios the Areopagite, to which we shall return in a 
moment. 
10 Maximos himself numbers the chapters of the Ambigua in the order 
that we have them today. In a letter to Marinos written around 645-646, 
he refers to the second chapter of the Ambigua to John as the “seventh 
chapter of the Améigua,” which presupposes that they are preceded by the 
first five chapters of the Ambigua to Thomas; see below, Amb 7.12, n. 16; and 
the discussion in Janssens, “The Combination of Maximus’ Ambigua.” 

11 See Sherwood, Date-List, 31-32. 

12 Prol. John 5. 

13 Anexcerpt from Gregory’s writings that was read aloud at the council 
introduces him in this way (ACO II 1,3, p. 114 [473], L 14), suggesting that 
the epithet was already established before the time of the council. 

14 Noret, “Grégoire de Nazianze.” 

15 Inthe apt description of Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, 28: “Highly struc- 
tured sentences built on a foundation of symmetrically arranged phrases, 
sheer verbal abundance; clever plays on words and sounds; abrupt changes 
of rhythm and reference; dramatic metaphors; and the constant presence 
of scriptural and classical allusion, providing his entire train of thought 
with a parallel world of remembered significance, evoked in a kind of run- 
ning semiotic counterpoint—all these features turn Gregory’s sermons 
into exquisitely self-conscious works of art.” 

16 See Maximos, Centuries on Theology 2.4: “As in the center of a circle we 
see the indivisible point of origin for the straight lines that go out from it, 
so the one who is worthy to be found in God comes to know in Him all the 
pre-existent ideas (/ogo#) of the things that come to be, in a simple and in- 
divisible act of knowing” (PG 90:1125D-1128A). 
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17 See Dionysios’s remarks on the writings of his teacher Hierotheos in 
DN 3.2: “He set forth condensed definitions, such as embraced many 
things in one . .. directing us to unfold and differentiate the comprehen- 
sive and uniform enfoldments of that man’s highest intellective power” 
(40, ll. 6-10; 681B). Note that such “unfolding” is virtually the opposite of 
what Maximos did in the Chapters on Love, where he took passages from 
various ecclesiastical writers and “condensed” them (ed. Ceresa-Gastaldo 
1963, 48, Il. 7-9). 

18 See John of Skythopolis, Schofion on CH 1.3: “This blessed man {ie., 
Dionysios} does not assign names to things in a random way, but with 
great learning, and—strictly speaking —with piety” (PG 4:33D-36A). 

19 See Amb 9.2; 10.31-32, 92, 111; 13.3; 14.2; 16.1-18.3; 20.2; 21.4, 14-16, 25, 
27-28; vol. 2, Amb 33.2, 37.5—9, 38.2, 59.3, 69.1-2, 71.3. 

20 See Maximos, Mystagogy: “It would be foolhardy and presumptuous and 
near madness for those who are not yet able to grasp or understand what 
he f{i.e., Dionysios the Areopagite} experienced to treat of the same sub- 
ject, or to bring forward as their own the mysteries that were revealed by 
the Spirit to him alone” (CCSG 69:6, ll. 59-62). 

21 A tradition at least as old as the Desert Fathers; see Driscoll, The Mindt 
Long Journey, 7: “The words of the fathers were seen as being an extension 
of the Scriptures in virtue of the fact that by the purity of his life the father 
was a living embodiment of the Scriptures. Indeed, he was a living text.” 

22 Maximos, Letter 1 (PG 91:376A). 

23 Maximos includes Dionysios in this statement, extending to his writ- 
ings the same sacred character. 

24 See Origen, On First Principles 4.2 (SC 268:302—8); the Cappadocian 
Philokatia 2.3 (SC 302:244); Dionysios, CH 2 (9-17; 136D-145C); and Maxi- 
mos, QThal 22 (CCSG 7:139, Il. 7-59); QThal 28 (ibid., 205, ll. 41-50); 
QThal 65 (CCSG 22:275, Il. 405-7). It follows that the Ambigua is formally 
closer to a work of biblical exegesis than to a collection of “Questions and 
Answers,” since it does not consist of topical questions and short answers, 
but of a series of inspired texts whose difficulties require exegesis and 
commentary. In this regard the Améigua merits comparison with the Ques- 
tions to Thalassios (CCSG 7 and 22), a collection of sixty-five difficult pas- 
Sages from Scripture that Maximos had been asked to elucidate. 
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25 See Ammonios, Commentary on Aristotles Categories: “Let us ask why 
Aristotle was so fond of obscure teaching. We reply that it is just as in the 
temples, when curtains are used for the purpose of preventing people, and 
especially the impure, from encountering things they are not worthy of 
meeting. So too Aristotle uses the obscurity of philosophy as a veil, so that 
the zealous may for that very reason stretch their minds even more, 
whereas empty minds that are lost through carelessness will be put to 
flight by the obscurity when they encounter sentences like these” (CAG 
4/4:7, ll. 10-14); and Elias, On the Ten Categories (CAG 18/1:122—-23). 

26 Sherwood, Earlier Ambigua, 77-92. 

27 Thus the doctrine of the “primal unity” (benad) (Amb 7.2, 7, 14, 293 
15.10—-11); the preexistence of souls (Amb 15.10; 42.13-20); the preexistence 
of Christ’s body in the Virgin’s womb independently of a human soul or 
the presence of the Word (Amb 42.21-25); the eternality of matter (Amb 
10.91-98); and the dissolution of the body after the Resurrection (Amb 
42.17-19), are among the doctrines of Origen and his later disciples con- 
demned under Justinian. Other questions, either whole or in part (e.g., 
Amb 6, 9, 10, 34, 35, 3% 41, 45-47, 67), can also be seen as figuring in Maxi- 
mos’s critique of Origenism, which is never far from the surface. 

28 This is also evident from the work’s reception in the later Byzantine 
tradition. In the Hesychast controversy of the fourteenth century, the 
Ambigua to John was at the center of the debate, especially Amb 7, which 
was cited not for its refutation of Origenism but for its positive (and by 
then authoritative) theology of divinization; see Constas, “St. Maximus 
the Confessor: The Reception of His Thought in East and West,” 44-51. 

29 CCSG 69:4, ll. 9-10; 7-8, ll. 77-90; see QThal 55 (CCSG 7:493, Il. 212— 
18), 

30 I.e., seven times in the Ambigua to Jobn, and once in the Ambigua to 
Thomas; see below, Amb 4.5, n. 4. 

31 See Sherwood, Date-List, 39; and CCSG 48:xxii. On Thomas, who may 
have been an associate of Maximos in the Philippikos monastery in Asia 
Minor, see CCSG 48:xxiiizcv. Thomas later requested clarification of 
some finer points in Amb 1, 3, and 5; Maximos’s response, which survives in 
fragmentary form, is available in CCSG 48:40-49. 

32 See Bathrellos, Byzantine Christ, for an overview and bibliography. 
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33 On the identification of “motion” and “activity,” see Amb 4.7; 5.3, 7-8, 
11-12. More than establishing the “essential goodness” of natural motion, 
Maximos demonstrates that there can be no nature without its constitutive 
natural energy or activity. 

34 For a good introduction, see Sorabji, Aristotle Transformed; and the 
sources collected in id., Philosophy of the Commentators. 

35 That is, not simply a rearrangement of stasts-kinesis-genesis into genesis- 
hinesis-stasis, but a redefinition of what each of these states means, on 
which see Amb 7.6-14, 5-5-7. 
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AMBIGUA TO THOMAS | 


Tlepi Siagdpwv axdpwv tov ayiwv 
Atovvoiov Kai Ipyyopiov, npdc 
Owpav Tov hytacpévov 


Prologue 


T; Hytacpévy SovtAw tod Ocoi, Tatpi mvevpatik@ kai 
SiSacKdAry, kvpiw Owpd, Maktpoc tanewds cai duaptw- 
Abc, avaktos SobAOs Kai paOntH\<. 

AnAavois Sewpias é& upedrods nepi ta Oeia onovdij¢ 
#£Ewv AaBwv avadrAoiwtov, bX ATAG< copiac, ddA Tod KAA- 
Aovs abtijc, Oe@ Aiav Hyannpeéve, yéyovas épactis cwppo- 
véotatos [see Wis 7:30, 8:2]. Lopiac 58 xdAdog Eoti yv@ois 
Eunpaxtos fj mpakic Evaopos, WV ott yapaxTHp we Si ap- 
potv ovpnAnpobuevos, 6 tis Beiag mpovoias Kai Kpicews 
dOyos, Kad’ Sv aioOrjce1 TOV VodV ovuMAgEas 51a Tod mvEb- 
patos, eekag wo dAnOa> mH> 6 Oed¢ cat’ cixdva Ocod 
nowiv néguxe tov dvOpwaov {see Gen 1:27, 5:1], Tov TE 
MAODTOV Tig AyaVdtHTOG KaTéOTHOAS yywpILOV, TOAUTE- 
ABs TH KaAQ pier tHv évavtiwy ev oeavt’ Setkvig tov 


Oedv taic apetaic owpatodpevoy, ob TH det cvppetphoas 


Concerning various difficulties in the writings of Saint 
Dionysios the Areopagite and Saint Gregory the Theologian, 
to Thomas the Sanctifted {1032A] 


Prologue 


TT the sanctified servant of God, spiritual father and 
teacher, lord Thomas, from the humble and sinful Maximos, 
his unworthy servant and disciple. 

From your concerted zeal in the pursuit of divine things, 
you have acquired, dearly beloved of God, a habit of undevi- 
ating contemplation, and have become a most chaste Jover, 
not simply of wisdom, but of her beauty. Now the beauty of 
wisdom is knowledge embodied in practice, or practice in- 
formed by wisdom, whose common characteristic (inas- 
much as it is completed through both) is the principle of 
divine providence and judgment.' In accordance with this 
principle, you combined intellect and sensation through the 
spirit, showed truly how God is of a nature to fashion man af- 
ter His own image, and made intelligible the riches of His 
goodness, lavishly showing forth in yourself—by means of 
the marvelous mixture [1032B} of opposites—God incar- 
nated by means of the virtues. As an imitator of God, you 
have equally attained His exalted height and the depth of 
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Awd xapytnodyny av tiv Emi toic KexeAevopévots éy- 
xeipnow, tov tig mponeteiag WOyov goPotuEvos, ei yi 
mAgov éSedoixetv tio aneBeiag tov Kivdvvov. Avotv obv 
tovtwv Lécos StalngVeic tH MPOTEtEiac aipodpat waAAOV 
TOV WOYov we dvextotepov [Mt 10:15}, pevywv we dobyyvw- 
otov tis aneeiag tov Kivdvvov, kai Ti peotteia TOV 
ayiwv cai BonOeiq tHv byetépwv edyav, Xpiotod tov 
ueyddov Ocod cai DSwrypoc Huav [Tit 2:13] yopryobvtos tO 
voeiv evoeBic Kai Aéyerv Sedvtwc, epi Exdotov Kepa- 
Aaiov tH andxptow we oldv TE TO oopat obvtTOLOV (pds 
5tSdokadov 6 Aéyos pixpois nopifeoBar peydra Svvdue- 
vov), apxouevog ad Ipnyopiov tot Cedqpovos, ws par- 
Aov Hiv Svtos TO Xpdvw MPOCEXECTEpov. 


Ambiguum 1 


Te ayiov Ipnyopiov tod Seoddyou éx tod nepi Yiod 
Tpwtov Adyov eic td: 


Ata todto povas an’ apyyc [see 1 John 1:1] eic Svada 
KiwnPeioa péxpt Tpiadocg gorn. 


Kai madtv tod abdtot x tod Sevtépov Eipnvexod sig té- 


Movado pév xtvyeions 514 TO TAOdoIOv, Svadoc 5é 


AMBIGUUM I 


I would have therefore declined to take in hand the exe- 
cution of your directives, fearing the reproach of impetuos- 
ity, had J not feared still more the danger [1033C} of dis- 
obedience. Being caught between these two, I prefer the 
reproach of impetuosity, which is more tolerable, to the dan- 
ger of disobedience, which is unforgivable. By the inter- 
cession of the saints, then, and with the help of your own 
prayers, and with Christ our great God and Savior granting me 
reverent thoughts and suitable speech, I will set forth a re- 
sponse as concise as is possible to each heading (for my trea- 
tise is addressed to a teacher who can infer great things from 
small). I begin with Gregory of godly mind, since he is rather 


closer to us in time. [1033D] 


Ambiguum 1 


From Saint Gregory the Theologian’s First Oration on the 
Son: 


For this reason the Monad from the beginning moved 
toward a dyad and at the Trinity came to a halt.' 


And again, from his Second Oration [1036A] on Peace: 


The Monad moved on account of its abundance, the 
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bnepPadeions (bnép yap Thy bANV Kai 16 Eldoc, é dv 
ra oWpata), Tpradoc Sé SpioBeions 51a TO Tédetov. 


Ei pév, tiv Soxotcav elva diapwviav, SotAe Ceod, 
oKomoas, Thy adnOr cvppwviav Hrdpyoac, OvK EoTt KaT’ 
Evvolav TOUTWY TOV QWVOV EvurTikwtépav Evpetv. Tadbtov 
yap gory bnepBabyvat vada xai ph otvat péxpr Svadoc, 
Kai maAtv dpioOFvai Tpiada Kai péxpi Tpiadog otivat tis 
povados thy Kivnoty, eimep povapxiav mpecBevouev obK 
AMIASTIPOY, Ws Evi TpoowNy TEptyeypappévny, A adv 
ATAKTOV, We cig AnEIpov XEOpLEVNV, GAN’ Fv Spdtipos PdoEL 
Tptdc, Tlatip xat Yidc xai IIvedpa ovviotnoty aytov, “dv 
TAODTOS 1) ovpvia Kai TO év Eadya tio Aaunpdtytos,” 
“oite bnép tadta tio Oedtyntoc xeopévne, iva ph dSipov 
Oewv cioayaywpev, obte EvTdc toUTwv dpiCopévng, iva ph 
neviav Bedtyt0¢ KataxpiO@pev.” 

Ovx got odv aitiodoyia tobto tiH¢ bmEpovciov TwV 
dvtwv aitias, dA’ evoeBods nepi adtis 5dENS andderkic, 
einep povdc, aA’ ob Bude, Kai Tpidc, GAN’ ob TAABOG Hj 
OEdtNS, Ws dvapxos, dowpaTds Te Kai dotaciactoc. Mo- 
vac yap adnOa@c i povas, ob yap got apxt tov pet’ 
abt Kata Stactodis ovotoAny, tva xe87] PvorKds sic 
TANO0¢ SSebovaa, aN’ EvvNdotatos SvtdtTNS Spoovciov 
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dyad was surpassed — for it is beyond matter and form, 
out of which bodies are made—the Trinity was de- 
fined, on account of its perfection.” 


If, while considering the apparent contradiction, O ser 2 
vant of God, you were at a loss regarding the real agreement, 
it would nevertheless not be possible for two statements to 
be more unified in meaning than these. For the phrase “the 
dyad was surpassed” means the same thing as “not coming 
to a halt in the dyad,” just as the phrase “the Trinity was 
defined” means the same thing as the “movement of the 
Monad comes to a halt in the Trinity.” For we believe in a 
monarchy that is neither begrudging of its bounty (in the 
sense of being restricted to a single person), nor disorderly 
(in the sense of being poured out ad infinitum), but which 
is constituted by a Trinity that is equal in honor by nature: 
Father, Son, [1036B] and Holy Spirit, “whose wealth is their 
identity of nature and the single manifestation of their 
splendor,” and whose “divinity is neither poured out be- 
yond these three, lest we introduce a multitude of gods, nor 
bounded within them, lest we be condemned for poverty in 
divinity.”4 

This is not, however, a causal explanation of the cause of 3 
beings, which is itself beyond all being, but the demonstra- 
tion of a pious opinion about it, since the Godhead is a 
Monad (but not a dyad), and a Trinity (but not a multitude), 
for it is without beginning, bodily form, or internal strife. 
For the Monad is truly a Monad: it is not the origin of the 
things that come after it, as if it had expanded after a state of 
contraction, like something naturally poured out and pro- 
liferating into a multitude, but is rather the inherently 


AMBIGUA TO THOMAS 


Tpiddoc- kai Tpiasg aAnQac 4 Tptac, obk apr8yu@ Avopévy 
ovpTANpovpevn: ov yap éoti povadwv obvOeaic, iva 1a9y 
Staipeoty, add’ Evobotog bnapkts tpiovnoctatov povados. 
Movas yap dAnOac 1 Tptac, St odtwe éotiv, kai Tpiac 
GAnOGs 1 povac, St ObtwS KMEoTHKEYV, Ered) Kai pla 
Bedt¢, odod Te povadikws Kai Dprotapévy TpLadiKde. 

Ei 82 “xivnow” axotboag éQabpacas n> UnEepanetpos 
“xiveitar” Bedtns, NU@V [see Act 17:28], obK éxeivng Td 
TaBoc, Tpwtov TOV TOD elvat Adyov abtiic EAAaTOpEVwY, 
Kai obtw Tov Tod TH¢ adtTHyv boEotaval TpdmOV Qwti- 
Copévwv, einep 16 elvat tod nmH&¢ elvat Navtws mpoETiVvo- 
gitar. Kivnoig obv Bedstytoc, h 51 Expavoews yivopévn 
Tepi te tod elvat adTrV Kai tod nw abtTHV DpEectaval, Toic 
avtis Sextixois caBEotyKe yv@orc. 


Ambiguum 2 
Tis adtod éx tod abtod apwrov Adyou Eig td: 
‘Evi 8€ Kepadaiy, ta pév bWyAdtepa apdoaye TH 


Bedtytt Kai TH KpEeittom pio NABH Kai owpatog, 
ta 5é tanewotepa TH avvOétw Kai Sta of KevwOévti 


Io 
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personal reality of the consubstantial Trinity. And the Trin- 
ity is truly a Trinity, not the sum of a divisible number (for it 
is not an aggregation of monads, that it might suffer divi- 
sion), but [1036C] the inherently essential subsistence of 
the three-personed Monad. The Trinity is truly a Monad, for 
such it is; and the Monad is truly a Trinity, for as such it sub- 
sists, since there is one Godhead that in essence is a Monad 
and in subsistence a Trinity.° 

If, finally, having heard the word “movement,” you won- 
dered how the Godhead, which is beyond infinity, is said to 
“move,” understand that movement is something that hap- 
pens to us, and not to the Godhead. For first we are illu- 
mined by the principle of its being, after which we are 
enlightened regarding the mode of its subsistence, for the 
fact of being is always grasped before the manner of being. 
Thus the “movement” of the Godhead is the knowledge — 
through illumination—of its existence and how it subsists, 
manifested to those who are able to receive it. [1036D] 


Ambiguum 2 
F rom Saint Gregory’s same First Oration on the Son: 
In sum: you must attribute the more sublime expres- 
sions to the Godhead, to the nature that transcends 


{1037A] the sufferings of the body, and you must attrib- 
ute the lowlier ones to the compound, to Him who 
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AMBIGUA TO THOMAS 


Proews, AADwpEV Kata tods Apeiavods Oe pvoet Ta- 
Ont xpookvvovvtec. 

“Ovdsév 52 xeipov cinciv ai dvOpwmobEvti” npoaéOn- 

KEV, Ob LdvOV 514 TOds Apetavovs, avti Vuxi|s THV OedTNHTA, 
Kai tovs Anodtvaptotac, avovv tiv yor} Soypatiovtac, 
Kai TOUTW TH TPOTW Td TéAELoV Tig Kad’ Huds tod Adyou 
TEPITELVOVTAG PLIEWGS Kai poet BedtyTOG TABHTOV AdTOV 
roiovpévous, GAA’ iva Kai SeryOA téAeiog Hutv yeyovws 
Kata adyPetav avOpwnos 6 povoyevys Od¢ John 1:18], ws 
Su évepyots Pboet capKds voepac te Kai AoyiKws EWv- 
xXwpnEvyns abtovpyGv thy hav owtnpiav, einep Kata 
navta ywpl¢ povng dyapriac [see Hbr 4:15], tg oddeic TH 
doe TavtEAWs Evéeonaptat \Oyoc, GAN’ od ywpic PvorKis 
évepyeiag adnOacs yéyovev avOpwmos, fig 6 Adyos Spoc 
tis ovoias Eotiv, Navtas xapaxtnpilwv pvorKds oi KaT’ 
ovoiav éunépuKev. Td yap xowwc te Kai YeviK@s TIVO 
KAaTHYOPOVUEVOV Spoc Tig adt@v ovoiac EoTiv, ob MAVTWS 
Hh otépyots PBopay epyateta Pvoews, eimep obdSéV THV 
Svtwv TOD PVoEL TEMuKdtos oTEPoObpEVOV, SEP HV HEVEL 
owldpevov. 
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Arians, unwittingly worship a God who by nature is suscep- 
tible to suffering. 

He added the words, “To use equally valid language, He 
was made man,” both in response to the Arians, who con- 
tend that the Godhead took the place of the soul, and to the 
[1037C] Apollinarians, who contend that He assumed a soul 
devoid of intellect—by which they truncate the perfect hu- 
man nature of the Word and attribute His suffering to the 
nature of His divinity. The teacher also said this to show 
us that for our sakes the only-begotten God truly became per- 
fect man, and that it was precisely by means of living flesh 
endowed with a rational soul and intellect that He Him- 
self personally accomplished our salvation. He truly became 
man in all things, but without sin, of which absolutely no prin- 
ciple was sown in His nature—but He did not become man 
without the energy that is proper to human nature, for the 
principle of natural energy is what defines the essence of a 
thing, and as a rule characterizes the nature of every being 
in which it essentially inheres. For that which is commonly 
and generically predicated of certain things constitutes the 
definition of their essence, the privation of which {1037D] 
brings about the destruction of their nature, since no beings 
remain what they are when they are deprived of their natu- 
ral, constituent elements. 


AMBIGUA TO THOMAS 


Ambiguum 3 
Tis avtod éx tod adtod Adyov- 


Ottos yap 6 viv oot KATappovobyeEvos, Hv Ste Kai 
bxép o& Fv: 6 viv dvOpwros Kai dovvOetos Fv. “O 
pev Av, Siépetvev: 6 Sé odk Fv, npooéAaev. Ev apyi 
Hv John 1:1] avartiwg: tis yap aitia Oeod; AMAA Kai 
botepov yéyove 80 aitiav: H $é Hv Td oé owOFjvai TOV 
bBpiotHy [see 1 Tim 1:13], d¢ Sta todto mEepippoveics 
Bedtynta Sti THY oN NaxyUTHTta KatedéEato, 51a pésov 
vods optAnoas capKi Kai yevdpuevoc avOpwrog 6 
Katw Oedc, éneid) ovvavexpabn Oe@ xai yéyovev 
elc, tod Kpeittovos ExviKhoavtos, tva yévwyat too- 
obtov Oeds dcov éxetvos avOpwros. 


“Odtos yap 6 viv ool KatappovobyeEvos,” onoiv, “Fv 
bte kai bnép ot Hv,” navto¢ ai@vog SnrAovott Kai naons 
St’ gavtov bndpxywv énéxetva Oboews, Kav br dupw viv 
Sia o& yeyévytat Bédwy. “O viv avOpwrog Kai dobvOeto¢ 
Hy,” THY te Mbaw amAods Kal Hv bxdoTaOW, ate 5} “pdvov 
OCedc,” yopvos “owpatog Kai tHv doa owpatos,” Kav viv 
TpoorAnwet oapkds Woxtv Exovons voepav, Snep “ovxk tv” 
yéyove, tiv bxdctaaw obvOEtoc, “Stapeivac” dnep Hy, TH 
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Ambiguum 3 
E rom Saint Gregory's same First Oration on the Son: 


He whom you now treat with contempt, was once 
{1040A] transcendent even over you. He who is now 
human was incomposite. He remained what He was; 
what He was not, He assumed. In the beginning, He was 
without cause (for what is the cause of God?), but later 
He came into being for a cause, namely, for your sal- 
vation, of you who insult Him and despise His God- 
head for that very reason, because He deigned to take 
on your thick corporeality, consorting with the flesh 
through the medium of the intellect—and God on 
earth became man, for it (i.e., the flesh) was blended 
with God, and He became one, because the stronger 
predominated, so I might be made God to the same 
extent that He was made man! 


“He whom you now treat with contempt,” he says, “was 
y P y' 


once transcendent even over you,” by which he means that, 
in Himself, the Word of God is beyond all time and every 
nature, even if now, for your sake, He has willingly become 


subject to both. “He who is now human was incomposite” 


and simple both in His nature [1040B] and hypostasis, 
for He was “solely God,” naked “of the body and all that be- 
longs to the body.” Now, however, through His assumption 
of human flesh possessing intellectual soul, He became the 


very thing “that He was not,” that is, composite in His 
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gvow amdAovdc, iva ot cwon Tov avO8pwrov. Tadtyv yap 
THS SCapKtKijs adtod povyv aitiav Eoxe yevvicews, TV 
owtnpiav tig pdoEWG, HS UNEAOWV, KaDAnEp TL MaXOG, TO 
na®ytov “Sia pésov vods WpLiAnoe Sapki, yevopEevos av- 
Opwros 6 Katw Oedc,” “Tdvta bnép Navtwv yevdpuevos {x 
Cor 9:22} dca Hpetc, KANY THs ayaprtiacg [see Hbr 4:15], 
capa, puxn, voids, 51 60wWV 6 Bavatoc: td Kotvov Ex tov- 
TWV, AvVOpwros, O£d¢ SpHHEVOS S14 Td voobpEVoY.” 

Abtéc obv kupiws dixa TPomtis 1PO¢ Td KaD’ Huds Pdoe 
ma8ntdov KevwOeic 6 Adyos [see Phip 2:7} kai bxd thy ov- 
otKi GAnBdc Sia capKwoEWS yevdtlevos aidOnory, “Oed¢ 
Opatos” kai “Katw Osd¢” NPoonyopevOn, Sta capKds pboer 
naOytr¢ thy bnepaneipov Eugavi Tomnocdpevos Sbvamy, 
éneid4| “ovvavexpaOn OG” mpodrrwe 4 odpt, “Kai yéyo- 
vev ec, tod Kpeittovog EKVIKY}GavTOG,” brooTatiK]] tTabtd- 
THT Kupiws abt Tod TPOCAGBdvTOS Adyou Dewoavtos. 

Eic 5& yéyovev, add’ odX Ev, 6 S15aoKados einer, Seixvic 
Ott KAV TH TadTSTHT THS lac bNOOTATEWS PELEVHKEV 1 
QUOIKT] TOV ywpévwv ETEPSTHS AOvYxUTOG: EitEp TO HEV 
brootacews, TO 58 gdaEWS brapxet SnrwtiKdy. 

To yap, “iva yévwyal tocodtov Oed¢ daov éxeivosc 
avOpwroc,” odk Edy AEYELV, TOD PUTWDEVTOS TH auaptia 
Kai teXelwe tio Svtwo ODONS avopeKtodvtos Cwijc¢, GAN’ 
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hypostasis, “remaining” exactly “what He was,” that is, sim- 
ple in nature, in order to save mankind. For this was the sole 
reason for His birth in the flesh: the salvation of human na- 
ture, and having become subject to the passibility of that 
nature, as if it were a kind of thick mass, He “consorted with 
the flesh through the medium of the intellect, and God on 
earth became man.” “For the sake of all He became all that we 
are, except for sin: body, soul, intellect—all that death per- 
vades —and so He became what is the common [ot from all 
these, a human being, indeed God visible in the flesh, to 
those capable of seeing beyond the flesh.” 

It was, then, the Word Himself, who strictly without 
change emptied Himself to the limit of our passible nature. By 
taking on flesh He subjected Himself truly to being per- 
ceived by {1040C] the senses, and so was called the “visi- 
ble God” and “God on earth.” Through the flesh, which 
by nature is passible, He manifested His infinitely immea- 
surable power, for “it”— obviously the flesh —was “blended 
with God and He became one, the stronger side predomi- 
nating,” precisely because it was assumed by the Word, who 
deified it by identifying it with His own hypostasis. 

The teacher says, moreover, that He became “one” (i.e., a 
single subject), but not a single object, pointing to the fact 
that even in the identity of the one hypostasis, the natural 
difference of the unified natures remains unconfused, since 
the one (i.e., the single subject) is indicative of the hyposta- 
sis and the other (i.e., the single object) of nature. 

As for the words, “so that I might be made God to the 
same extent that He was made man,” they are not mine to 
utter, since I am stained by sin and utterly devoid of appe- 
tite for what is life in the true sense. Instead, they are more 
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DU, tov anoArciver tereia THS PUTEWS EK LdvIS YywpI- 
Copévwv tis xapitog Kal pedAOvtwy éx THIS Kat’ adtiy 
Toaodtov S1aderyOrjvar Suvapews, Saov 6 pbaei Oeds THs 
HUOvV oapxwleic doGeveiac [see 2 Cor 12:9} peteiAngev, 
avtipetpovupévys [see Mt 7:2], Wo oldev abtéc, tH abtob 
Kevw@oet [see Phip 2:7], THs TaV Xapitt owlopévwv Dewoews, 
“ddwv OeoeSav kai SAov Oeod ywpntikwv Kai udvov ye- 
vnoopévwy. Todto yap 1 tedelworc [see Col 1:28] mpdc Av 
onetdovotv” oi tabtynv adAnPas ~oeoOa Tv éxayyediav 
muotevoavtecs {see Lk 1:45]. 


Ambiguum 4 
des attod éx tod Sevtépov mepi Yiod Adyou, eic td: 


Os péev yap Adyos, obte bat]Ko0¢ FV, ote avi}Koos: 
T@V yap Und xeipa tadta Kai twWV Sevtépwv: TO pEV 
TOV ebyvwpovertépwy, Td 5é TaV aEiwv Kohdcews. 
Qe 82 SovAov poppy [Phlp 2:7], ovyxataBaivet tots 
SpodsodrAdts Kai SobvdAo1c, kai poppodtai TO adAOTPL- 
ov, Shov év Eavt@ Eve MépwV PETA THV Eudy, iva Ev 
favt@ Sanavrjoyn tO xEIpov, Wo KNpdv Tip, H WC 
atpida yg HAtoc, Kayw petakaBbw tav exeivov bia 
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appropriate for you, for through the complete abandon- 
ment of nature you are known by grace alone, {1040D] and 
you are destined to be glorified by its power to the same de- 
gree as He who is God by nature became flesh and shared 
in our weakness. For to the degree of His se/f-emptying He 
shall measure out in return, as He knows, the divinization 
of those who are being saved by grace, who will become 
“wholly like God and wholly contain God, and God alone, 
for this is the perfection to which hasten those” who believe 
that this promise will truly be fulfilled. [1041A] 


Ambiguum 4 
Biss Saint Gregory’s Second Oration on the Son: 


As the Word He was neither obedient nor disobedi- 
ent—for these terms apply to those under the author- 
ity of others and those inferior in rank, the former 
(i.e., obedience) pertaining to the willingly compliant, 
and the latter (i.e., disobedience) to those deserving of 
punishment. But as the form of a slave He comes down 
to the same level as His fellow slaves and servants. 
And He receives an alien form, bearing the whole of 
me in Himself, along with all that is mine, so that He 
may consume within Himself the meaner element, as 
fire consumes wax or the sun earthly mist, and so that 
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THY ovyKpaow. Ala tobto Epyw tiva tiv braKorV 
Kal netpata tabtys Ex tod TaVetv. Od yap ikavov 
Saecic, donep oddée Huty, ei wy Kai 81a tHv npaypa- 
tTwVv xwprjoamev. "Epyov yap andsekic dia8ecews. 
Od xeipov St iows Kaxeivo broAaBeiv, Sti SoKdter 
THY Hpetépav braxory, kal Tavta pEtpet Tois Eavtod 
nadeo ta Hpétepa, téeyvy PIAavOpwriac, wote Exe 
eidévat tots gavtod Ta HueTEpA, Kai mdo0v pev arat- 
tobpe8a, mdcov 5& ovyxwpobueba, Aoyilopévys 
peta tod mdoxew Kai THs doVeveiac. 


Os pév yap pba Oedg Adyos, braxofs, pyoi, Kai 
Tapaxors mavtwe tAebOepoc, Ott kai pba maons EvtorAs 
wg Kipiog brapyet Sot, 15 7 HEV bnakoh THpraic Eotw, 
1 5& napaxon napaBpaot. TOV yap pboet Kivovpévwv 6 
Kat’ évtoArv vopog Kai | Kat’ adtov nAnpwois got Kai 
tapapaoic, ovyi ob pboe 16 elvat otdotc Eotiv. 

Qs 8 SovAov poppA [Phlp 2:7], tovtéotw avOpwros 
pboeyevopeEvos, “ovyKatépn tots SpoSovAoic kai SovrAoic, 
pHopgwOeicg td dAASTPLOV,” dua TH OboEL Kai Td Ka’ Hpac 
THs gvoews bm0dd¢ Nabytov. AAdStpLOV yap Tod Kata 
gvow avapaptytov 76 Tod auaptioavtos émtiptov [see 
Hbr 4:15], Szep éoti tO 51a THY TapaBaow KataxpiGev tic 
dAns PboEews TABNTOV. 

Ei 52 xevwGelc pév “Sovdov vopey” [Phlp 2:7], tovtéotev 
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I may share in what is His through the intermingling. 
For this reason He honors obedience by His actions, 
and experiences it by suffering. Just as in our case, the 
mere disposition is an unsatisfactory thing unless we 
give it practical effect—for deeds are the proof of dis- 
positions. We may perhaps also make the not [1041B} 
invalid assumption that He tests our obedience by the 
art of His philanthropy, and measures all our suf- 
ferings against His own, so that He is able to under- 
stand our condition in light of His, taking frailty into 
account along with suffering, knowing how much can 
be demanded of us by the one, and how much we are 
to be excused by the other.! 


Insofar as the Word is God by nature, the teacher says He 2 
is absolutely free from obedience and disobedience, because 
being Lord by nature He is the giver of every command- 
ment, the observance of which is obedience, and the trans- 
gression of which is disobedience. For the {1041C] law and 
its commandments, along with their observance or trans- 
gression, apply to those who by nature are moved, and not 
to Him whose being by nature is immovable. 

Yet as the form of the slave, that is, having become man by 
nature, “He came down to the same level as His fellow slaves 
and servants, and received an alien form,” clothing Himself 
in our nature together with our nature’s condition of passi- 
bility, For the penalty imposed on the sinner is alien to Him 
who by nature is sinless, and this penalty is precisely the pas- 
sibility of human nature as a whole, a condition that has 
been condemned because of transgression. 

If, then, He emptied Himself and assumed “the form of a 
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a&vOpwnoc, cvyxataBacs St poppodtat td GAASTPIOV, TovT- 
gotiv dvOpwnos pboei yivetai TAONTASG, KEvwots Apa Tepi 
avtov ws ayaBov Syod Kai prdvOpwrov Oewpettat Kal 
ovykataBacic, 1 Lev dvOpwrov dAnOdc, H SE Mvoe Ta- 
Ontdov dvOpwrov dAnBdc évta Sexvioa yeyevnpevov. Ard 
grow 6 diSdaoxahoc: “dAov év Eavt@ Eve PEPw pETA TOV 
EUGv,” TOUTECTI THV AvOpwreEiav Pdotv OAOKANpoY, Evwoet 
TH KaO’ bxdotact Leta THV adTis AdiaPAntwv maBdGv. 
Oig Huav Saxavicas tO yeipov, 8 6 TH PvoEL TO NABHTOV 
énevoexpiOn, Aéyw S& tov Ex tHG MapaKojs vdpov tic 
duaptiac [see Rom 7:23, 8:2], od Kpatos éotiv h napa dot 
THIS NpEtTEpas yrMuns Sideorc, gundBetav tH naOntH ths 
@boews Eneioayovoa kat’ &veow Kai Exitactv, ob pdvov 
otowKkev “bn THs Auaptias Katexouévous,” GAG kai Beiac 
Svvdpews petadédwxev [see 2 Pt 1:3-4]} év Eavt@ Aboasg 
Hus to Emitipiov, oyrcs atpeviav kai cwuatos APBapoiav 
Epyalopévns Ev TH Mepi t6 PvoEI KAASY THs YyMpNs TadTd- 
THT, Tols Epyw TILav thy xaptv onovdaTovory. “Ozep ol- 
pat SidaoKwv 6 ayldc gyno: “iva év Eavt@ Sanaviyoy tO 
XEipov, WS KNPOV Tp H ws Atpida yij¢ HAtoc, Kay peta- 
AaBw tHv exeivov Sa thy ovyxpaory,” xaBapdc dSnradj 
TH Xapitt TaV0uG tows Exeivy yevopEvos. 

OlSa 52 Kai Adyov Erepov nepi tod “yopPodtar TO 
addOTptov,” Tapa Tivos &yiov copod Kai Adyov Kai Biov 
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slave” (that is, if He became man), and if in “coming down to 
our level He received an alien form” (that is, if He became 
man, passible by nature), {1041D] it follows that in His “self- 
emptying” and “condescension” He is revealed as one who 
is good and loves mankind, for His self-emptying indicates 
that He truly became man, and His condescension demon- 
strates that He truly became man passible by nature. This is 
why the teacher says: [1044A] “He bears the whole of me 
in Himself, along with all that is mine,” that is, He bears 
the totality of human nature, including its natural, blame- 
less passions, which He united to His own hypostasis.? Hav- 
ing through them “consumed the meaner element”—on ac- 
count of which passibility was imposed on us in our sen- 
tence of condemnation, I mean the /aw of sin which arose 
from disobedience, whose power over us lies in the unnatu- 
ral disposition of our will, establishing, in lesser or greater 
degrees, an impassioned state within the passible condition 
of our nature— He not only saved us who were “held captive 
by sin,”’ but also, by having absolved our penalty in Himself, 
He gave us a share in divine power, which brings about im- 
mutability of soul and incorruptibility of body through the 
identification of the will with what is naturally good in those 
who struggle to honor this grace by their deeds. This is what 
I think Saint Gregory teaches when he says: “So that He 
may consume within Himself [1044B] the meaner element, 
as fire consumes wax or the sun earthly mist, and so that 
I may share in what is His through the intermingling,” be- 
coming, by grace of course, as pure of passion as He is. 

I know another interpretation of the phrase, “He re- 
ceives an alien form,” which I learned from a certain holy 
man, who was wise in both word and way of life.* When he 
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padwy. "EAeye yap épwrnBeic éxetvoc ddAStptov eivat tod 
Adyov pvdoel thy brakory, Gonep Kai THY broTayHy, HV 
drip hsv TapaBPavtwv tiv EvtoAny éextioag dAnv eip- 
yaoato tov yévoug thy owtnpiav [Ps 73(74):12], Eavtod 
TOLOvpEVOS TO HuetEpov. 

“Ata todto Epyw tua TH bxaKony,” véog Addy bnép 
tod mahalod Pboet yevouevos [see 1 Cor 15:45], “Kai met- 
patat tavtN¢ Ex tod naBety,” dia tHV avta@v Exovoiws Hiv 
évexOeic TaO8nHLdtwv. Einep Kata todtov adnOwg tov 
péyav 8iSacKanov, “Exoniace {see John 4:6] xai éxeivace 
{Mt 4:2] kai eSiwnoe [see John 19:28] kal Aywviace {see Lk 
22:44] xat édxpvoe [John 11:35} vopw owpatos,” 5 Sy 
oagrs Evepyous got anddetkic “SiaBéEcews” Kai tH Tpd¢ 
“rods duodobdAous te Kai SobAovG” Tekpr|/plov ovyKata- 
Bacews. Acondtngs yap pboet wepévyxe Kai SodA0¢ 5 Ene 
tov pvoet SodAov yevopevos, iva roujoy Seondtyyv tod SV 
ANATHS TUPAVVLK@s KUpLeboavtos. 

Ata todto ta pév SovAtka SeonotiKws Evepy@v, TOvT- 
éotl Ta OAPKIKad Beixws, THV anaOH Kai Pdoet Seondfov- 
oav év toIg CapKixoic énedeixvuto dvvaptv, 51a 1aBovc 
THY pBopav A@avifovoav kai 514 Oavatov Cwijv Snpiovp- 
yotoav avwheBpov. Ta Seonotixa 5é mpattwv Sovdtkac, 
toutéott Ta Oeikd capKika@s, tv apatov évedeixvuto 
xévwoiv [Phlp 2:7], 51a capKxds raOntis tO yévoc anav TY} 
pOopa yewSev [see Gen 3:20] Beovupyodoav. Ty yap tob- 
twv Exaddayy capac émotoito tas te PvaEts, WY avTdG 
brdctacts Hy, Kai tag abt@v obowdec evepyeiac, HYovv 
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was questioned about this, he said that obedience is alien 
to the nature of the Word (just as subordination is). None- 
theless He rendered this in full for our sakes, since we had 
transgressed the commandment, and thus He accomplished 
the complete sa/vation of humanity, making what is ours His 
own. 

“For this reason He honors obedience by His actions” — 
becoming by nature a new Adam for the sake of the old— 
and “experiences it by suffering,” voluntarily accepting to 
endure the blameless passions of the human body. For this 
reason our great teacher said, “He grew weary, He became 
hungry, He thirsted, [1044C] He endured agony, He wept, all in 
conformity to the laws of the body.” These “deeds” are a 
clear proof of His “disposition,” and a sign of His conde- 
scension to “His fellow slaves and servants.” For He re- 
mained Lord by nature, and became a slave for my sake, who 
am a slave by nature, so that He might make me lord over 
the one (i.e., the devil) who through deception despotically 
lorded it over me. 

It is precisely for this reason that He does the things of 
a slave in a lordly manner, that is, He does the things of 
the flesh as God, showing forth His impassible and naturally 
sovereign power by means of the flesh—a power which 
through His passion destroyed corruptibility, and which 
through His death created life indestructible. In doing 
lordly things in the manner of a slave, that is, the things of 
God by means of the flesh, He intimates His ineffable se/f- 
emptying, which through passible flesh divinized all human- 
ity, {1044D] fallen to the ground through corruption. For 
in the exchange of the divinity and the flesh He clearly 
confirmed the presence of the two natures of which He 
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Kivijoeic, Ov adtds Evwotg Hy aobyxvtos, pt Sexopuevy dt- 
aipeow Kat’ auow tac oboeic, @V abtds bNdOTAOIC Hy, 
einep Eavt@ mpoopvas vyovadixas, tovtéotiw evoeida@c¢ 
Evepy@v, kai 5 Exdotov tHv bx’ abtod ytvopévwy TH 
Svvapet tis Eavtod Bedtytog aywpiotws ovvexqaivwv 
Tis oixeiag sapKds TI Evépyetay. 

Abtod yap évdg Svtos obSév Evixwtepov, 008’ abtod 
TAY TOV EavTOD TavtelWs EvwtikwtEpov A OWOTIKWTE- 
pov. Aid todto Kai Mdoxwv Oedc fv ddAnBac, Kai Savpa- 
Tovpy@v avOpwnos Tv 6 adtds dANOGs, Stt Kai PioEwv 
adnBav xa’ Evwow aPpytov txrdotacts Av adnO%¢° aic 
Katadhijrwes te Kai Tpocpvdc evepyav eSeixvuto owlwv 
avticg dAnPao aovyxitovg owldpevoc, einep anadijc 
pepévnxe poet Kai maOntdc, ABdvatosg Kai Ovntdc, dpa- 
TOS Kai voobLEVOSG, WS OvoEL Ocds Kai Poe AvOpwnog, 6 
abtoc. 

Oitw pév obv, kat’ éué avai, “ipa Thy DraKohy” 6 
pboa Aeondtns kai “neipatai tatbtns Ex Tod maVetv,” obx 
iva owoy pdvov Toig éavtod ty anacav obow ano- 
Kxabapac “tod xeipovos,” adX’ iva kai “trv Hpetépav bra- 
Kory Soxipdoy,” pavOdvev tH neipa tov Hyetépwv Ta 
Ka’ has [see Hbr 5:8], 6 naoav yvdouv ty oboe nept- 
ypapwv, “ndcov pév dnattotpe8a, mdc0v 5 ovyxw- 
povyeOa” npdc tHv tedciav bxotayijy, SV Hg mposdyetv 
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Himself was the hypostasis, along with their essential ener- 
gies, that is, their motions, of which He Himself was the un- 
confused union. And this union admits no division between 
the two natures —of which He Himself was the hypostasis— 
because in a manner consistent with His nature He acted 
uniquely, that is, as a single agent, and in each of the things 
He did by the power of His own divinity, He showed forth— 
simultaneously and inseparably—the activity of His own 
flesh. 

For there is nothing more unified than He, who is truly 
one, and apart from Him there is nothing [1045A] more 
completely unifying or preserving of what is properly His 
own. Thus, even when He suffered, He was truly God, and 
when He worked miracles the same one was truly man, for 
He was the true hypostasis of true natures united in an inef- 
fable union. Acting in both of these natures in a manner 
suitable and consistent with each, He was shown forth as 
one truly preserving them unconfused, while, at the same 
time, preserving Himself without change, insofar as He re- 
mained impassible by nature and passible, immortal and 
mortal, visible to the eyes and known by the intellect, as 
God by nature and man by nature. 

It is in this manner, then, as it seems to me, that He who 
is Lord by nature “honors obedience,” and “experiences it 
by suffering,” not simply to preserve what is properly His 
own, by cleansing all nature of the “meaner element,” but 
so that He who by [1045B] nature contains all knowledge 
might also “test our own obedience,” and /earn that which 
concerns us by experiencing what is our own, namely, “how 
much could be demanded of us, and how much we are to be 
excused,” with a view to that perfect submission through 
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NEPUKE TH Tlatpi TOUS owlopévous {r Pt 3:18} kat’ attov 
Pavévtas TH Suvapet ths xaprtos. 

Os peya kai ppixtdv Svtws Td THs Nua owtnpias 
wvotyplov. “Anattobpe8a” yap dcov Exetvog pvoet TO 
KaQ’ Hpac, “ovyywpobue8a” Sz Soov abtdg brép Hudc 
év@aet TO Kad’ Huds, ef pt] OV yywpNS PiLapaptHpovos 
&€ig motettat kaxiag DANY THs Pbaews TH doVEvetay. Kai 
SHAdsG EoTt tabtyHs DTApxwv tis Evvoiag 4 ToAG odTOC 
SiSdoKaros, toi és abtiv PePaiwv. Droi yap: “Ei yap 
TO pws E5iwxXOy [see John 15:20] 81a td TPOPANUA, Paivov 
év tH oxotia [John 1:5] t@ Biw tobtw, bd tH HAAN 
oxotiac, Tob novnpod Aéyw Kai Tod Netpactod [Mt 5:37, 
4:3], 0 ox6t0¢ xdoov [see Mt 6:23], Wo do0evéotepov; Kai 
ti Savpaotoy, ci éxeivov dtapuydvtosg Navtaraoty, hyeic 
Toows Kat xatadnpOeinuev; Meifov yap éxeivw td dt- 
wx8Fvat, Hep Hiv TO KatadngOyvai, Tapa tots dp8W> 
tadta hoy fouévoic.” 


Ambiguum 5 


E.. THY Mpdc Tdiov tov Vepanevtiyy ExtotoATy Tod ayi- 
ov Atovuciov tod Apeonayitou, tmoxdrov AOnvav- 


“T1as,” or, “Inoots, 6 ravtwy éxéxerva, Taciv éotiv 
avOpwrots obowddc ovvtetaypevos;” Ov dé yap we 
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which He habitually /eads to the Father those who are saved 
in Him, revealed by the power of grace. 

How great and truly awesome is the mystery of our salva- 
tion! For He does not “demand” that we give more than He 
received from us, and He “excuses us” in the measure of His 
surpassing union with our nature, unless of course the habit 
of a sinful inclination should transform the weakness of our 
nature into material for evil. This is clearly the great teach- 
er’s meaning, which he confirms in the following, when he 
says: “If the light shining in the darkness of this present life 
was pursued by the other darkness (I mean the evel one, the 
tempter), because it had a covering over it, how much more 
will our darkness be pursued, seeing that [1045C] it has less 
power than the light? Is it to be wondered at, if, while He 
entirely escaped, we should to some degree be overcome? 
For those who keep a true reckoning of these things, His 
pursuit is a greater miracle than our capture.”*{1045D] 


Ambiguum 5 


O, the Letter to Gaius, the servant of God, from Saint 
Dionysios the Areopagite, Bishop of Athens: 


“How,” you ask, “is Jesus, who is beyond all things, 


ranked together with all men at the same level of es- 
sential being?” But here He is not called “man” insofar 
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aitiog avOpwnwv evOdde AEyetai “AvOpwaoc,” adr’ 
ws adto Kat’ obciav bAnV dANBw> AvVOpwnoOG wv. 


"Enetd?)| Kata tH anhi éxdSoxiv ti¢ ayias Tpagiis, we 
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ov” tov Ogdv dvopdtecOat, tovtoI¢ tov OepanevTv Tdiov 
éxavopSodtat tois Prypaotv 6 OAdS Atovbotos, SiSdoKwy 
Ws ObY ATAWS 6 THV SAWV OEdc capKwBelc AEyeTat “AvOpw- 
TOG,” “GAN wo abtd kat’ ovoiav Sdnv aAnOa> AvOpwros 
av,” ts povn te Kal aAnOH¢ gotry anddeikts H Kata Pboww 
abdtis ovotatikh Sbvautc, fv obK av Tig duaptot THs aAN- 
Beiac “pvoikryy” onoas “évépyeiay,” Kkvpiwe Te Kal TpwTWS 
Xapaktnplotixyy avis, wc eidonoidv brdpyovoay Kivy- 
OV YEVIKWTATHY Tdons THs PvolKGs abt] mpooovons 
mEplektixis iStdtynto<, Hg xwpic ydvov éoti Td pT] Sv, “we 
pdovov tod undayas Svtos,” Kata todtov tov péyav 5t- 
Sdoxadov, “odte xivnot obte brapktw Exovtos.” 

Tpavétata yoov di8daoxe pndév Hpvjo8at navtanact 
TOV HETEPwWV TOV Oedv capkwOévta, TAY tig auaptiac 
{see Hbr 4:15], éxei undé tig pboews Hy, obx amAds AavOpw- 
Tov, AN’ “abt kat’ obdciav dAnv aknOas avOpwrov dvta” 
Siappydnv anopynvapevoc. Od xupiws elvai 51a taHv éx- 

ayouevwv Kai tiv KAfjow avOpwmixiic obowévtos Sia- 
tetvopevds prow: “Hyueic 5& tov Tnoodv otk avOpwamikis 
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as He is the cause of men, but as being that which in 
the entirety of its essence is truly man.! 


According to the simple interpretation of Holy Scripture, 2 
God, as the cause of all, may be designated by the {1048A]} 
names of all the things that have come from Him. With this 
in mind, it seems that Gaius, the servant of God, thought 
that, even after the Incarnation, God is called “man” simply 
by this same mode of predication. Therefore the great Dio- 
nysios corrects him with these words, teaching that the God 
of all, having been made flesh, is not said to be “man” simply 
or superficially, “but as being that which in the entirety of 
its essence is truly man.” The only valid proof that this “es- 
sence” is present in its “entirety,” moreover, is its natural, 
constitutive power, which one would not be mistaken in 
calling a “natural energy,” properly and primarily character- 
istic of the nature in question, since it is the most generic 
motion constitutive of a species, and contains every prop- 
erty that naturally belongs to the essence, apart from which 
there is only nonbeing, “since only that which has absolutely 
no being whatsoever”—according to that great teacher— 
"has neither motion nor {10 48B}] existence.”” 

Thus he teaches quite clearly that none of our natural hu- ; 
man properties should be denied to God incarnate, except 
sin—which in any case does not belong to our nature—and 
he explicitly states, not that He is superficially man, but is 
“chat which in the entirety of its essence is truly man.” He 
consequently maintains that, by virtue of becoming man, 
even His given name is properly His, for after this he 
says: “We do not confine our definition of Jesus to merely 
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apopifconpey,” énel py) WiAdv avOpwrov abtov Soypatito- 
pev, tTEGvovtes tH bnEp Evvoiav Evworv. Ovowda¢ yap, 
dAN OD “Ws avOpanwv aitiov” éx’ adtod tod dot cod 
Ka’ Lads dAnOac obawPEvtos TO “AvOpwn0” évopa AEyo- 
pev. “COv0SE yap avOpwros pdvov,” Stt Kai Oed¢ 6 attoc, 
“ovdé Orepodotos pdovov,” 11 kai dvOpwaos 6 abtéc, einep 
Hi) Wiies avOpwros prte yopvos bmapxet Oedc, “add’ av- 
Opwrocg aANOdc 6 Stagepdvtws PiAdvOpwroc.” 

Areipw yap 160 to mpdc avOpwnous, Srep éotiv dAn- 
OH>s avTS PboEL Td TOBObLEVOV YEYovE, ENTE Tt TETOVOWS 
cig tH v idiav oboiav mpdc THs APOEyKTOV KEevwoEWG, PTE 
TLTHS AVOpwaxivng Sia THY andppntov mpdodnyw dpei- 
Was HF) pewmoas td advohov pboews, @V 6 hdyog Kvpiws 
avtis KabéotynKe ovotacts “dnip avOpwxouc,” Sti Oeixws, 
avdpdc yap xwpic, “Kai kata avOpwrovg” avOpwrikds, 
6tt “vow Kujoews,” “éx tig avOpwnwv obcias 6 bnE- 
pobotog ovoiwpévoc:” od yap Ary pdovny épavtacev 
Hptv év Eavt@ tiv év elder capKds diapdppworv, Kata 
tobs twav Maviyaiwy Anpouc, | cdpKa ovvovolwpEévny 
obpavoev éavt@ ovyxatyyaye, Kata tovs Anodwwapiov 
pbOouc, aAN’ “adtd Kat’ oboiav dAnv aAnOGs avOpwroc” 
YEYOVWS, TpocAnWer SnAovoTi capKds voepwH> éWvxw- 
pévns, EvwOsions adt@ xaO’ bxdotaow. 
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human categories,” since we do not decree that He is a mere 
man, for this would be to divide the union that transcends 
thought. Thus when we call Him “man” it is not “insofar as 
He is the cause of men,” but because in truth He who is God 
by nature essentially imbued Himself with our substance. 
Again, “He is not only man,” for He Himself is also God, 
and neither is He “only beyond being,” for He Himself is 
also [1048C] a human being, thus He is neither mere man, 
nor naked God, “for the preeminent lover of mankind has 
truly become man.” 

Out of His infinite longing for human beings, He has be- 
come truly and according to nature the very thing for which 
He longed, neither suffering any change in His own being 
on account of His unutterable self-emptying,} nor altering 
or diminishing anything whatsoever from human nature on 
account of His ineffable assumption of the flesh. The com- 
bination of these established the constitution of His human 
nature both “above mankind”—for He was divinely con- 
ceived without the participation of a man—and “after the 
manner of men,” in a human way, for He was born “accord- 
ing to the law of conception,” and thus “the One who is be- 
yond being came into being by taking upon Himself the be- 
ing of humans.” For He did not simply project to our mind’s 
eye an imaginary appearance of Himself in the form of flesh, 
as the babblings of the Manicheans would have it, neither 
did He bring down flesh {1048D] from heaven fused to- 
gether with His divine nature, according to the myths of 
Apollinarios, but He became “that which in the entirety of 
its essence is truly man,” clearly by the assumption of hu- 
man flesh endowed with an intellectual soul, united to Him 
according to hypostasis. 
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Eott $2 obSév Fttov bnepovardtytos brEeprAnpns 6 
dei brEpodvoios.” Od yap dreledxOn tH PdoEL YEVOUEVOS 
avOpwroc, todvavtiov 5 paddov ovvertjpev Eavt@ thv 
pvowy, Etepov abtiy roljoas pvotrptov, abtds 5é pEivac 
Ravtanacrw ahytos, kai tv oikeiav capKwotv, Aaxodoav 
yéveow brepodoiov, pvotnpiov navtos deifac dAnmtoté- 
pav, TOoodtov KaTaAnTtds 5 abtiv yeyovws Sow TAEOV 
tyvwoOn SV adtijs dAnntOtEepos. “Kptqiog yap tott Kai 
eta trv Exgavowy,” onoiv 6 SiSdoKadroc, “H, iva TO Oerdte- 
pov elu, kai év tH Expavoet. Kai todto yap Inoov Kéxpv- 
Mtal, Kai obdevi Adyw ovSé v@ TO Kat’ adTOV é€yKtat 
wvotyptov, dAAd Kai Aeydpevov Appytov pével Kai vo- 
obuEvov dyvwortov.” Ti tobtov mpdc axddetkw Oeiag brep- 
ovoldtntog yévort’ av anodeKtixwtepov, ExPavoet td 
Kp¥elov Kai Adyw THY APaciav Kai v@ Snrobvons THY Kad’ 
baEpoXny ayvwoiay, kai Td 57 pEilov einetv, odoiwoet Td 
brepovotov; 

“Apérer ty tattns teptovoia Kai cig odciav aAnOeic 
Ewv dnép obciav Odo1WON”: tods “vdpous SHAAST Katvo- 
TOUNOAS Tis KATA OLIV Yevécews,” Kal Sixa THIS & avdpoc 
év eidet oxopac aAnOdc yevopnevos avOpwnoc. “Kai SnAoi 
Tlap8évoc” abtov “ineppvads xbovoa” “tov bmEPOvOIOV 
Adyov xwpisg avdpdc” “Ex” tHv adtijs “napOeviKOv aipda- 
Twv” avOpwrikas, Eevw “napa tiv pbow Beop@, dtamAat- 
TOMEVOY.” 
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“He who eternally transcends being is no less overflowing 5 
with transcendent being,” for in becoming man He was not 
subjugated to human nature, but on the contrary [1049A] 
He elevated nature to Himself, making nature itself another 
mystery, while He Himself remained entirely beyond com- 
prehension, showing that His own Incarnation, which was 
granted a birth beyond being, was more incomprehensible 
than every mystery. As much as He became comprehensi- 
ble through the fact of His birth, by so much more do we 
now know Him to be incomprehensible precisely because of 
that birth. “For He remains hidden even after His manifes- 
tation,” says the teacher, “or, to speak more divinely, He re- 
mains hidden 7m His manifestation. For the mystery remains 
concealed by Jesus, and can be drawn out by no word or 
mind, for even when spoken of, it remains ineffable, and 
when conceived, unknown.”* Beyond this, what could be a 
more compelling demonstration of the Divinity’s transcen- 
dence of being? For it discloses its concealment by means of 
a manifestation, its ineffability through speech, and its tran- 
scendent unknowability through the mind, and, to say what 
is greatest of all, it shows itself to be beyond being [1049B] 
by entering essentially into being. 

“To be sure, by this superabundance of transcendent be- 6 
ing, He truly came into being, and became a human being in 
a manner beyond being,” and thereby “innovated the laws of 
natural birth,”> for He truly became man without the seed 
of the male species. “And this was made clear by a virgin 
who, in a manner beyond nature, conceived” the “Word who 
is beyond being, shaped into human form from her virginal 
blood without the participation of a man,”° by a strange or- 
dinance contrary to nature. 
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“Kai trip avOpwnov évipyet ta avOpwrov,” tv tw 
ototxeiwy ana8ac Katvotoproas pvot taic Bacen. “Kai 
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tooi, owpatixov éyKkov Exovor kai bAns Papos, thy bypav 
Kai Gotatov oboiav” petabatixds “énexdpevto,” zEpima- 
tawv éxi Oaddoons [Mt 14:26] ws én’ E5aqQove, kai tH Svvapet 
THS Eavtod GedtHTOG axwpiotwe Sia THs pEetTaBdoews ovv- 
ekQaivwv Tis oikeiag oapKds Ty Kata Mvov éEvépyetay, 
einep oboe tabtns 1) wetaBatixr) KaBéotyHKe Kivnotc, dAd’ 
ov Tig Hvwpevns adty Kad’ bxdoctacw bnepaneipov Kai 
brEepovoiov GedtHTOS. 

Anak yap avOpwrtkads “ovaweic 6 brepoboios Adyos” 
weta ths avOpwaivns ovciag dyeiwtov elxev we idiav 
abtod kai TH yevix@s adbtov wo avOpwnov xapaxtnpifov- 
oav tig ovoiag Kivnowy, naow ols wo avOpwnos éviipyet 
pvotkas cidonoiovpevyy, einep adr Pac yéyovev avOpw- 
TOG, avarvéwy, Aahav, Badifwv, xelpac Ktvav, npocpvas 
tats aicOycent ypwuevos eic avtiAnyw tev aicOntav, 
Tear, Super, Eobiwv, drrvev, komov, Saxpbwv, Aywviov, 
Kaito. dévapic @y abv8undotatos [see 1 Cor 1:24], Kai ta 
Aotna navta olg abtoupymas woyxis Sixnv gvotkas td 
ovugvis o@pa Kivodons, tv TpooAnPeeioay vot Kiva, 
ws abtod Kai yevopévynv adnOac kai Aeyopevny, f Kvpiws 
eimeiv, avtoc Sixa tporis tovO’ Snep éoti npaypatixas 
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“And in a manner beyond man He works the things of a 
man,” for without undergoing any change He innovated the 
nature of the elements, evident even in the simple act of 
walking. This is “made clear by the unstable element of wa- 
ter, which supported the weight of His material and earthly 
feet, for by His transcendent power it stood firm and did 
not yield.” Thus He truly “marched upon [{1049C] the liquid 
and unstable substance without getting His feet wet, even 
though they had bodily mass and material weight,” and so 
He walked about on the surface of the sea as if it were dry land. 
By walking about in this manner, He shows that the natural 
activity of His own flesh is inseparable from the power of 
His divinity, since movement from one place to another is 
an activity belonging to His human nature but not to the 
Divinity beyond infinity and being, which is united to it ac- 
cording to hypostasis. 

For once the “Word beyond being assumed human be- 
ing,”® He possessed as His own, together with His human 
being, its undiminished power of movement, which char- 
acterizes Him generically as man, and which took on spe- 
cific form through all that He performed naturally as man, 
because He truly became man: breathing, speaking, walk- 
ing, moving His hands, [1049D} naturally making use of His 
senses for the perception of physical objects, hungering, 
thirsting, eating, sleeping, growing weary, weeping, and suf- 
fering agony—even though He was a self-existing Power.° 
And He did these things—and all the rest— moving will- 
ingly the assumed nature that truly had become and is called 
His own, in the way that the soul independently and natu- 
rally moves the body that is native to it, or to speak more 
precisely, He Himself, without change, truly became what 
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QvOIG YEVOLEVOS Apavtdotwes TH brEp HU@v oixovopiav 
TETAY PwKev. 

Ovx aveihev obv thy ovotatiKry THs TpooAngOeions 
ovoiag évépyeiav, @onep odd’ adbtTHV THY oboiay, 6 S1- 
Sdoxados cinwv: “Ynép odciav obaiw8n Kai drip avOpw- 
mov éviypyet Ta AvOpwnov,” add’ Eeikev éx’ Ayooiv vv 
KALVOTHTA TOV TPOTWV EV TH POVILETHTL TMV QLOIKOV 
owlopevny AOywv, wv xwpis obdSév TOV Svtwv Eotiv Step 
éortiv. 

Ei 8 p@peEv, ws tig pév TpooAnHVeions obciac Béotc, 
tig 5&é ovotatixns avtis évepyeiag apaipectc, 4 “Kad? 
bmepoxry oti andpaaic,” tiviAdyw THY adTIy Ex apPotv 
tows teOeioay, tig pév brapki, tiH¢ 5é Tavtwe avaipeow 
onpaivovoav deifopev; 

"H -xddu, éxeinep odk abtoxivytos  mpoodnpOeioa 
gboig éotiv, bxd THs Hvwpévng abty Kal’ bxdctacw 
aAnOac xivovpévn GedtyTOG, THY OvoTATIKHY attic apat- 
pobpeOa xivnow, pnd’ adr tiv oboiav 6podorjcouey, 
ok advOvundctatov paveicay, toutéott KaO’ éavtiy, aAX’ 
év abt@ T@ kat’ aAnBeiav adr ovowGévtt OG Adyw 
tO elvat Aabotoay, ionv Ex’ augotv tH aitiav éxovtes tis 
Tapattyoews: H Kai tiv Kivyot TH PboEL OVVOPOAoyHGo- 
LEV, HS Xwpic ObdSE Pboic Eoti, yivwoKovTEs WC ETEPOG PEV 
6 tod elvat Adyos Eotiv, EtEpog Sé 6 Tod TAIc elvai tpoTOG, 
6 pév THY pba, 6 Sé THY Oixovopiav mMoTObpEVOG, wv H 
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human nature is, and in actual fact fulfilled the divine plan 
of salvation on our behalf. 

Thus the teacher did not abrogate the [1052A] constitu- 
tive energy of the essence that He assumed, nor did he abro- 
gate the essence itself, when he said: “He became a human 
being in a manner beyond being, and in a manner beyond 
man He works the things of a man,” but in both instances 
shows the newness of the modes preserved in the perma- 
nence of their natural principles, without which no being 
remains what it is. 

If, however, we say that the “transcendent negation”” en- 
tails both the affirmation of the assumed human essence 
and the negation of its constitutive energy, on what grounds 
can we prove that the same principle of negation applied to 
both would not entail affirming the existence of the latter 
and the destruction of the former? 

Again, if we say that the assumed nature is not self-moved 
(since it is truly moved by the Godhead, united to it accord- 
ing to hypostasis), and in so doing we negate that nature’s 
constitutive motion, it follows that we shall not be able to 
affirm [1052B] the essence itself, which plainly is not a self- 
subsisting hypostasis, for it has no existence in and of it- 
self, but instead receives its being in the person of God the 
Word, who truly assumed it. On these terms we would have, 
again, equal grounds for rejecting both nature and motion, 
and therefore we should admit the motion together with 
the nature, without which there is no nature, recognizing 
that the principle of being is one thing, and the mode of its 
existence is another, the one confirming nature, the other 
the dispensation of the Incarnation. The coming together 
of these two natures constitutes the great mystery “of the 
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nature of Jesus, which is beyond nature,”" and shows that 
both the difference of the energies and their union are pre- 
served intact, the former understood to be “without divi- 
sion” in the natural principle of what has been united, while 
the latter are “known without confusion” in the unified 
mode of the Lord’s activities.” 

For what, who, where, and how [{1052C] could such a na- 
ture come to exist bereft of its constitutive power? For in 
the words of the great teacher, “that which is completely 
lacking in power neither exists, nor is it something in par- 
ticular, nor can it have anything whatsoever predicated of 
it.”3 And even if these arguments were not logically compel- 
ling, we would nonetheless be obliged reverently to confess 
the two natures of Christ, of which He Himself is the hy- 
postasis, and the natural energies of His two natures, of 
which He is the true union, since He performs the activities 
proper to each nature as a single subject, and in all His ac- 
tivities He reveals the energy of His own flesh, united insep- 
arably to His divine power. For how will He be God by na- 
ture and man by nature without possessing completely what 
belongs to each nature in its natural constitution? What and 
who will He be known to be—which is not subject to change 
~if this could not {1052D] be confirmed by what He per- 
forms by means of His natural energies? How could each 
of the natures —from which, and in which He is constituted, 
and indeed which very things He zs— how, I say, can these 
constitutive elements be confirmed if they are devoid of 
their natural motion and activity? 

Thus, “though He was beyond being, He came into be- 
ing,” fashioning within nature 4 new origin of creation and a 
different mode of birth, for He was conceived having become 
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the seed of His own flesh, and He was born having become 
the seal of the virginity of the one who bore Him, show- 
ing that in her case mutually contradictory things can truly 
come together. For she herself is both virgin and mother, in- 
novating nature by a coincidence of [1053A] opposites, since 
virginity and childbearing are opposites, and no one would 
have been able to imagine their natural combination. There- 
fore the Virgin is truly “Theotokos,” for in a manner beyond 
nature, as if by seed, she conceived and gave birth to “the 
Word who is beyond being,” since the mother of one who 
was sown and conceived is properly she who gave Him birth. 
[1053B} 

“And in a manner beyond man, He does the things of 14 
man,” according to a supreme union involving no change, 
showing that the human energy is conjoined with the divine 
power, since the human nature, united without confusion to 
the divine nature, is completely penetrated by it, with abso- 
lutely no part of it remaining separate from the divinity to 
which it was united, having been assumed according to hy- 
postasis. For “in a manner beyond” us, the “Word beyond 
being truly assumed our being,” and joined together the 
transcendent negation with the affirmation of our nature 
and its natural properties, and so became man, having 
united His transcendent mode of existence with the princi- 
ple of His human nature, so that the ongoing existence of 
that nature might be confirmed by the newness of the mode 
of existence, not suffering any change at the level of its inner 
principle, and thereby make known His power that is be- 
yond infinity, [1053C] recognized through the generation of 
opposites. 

By His power He transformed the passions of nature into 15 
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acts of the will, so that they were not the results of natural 
necessity, as they are with us, but in His case it was just the 
opposite. He made His way through the passible element 
of our nature, authoritatively showing that what in His 
own will is moved naturally by His power, is in our case that 
which moves our will." Clarifying this point in what follows, 
the teacher says: “And why go through all the rest, which are 
very many? For anyone who looks into them divinely will 
know, in a way that transcends the intellect, that even the 
affirmations concerning Jesus’s love for humanity have the 
power of transcendent negations.” For by virtue of His inef- 
fable conception “the Word beyond being” clothed Himself 
in all the elements of nature along with nature itself, and He 
had nothing positively human (in the principle of His hu- 
man nature) that was not also divinely {1053D] negated by 
the transcendent mode of existence. 

The knowledge of these things is beyond human concep- 
tion, for they are not subject to demonstration, and can only 
be grasped in faith by those who genuinely revere the mys- 
tery of Christ. The teacher expresses this mystery in sum- 
mary fashion when he says: “To speak briefly, he was not 
man,” for He was free by nature from the necessity of na- 
ture, since He did not owe His existence to the law of gen- 
eration that applies to us, “not because He was not a human 
being” (for He was “that which in the entirety of its essence 
is truly man,” having assumed by nature our natural attri- 
butes), “but rather like one who had come forth from hu- 
man beings,” since He is consubstantial with us, a human 
being like us according to His nature, yet He is “beyond hu- 
man beings,” [1056A]} and encompasses nature in a newness 
of modes, a thing that was not within our power. 
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“And in a manner beyond man, He truly became man,” 
since He maintained the modes of existence (which are 
above nature), along with the principles of being (which are 
according to nature), united and unimpaired. The conjunc- 
tion of these was beyond what is possible, but He for whom 
nothing is impossible became their true union, and was the 
hypostasis in neither of them exclusively, in no way acting 
through one of the natures in separation from the other, but 
in all that He did He confirmed the presence of the one 
through the other, since He is truly both. 

As God, He was the motivating principle of His own hu- 
manity, and as man He was the revelatory principle of His 
own divinity. One could say, then, that He experienced suf- 
fering in a divine way, since it was voluntary (and He was not 
mere man); and that He worked miracles in a human way, 
since they were accomplished through the flesh (for He was 
not naked God). Therefore His sufferings are wondrous, for 
they have been renewed by [{1056B] the natural divine power 
of the one who suffered. So too are His wonders wedded to 
passibility, for they were completed by the naturally passible 
power of the flesh of the one who worked them. Knowing 
this, the teacher said: “As for the rest, He did not do divine 
things after the manner of God,” for they were not done 
only divinely, as if separated from the flesh, for “He was 
not merely beyond being; and neither did He do human 
things in a human way,” for they were not done solely by the 
flesh, separated from the divinity, “for He was not merely 
a human being. Instead, as God having become man, He 
lived His life among us according to a certain new theandric 
energy.”' 

For by assuming flesh endowed with intellectual soul, 
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“the preeminent lover of mankind truly became man,” and 
because His divine energy was humanized through its in- 
effable union with the natural energy of the flesh, He 
completed the plan of salvation on our behalf [1056C] in a 
“theandric” manner, which means that, in a way that was si- 
multaneously divine and human, he “accomplished both hu- 
man and divine things.” To put it more clearly, His “life 
among us” was such that divine and human energy coincided 
in a single identity. 

Yet in affirming the union of the divine and human ener- 
gies by negating their division, the wise teacher was not ig- 
norant of the natural distinction between the things that 
have been united. For the union, by excluding division, 
{t056D] does not impair the distinction. If, then, the mode 
of union preserves the principle of distinction, the expres- 
sion of the saint is a circumlocution,” which by using the 
appropriate designation for the duality of Christ’s natures 
seeks to suggest the duality of His energies, since in respect 
of natural properties and qualities the essential principle of 
the united natures is in no way diminished by the union. 
Nonetheless it is not, as some would have it, “by the nega- 
tion of two extremes that we arrive at an affirmation”® of 
something in the middle, for there is no kind of intermedi- 
ate nature in Christ that could be the positive remainder 
after the negation of two extremes.!? 

He called this energy “new,” insofar as it is characteris- 
tic of a new mystery, the principle of which is the ineffable 
mode [1057A] of natural coinherence. For who can grasp 
the manner in which God becomes flesh and yet remains 
God? Or how, remaining true God, He is true man? Or how 
He shows Himself to be truly both in His natural existence, 
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and truly each through the other, without undergoing any 
change in either? Faith alone can grasp these things, honor- 
ing in silence the Word, concerning whom the nature of cre- 
ated beings has not a word to say. And he called the energy 
“theandric,” but not because he thought it was something 
simple, or that it was some kind of composite thing. For the 
“theandric energy” is not the natural manifestation of either 
divinity or humanity alone, nor is it that of a composite na- 
ture occupying some kind of borderland between the two 
extremes. Instead it is the energy that belongs most natu- 
rally to “God made man,” to Him who became perfectly in- 
carnate. 

Again, he did not say that it was “one” energy, because 
there would be no other way to understand “new” than 
“one,” as some have thought.” For “newness” is a quality, 
not a quantity, [1057B]} because the latter will necessarily in- 
troduce by itself a new nature (since the definition of every 
nature is the principle of its essential energy), something 
that not even a fabricator of such chimeras as the goat-stag 
would countenance.”! And how, moreover, if this is granted, 
could such a being, having but one energy, and a natural one 
at that, be able to perform miracles and endure sufferings, 
which differ from each other according to the principle of 
their nature, unless it be by the negation that follows on the 
destruction of those qualities that constitute its permanent 
condition? For no being, while remaining within the bounds 
and principles of its own nature, can perform things that are 
contrary by means of one and the same energy. 

Therefore it is not permitted to say that there is simply 
“one,” or a “natural,” energy common both to Christ’s divin- 
ity and His flesh, since divinity and flesh are not identical in 
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ovta Batéipw renompévov, xwpic tis Exatépov pépous 
mpog Vatepov Kata tov Pboet Adyov petaPorrs Kai ovp- 
PvPTEWS. 


‘Qonep yap tod mupaxtwiévtog Ligovs TO TpHTIKOV 
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natural quality. If they were, they would be identical [1057C] 
in nature, and the Trinity would consequently increase to a 
quaternity. For none of the things that identifies the Son 
with the Father and the Spirit in respect of the one essence 
was identified with the flesh through the union, even if the 
Son made that flesh life-giving in virtue of His union with it 
(for in its own nature it is mortal). Had He indeed changed 
the substance of flesh into something that it was not, iden- 
tifying it with the divine nature after the union, then He 
Himself would be found to exist in a nature subject to 
change. 

Let us then understand the “theandric energy” in the way 
that it has been interpreted. For the Word made flesh ac- 
tively “lived” out this energy “among us” not for Himself but 
for our sake, and He renews our nature by means of things 
beyond nature. One’s way of life is lived in accordance with 
the law of nature, and since the Lord is double in nature, it is 
fitting that His life is lived in accordance with [1057D] both 
divine and human laws, indissolubly united without confu- 
sion. This life is also “new,” not simply because it is strange 
and astounding to those on earth, and without precedent in 
the nature of beings, but because it constitutes the form of 
the new energy as newly lived out by Him. Perhaps he who 
conceived of the appropriate designation for this mystery 
called it “theandric” so that he might show forth the mode 
of exchange of the natural properties inherent in the inef- 
fable union—which makes whatever naturally belongs to 
each part of Christ interchangeable with the other—with- 
out changing or confusing either part with the other on the 
{1060A] level of their natural principles. 

It is just like what happens when a sword is heated in a 
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AMBIGUA TO THOMAS 


YEYOVE KaVvOTIKOY, Kai TO KavOTIKOV THNTIKOV (VHON yap 
orep TM adr pw TO ndp, odtw Kai t@ tod o1SHpov tyn- 
TIK@ TO TOD MLPOS KavotiKdy), Kai yéyove HEV KavoTIKdg 
6 oidnpos Evwoet TH Mpdc 1d TDP, Kai TuNTIKOV TO TOP 
Evwoet TH TPds TOV TiSNpov, odSétEpov SE TPdTOV TH KAO’ 
Evwow avidSdcet Tpdc Odtepov nénovOev, AA’ ExatEpov 
Kav Tf Tod ovyKEltévon Kab’ Evwowy iStoTHTl pepevnke 
THs Kata pbow OikElag avexntwtoVv: odtWS KAY TH pv- 
otnpiw tig Bias CapKwoews, Oedtns Kai avOpwxdtys 
hvw8n Kad’ dxd0TAOW, undetépas tis pvoiKis Exotaons 
évepyeiag 51a tv Evwowy, prjte pv doxetov avtiy Ke- 
KtNpEvys pETA THY Evwor Kai THs oVYKEILEVNS Kai ovv- 
vpeotwons Siaxekptpévny. 

“Ody yap ty Spactixy Svvaper tig oixeias OedtyTos 6 
capxwOeic Adyos SAnv goxnkws ovpqueicav Kad’ Evworv 
aAvtov Thy TAaONTIKHy rH¢ iSiag avOpwxrdtyTtos Sbvapt, 
avOpwrivws Oeog Ov évijpyet ta Oavpata, 51a capKds 
pvoe TaOyTH¢ CVUTANPObLEVa Kai Beika@s AvOpwnos dv 
Siefjer ta 1aOy THS PUGEWwS Kat’ EEovoiav EnttelobuEva 
Beixrv: dupw SE LAADAov OeavSpixiic, ws Oed¢ Spod Kai 
&vOpwrog wy, tots Lev Huds Eavtoic amo0diSovc, gavévtac 
dnep yeyovapey, TOs $2 SiSodc Hpac éavt@, YEvopEevous 
dnep napédeke, Kai 80 dupotipwv motobpEevos THY THY 
&& wv, év oig te Kai dnep bmijpyev adnOeiav, wo Udvoc 
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fire: the quality of sharpness assumes the quality of heat, 
and the quality of heat that of sharpness (for just as the fire 
is united to the iron, so too is the heat of the fire diffused 
throughout the cutting edge of the sword), and the iron be- 
comes burning hot through its union with the fire, and the 
fire acquires a cutting edge through its union with the iron. 
Yet neither of the elements undergoes any change in the ex- 
change that results from their union, but each remains se- 
Cure in its own natural properties, even though it has ac- 
quired the property of the other to which it has been 
joined.” Likewise, in the mystery of the divine Incarna- 
tion, divinity and humanity were united in the hypostasis 
of the Word: neither of the natural energies was displaced 
in the union, neither [1060B] functioned independently af- 
ter the union, and neither was divided from that to which it 
had been conjoined and with which it coexisted. 

For in the indissoluble union, the Word made flesh pos- 
sessed the whole active power of His own divinity together 
with the whole passive power of His own humanity. Being 
God He worked wonders in a human way, for they were ac- 
complished through naturally passible flesh. Being man He 
experienced the sufferings of human nature, but in a divine 
way, for they unfolded at the command of His sovereign 
will. Or rather, both were done in a theandric way, since He 
is God and man at the same time. By means of the wonders 
He restored us to ourselves, revealing the state in which we 
were created. By means of the sufferings, He makes us His 
own, for we have become that which He revealed. By means 
of both He enables us to trust in the truth of the natures 
from which, in which, and which He is, for He alone és true 
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aAnOnc xai motds {see Apc 3:14], kai éxep éoti rap’ HU@v 
dpodoyetoGa BovAdpevoc. 

“Ov éxovtes, Nytacpevot, Adyw te kai Big poppobpuevov 
plurjoacVe tH paxpoOvuiay [Eph 5:1; 1 Tim 1:16}, kai tHv 
Tapotoav Sexopevor ypaphy, pavynté por twv eugepo- 
Lévwv PidavOpwror Kpttai viKdvtes ovpnaVeia ta Tod 
maisd¢ busy dAtoOrpata, pov tabtHy éExSexopevy THS 
evneBeiacg avtidoou, Kai yéveo8é pot pecitat THs mpdc 
avtov Kataddayis eipyyyv Snpiovpyodvtes thy ndvta 
voov trepéxovoav {[Phlp 4:7], ig abtég dpywv éotiv 6 Dw- 
tHp IIs 9:6}, et mpaxtiky tio twv naBwv tapayiis éhev- 
Bepav tods pofpovyévous adtév [Ps 24(25):14], Kai Tlatyp 
tov wéAAovtoc aidvog [Is 9:6], Tivebpati yevvev Si ayannys 
Kat yv@oews Tovs “TOV dvw Kdopov TAnpwoavtac.” ALTH 
5é6fa, peyalwovvy, xpatoc [Jud 25}, obv te Tlatpi cai to 
ayio TIvedpatt etc tovs ai@vac. Autry. 
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and {1060C} trustworthy, and wishes to be confessed as such 
by us. 

Since He has taken shape in your speech and life, O sanc- 
tified ones,” imitate His /ong-suffering, and when you have 
received this present writing, show yourselves to me as a 
kind judge of what is contained herein. Overcome with 
compassion the failings of your child, who awaits only the 
reward of his obedience, and become the means by which | 
may be reconciled to God. In doing this you will bring forth 
the peace that passes all understanding, the prince of which is the 
Savior Himself, who frees those who fear Him from the dis- 
turbance of their passions through perseverance in the prac- 
tice of virtue. He is the Father of the age to come, who begets in 
the Spirit through love and knowledge “those who fill the 
world above.”** To Him be glory, majesty [1060D] and do- 
minion, together with the Father and the Holy Spirit, to the 
ages. Amen. 
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Prologue 
(Letter to John of Kyzikos) 


Piss TIwavvnv Apxierioxonov Kutixov, Mattos év 
Kupiw yaiperv. 

"Exatvobvtat pév, Kai TvXov Stkaiws, Tapa NavtTwv THIS 
Pirouabeias évexev oi npoOvpdtepot THY Kadwv Epactai 
Kai th¢ éx’ abtoic émotyunsg eximedntai onovdaidtepor 
Toic Kpeittoot Kai TOV Kpeitrovwv SidacKxddotcs Mpooidy- 
Tec, St SU Epwthsews TH Yv@ow twv Hyvonpévwv Kai 
THY exioTHUN averarcxdvtws AapPavovtes, oPas adtOUS 
ayvoias kai dsetpias Kai tod Kat’ abtas dveidouc éAevOe- 
povory. 

“Yuds 5é tic av abies éxatvéceie Adyos; A tis avVOpwnwv 
Kav Savoia nepirafetv buwy 6 tig apetiis wEyeBos iKxa- 
voc ebpeOroetan; ‘Ott S6kipoi AoytK@v mpoPatwv noipéves 
brapxovtes kai mpdc THy avw udavdpav gwvaic ovpryyos 
Tvevuatikys avayev te kai éexavayew'! ciddtec [see John 
10:3-4}, ola 51 tis avepixtov toig GdAots tTwV Deiwv pv- 
OTIKi|S Yywmoews Thy Ftv mpoetknpores, Kad’ Hv HS Xpr- 
otobd éxxrnoias akiws nemiotevpévor tods otaxas vnd¢ 
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(Letter to John of Kyzikos) [1061A]} 


CFreetings in the Lord from Maximos to John, the Arch- 
bishop of Kyzikos. 

Those who more ardently desire to apprehend beautiful 
things, and who exercise themselves with greater diligence 
in the science that pertains to them, are praised by all—and 
rightly so, it seems to me—when, on account of their love 
of learning, they seek out the best teachers of the great- 
est truths. For by asking questions they acquire (without in- 
curring any shame) the knowledge and science of what had 
previously eluded them, and, by bringing an end to their ig- 
norance, [1064A] they clear themselves of the stigma occa- 
sioned by their former deficiencies in theory and practice. 

But as for you, what speech could worthily praise you? Or 
who among men could encompass, even with his mind, the 
magnitude of your virtue? For being a seasoned shepherd of 
rational sheep, you lead and restore them to the heavenly 
sheepfold by the sounds of your spiritual pipe. And you are 
able to do this because you have acquired what most men 
fail to obtain, namely, a state of mind receptive to the mysti- 
cal knowledge of God. Because of this, your hand has been 
placed on the rudder of the Church of Christ, which you 
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AMBIGUA TO JOHN 


TpOKov éemtotnpovws iOdvete, peta tot gdptoV Tis> 
tiotews Kai Tic TOD Kata Ocdv Biov ebapeneiac, Mpdc TOV 
Atpéva tod Osiov CeArpatos, undév tv Kata Thy OdAao- 
cay tod Biov neipacuav napapAaPeioav. 

Tlepi tev éyvwopévwv byiv, dv Kai &nyntas buas Kat- 
gotnoev 6 Oedc, od pdvov todcs cogwtépous, eimep tic 
byady éottv SAws Kata THY Yv@oww avwtepos, GAA Kai 
tovs undevdcg akious kai navteA@s navtds aneipovc paOr- 
patos, tiotet tod evdpetv TI, KaBWs eiwOate, Kai napa toic 
donpois éxionpov épwrav oby Hyeiobe avaktov. 

Aid Kaya Sefdpevos THY Tipiav budv émotoAry Tov 
mepi Exkdotov TaVv anopyPévtwv piv’ Kepadaiwv év Toic 
tod ayiov Oeoddyou Ipnyopiov Adyotc, mepi Ov Eptdo- 
Tovodpev rHvika obv AAANAOls Hey, anoSoVevta 16 tHvt- 
Kadta A\Oyov'* ypapy KkataSevévy otetrAat bpiv KeAevov- 
oav, dbpas péev eixdtwo tHS ap_etiis eBabpaca Kai 1d 
Tapas Kai DYHAOV THs KAT abdTIV xplotompEeRods buwy 
mtwxeiag avipvyoa, paddAov Sé tov Kata ravta tpdzov Sr 
bya te kai év dpiv Sofalou|evov Kupiov, tov Kai mouj- 
oavta buds Kai TV Mpos TO aEious adtod yevéo@at xapt- 
oOeioav byiv Sdvapty toics Eavtod iStapact bi abtwv tHV 
Epywv Kai tic dAnPeiacs apidHrAws wpaliopévny Exqai- 
vovta péxptc épod tod pkpod Kai pndevdc d£iov Kai dpa- 
Bois Kai maons yvEVod Tavtdnaow ap_etiis Kai Yywoews. 

Tlepi tobtov tanewwbévtag Pewpevoc, guavtdov dé 
KatadéfacOat dyav 1d énitaypa Kata Sivan éPracdyny, 
undéva tod mponetiis voptoOfjvat tois ToAAOIG HUG Xaptv 
Tomodpevos Adyov- GAAd Kal byEic TOV TpooPIA Kai 
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skillfully hold to a steady course like a ship, carrying its 
cargo of faith and the dignity of a godly life to the harbor of 
the divine will, suffering none of the storms and shipwrecks 
that beset those who sail on the sea of life. 

It is therefore all the more remarkable that you do not 
consider it beneath your dignity to ask questions, not only 
of those more advanced in wisdom than yourself (if such in- 
deed there be), but even of those unworthy of regard and 
completely devoid of learning, in the hope that you might 
discover something of significance among insignificant 
men. And this is your habit, even when the matter at hand 
is one you understand thoroughly, and of which God has 
{1064B] made you an authoritative interpreter. 

Thus, when I received your honorable letter, urging me to 
write down and send you the interpretations of the passages 
that perplexed us in the orations of Saint Gregory the Theo- 
logian, which we had labored over when we were together, 
I was amazed by your virtue and praised the luminous and 
lofty example of your Christ-like self-abnegation. Indeed I 
was moved to praise the Lord Himself, {1064C] who by and 
in your person is glorified in every possible way. For it is He 
who created you, and who, in a distinctly beautiful form, 
manifests even unto me—though I am but a small, worth- 
less, and unlearned man, utterly bereft of virtue and knowl- 
edge—the power to become worthy of Him by means of His 
attributes, a power which has been granted to you on ac- 
count of your deeds themselves and the truth. 

Seeing your humility in this matter, I forced myself to 
respond to your request, to the extent that this was possi- 
ble, for your sake taking no account of the fact that many 
will judge me to have acted impetuously. I beg you then to 
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Epdopiov ti¢ ebreWeiacs pio8dv avtiAaBetv exSexopévy 
tas DuEetépac exteveic evyas [see Act 12:5} ovvi Owe xapi- 
oacbe, Snw¢ Xpiatdg 6 Ode, 1 étoiwn tov PoPovpévwv 
adtov Bor Geta, “EAPot por t@ Adyw obppaxos,” paAAOV Sé 
tov TOD Aéyetv SAov evaeBas Wo Adyos xopNyjoot Adyov. 

Aki@ 52 byac évtvyyavovtas py tiv Kexopevpévny 
erly teiv mpdc pod A€Ewy, TodS TepikopmodvTas THY AKON 
Adyousg odK ExovTOS Kai TAG TEptepyotg ToMats Epmept- 
Nx Tous Totetv dyvoodvtos: atpIBhs yap wv Tov ToLtovTwWV 
padnpatwv Kai tis én’ abtois HEréts AmEIpoc TUYXAVWY, 
ayarntov Hyodpat Kai éxevKtOv, ei tig Stavoiac tod ayiov 
tottov Kai ueyaddov SiSacKddov, Kav év xvdaig ppacei, 
Kai TobTO Noows, KatacToxadoaimt. Mitt Sé TH roAvoTIxw 
ta tEnyioewy Emoxyatev: 6 Veohdyoc yap odtos avip, 
ws tote, Bpayvddyos brapywv Kai noAdvous avayxKny 5i- 
Swoi TH eEardodv PovdAopévw tov adtod oKondy, Kav 6 
PHTopikwtatos f] Kai PiocoPwtatocs, Sid NOAAGY iévai, 
Kai padtota époi tH iSiwHty. 

Ei & bya ovvyOwe 6 Beopiris avaxivrjoot GAO mpds 
TO obvTOpoV dua kai edppadées Ta ypapdpeva petaxopioat 
#| kai tov vodv dAov SiopPwoac8ai npdc 1d bYnAdSTEpoy, 
uto8dov adtoteAy AnwWeoOe, TAG tod Peo@dpov mpdc TOV 
Acondtny tav dlwy edyac, &TE ph ovyywproavtes avtod 
ta Oela Kai brep@ur vorpata taig anotevdKtoIg Kai 
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grant me, who am awaiting the beloved and longed-for re- 
ward of my obedience, your customarily fervent prayers, so 
that Christ our God, the ready help of all who fear Him, 
“might be the ally of my words,” or rather that, as the very 
Word of God, He might grant me to bring forth all my 
words [1064D] with reverence. 

I ask that when reading the following, you not look to me 
for any literary refinement, since I have not that power over 
words to make them ring winningly in the ears of the audi- 
ence, and know not how to round them out with calculated 
pauses and stops; insofar as I am unschooled in the rules of 
style and inexperienced in their practical exercise, it seems 
preferable, indeed {1065A] desirable, for me to concentrate 
on the inner meaning of what our holy and great teacher has 
written, though I do so in rough-hewn phrases, and only 
partially at that. Moreover, I implore you not to reproach 
me on account of my drawn-out explanations,’ for you are 
well aware that Saint Gregory the Theologian was a man of 
profound thoughts but of comparatively few words,’ and so 
he compels his interpreters—even those who command ex- 
traordinary powers of speech and philosophical brilliance — 
to go on at great length and touch on a wide range of sub- 
jects. How much more so, then, will this be true of someone 
as uncultivated as myself. 

If, however, your customary godly zeal should prompt 
you to revise what I have written into something more 
pointed and precise, or even to correct the sense of my 
words and transpose them into a more elevated style, you 
will receive a perfect reward, namely, the intercessions of 
Saint Gregory to the Lord ofall, for I know you will not suf- 
fer his sacred thoughts, which soar high above the earth, to 
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xapanetéoww émiPoAaic napacvpecBat. AxodovOwes 5é TH 
buetépa EmiotoAy tiv mepi Exdotov Kepadaiov romod- 
pevog Sitnow KxateBéunv tO ypapyati, xpnotobs Kai 
pidavOpwmrovs buas tov AEyouevwy Kpitas yevéoOar 


Tlapakar@y. 


Ambiguum 6 
E 
K tod epi OtAomTWXIas Adyou, Eig Td: 


Peidopuai wo ovvepyod Kai obk Exw nH¢ PbYW TH 
éMavactacw f Nd pr] ANd Oeod néow BapnVeic taic 
néSaic Kataonwoais i Katexovoaics cic ESagoc. 


Ob tabtov tH “xataonaoOau” 16 “KatéxeoBai” vevon- 
Tat T pakapiw tobtw avdpi, uh obtw vopioys, Soxipw- 
tate, eimep ti oot vosiv ths abdTOD LEyahovoias akiov S- 
comovdaotat énei REpittds obtw TOIs Adyols Kai TOV VodV 
TH AOyH UN EpioTtapevov Exwv avapavyoetai, etxep pr 
nadoy ovdAaby oxedov trv mpénovoay évOgpevoc Evvoiav 
Mpds ta KaAMOTA TE Kai xpHowa tobs dnadovs Sdnyeiv 
Tavti tTpomw Sieyvwxévar droAnPOH. Ovy obtw 8é tai’ 
éxe. 160ev; GAA Kai v@ Adyov coP® ovviotynat kai hoyw 
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be dragged down by my lame [1065B} and limping jottings. 
In accordance with your letter, therefore, I have undertaken 
an investigation of each of the passages in question, and 
committed the results to writing, beseeching you to be a 
kind and merciful judge of my words. 


Ambiguum 6 


Fron Gregory the Theologian’s oration On Love for the 
Poor: 


I show it (i.e., my body) consideration as my coworker, 
but have no means of fleeing its rebellion, or of not 
falling away from God, being weighed down by its 
bonds dragging me down or binding me to the earth.! 


The words “dragging down” and “binding” do not mean 
the same thing for the blessed Gregory, and neither should 
they for you, most esteemed one, if you wish to understand 
here something that is worthy of his great intellect. He 
would indeed appear to be merely redundant, or simply in- 
capable of expressing himself clearly, if we failed to grasp the 
extent to which he imbues virtually every syllable with the 
[1065C} most suitable meaning, since even in his manner- 
isms of speech he was determined to direct his disciples to 
what is most beautiful and useful.” And this is surely the case 
here, where he frames his words with great wisdom, fitting a 
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HYNAG® vodv E—iotyow bynAStEpoy, tv HYNAdS bYNAG Se- 
ayyéAAntat Kai tis GAnGeias noows bY auPoiv Td Téws 
TOIS MOAXOIC H Kai Naow averiBatov péyeBog StaderyO7}. 
“Iva 82 pavepov dnav hptv yévytat tov Aeyouéwwv 76 al- 
viypa, abta wo éxet Tob paxapiov oKomyjowpev Ta PyTa. 
“Deidouai,” pyoiv, “wo ovvepyod, kai ovk yw nw 
pvyw Thy énavactacww A nWS ph and Oeod nécw Bapn- 
Beis tats nédatc Kataonwoals H Katexovoats cic Eagoc.” 
Tait’ cinwv oby gavt@ mavtws, GdAG BY Eavtod TH KoWw@ 
tg avOpwxndtytos Siadéyetat, cidwc¢ bt Mas Tis 6 owtN- 
pias épav fH mpage: } Oewpia Navtws npooavéyer. Apetiis 
yap Kal yvaoews xwpic ovdaya> ovdSeig mwxote tuxETv 
owtnpiac Se5bvyta. Einep obv tav dia Oewpiac, pyoi, 
Oe@ npocedpevdvtwv Kai Tob paxapiov KddAdovg Kata- 
TpvEwVTwY KaBEotHKa Els, ElpHynv Exwv Tavtanact Kai 
ayiaouv [see Hbr 12:14}, ws tuavtdv amAwoas Oe@, a8t- 
apéeTH KaTa THY YywuNV TadTdTHTI, TH Tas adyous dv- 
vapets Tio Woxr|s Aoyioat te Tperdvtwe Kai v@ ba Adyou 
mpooayayetv kai oixewoacOal, Ovpov éyw Kai émOvpiay, 
Tov pév cic ayamny, thy Sé tic yapav uetaBadwv, einep 
xapas idtov to oKiptav Oeompentws Kai ayadAeo8at kata 
TOV Ex uTpacs mMpooxiptyoavta Iwavvny {see Lk 1:41], tov 
wéyav tio ddnPeiacs mpddpopsv te Kai kHNpuKa h tov éxi 
Tf] Kataraboe tis KiBwtod Tod lopand Baotréa Aafiéd [2 
Kings 6:12-17]. Ev pytpa yap (kav ei tpayds 6 Adyos ws 
atpiBr\¢ toig TOAAOIc, AAA’ obv GANOrI\c), Kai HpEic Kai 6 
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sublime phrase to a meaning still more sublime, so that the 
sublime might herald the sublime, and that both together 
might afford a partial view of the magnitude of the truth, 
which hitherto had been inaccessible not simply to the 
many but to all. Let us, then, consider closely the words of 
this blessed man just as they are, so that their entire mystery 
might be revealed to us. 

“I show it (ie., my body) consideration as a coworker, 
but have no means of fleeing its rebellion, or of not falling 
away from God, being weighed down by its bonds dragging 
me down or binding me to the earth.” In the first place, he 
did not address these words merely to himself, but through 
himself [1065D]} he holds a dialogue with humanity as a 
whole, knowing that whoever longs for salvation devotes 
himself to a life of either practice or contemplation—for 
without virtue and knowledge no one has ever been able to 
attain salvation.> If, then, he says, through contemplation I 
find myself among those who are close to God, and who de- 
light in His blessed beauty, experiencing peace in all things 
and holiness, {1068A] having simplified myself for God by 
the undivided identification of my will with His, it is be- 
cause I have fittingly brought the irrational powers of the 
soul—I mean anger and desire—under the control of rea- 
son, and through reason have led them into intimate associ- 
ation with the intellect, so that anger is transformed into 
love and desire into joy. Now the chief characteristic of joy 
is a leaping and rejoicing in God, which we see quite clearly 
in John the Baptist, the great forerunner and herald of the 
truth, who leaped in the womb; we see it also in David, the 
king of Israel, who leaped for joy when the ark came to its rest.4 
For it is ttue—though it may be a jarring and unusual thing 
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Oedg Adyos éopév, 6 tod navto<g nomtigs Kai Seondtne, 
év TH Mapovoy Tis Gwijg KataoTdol, 6 pév auvdpac we év 
untp| Kal poyic TH aicOnT@ TOvTw Kdop@ Siapatvopevos, 
Kai ToDTO Tols Kata lwavyny TH TvedyaTi, oi 8 dvOpwrot 
Wg EK UNTpas THs DAIKHS TEpLoTaoews, KaV Toads TOV Ev 
Tois odor éykpumtopevov SiaBAénovtes Adyov, Kai toot’ 
avrep Wot tats Iwavvov abyovvtecs xapiat. IIpdc yap tiv 
apatov tod pédAovte¢ aiwvos Sd£av te Kai Aapmpotnta 
Kal THY THs Kat’ adtdv Cwii¢ idtOtHTa UN Tpas OdSEv Sia- 
pepe Copy mepixexvpevns ovykPtvopEévy 1 Mapotoa Con, 
tv f SU Huds tobds vnmidoavtas taic ppeci Kai 6 Od 
Adyos téhet0¢ wv Kai bneptedns, Wo PravOpwnos, évnria- 
oev. 

Einep obv, @> eipntat, toLodté¢ tig dmapyw, Kai Tic 
EMiktys avOpwrois Kata THv TAapotoay Cwrv ExéBnv Oelac 
axpotntos, apedrow Sé “tis Geoa Sod eews,” guavtdv 
Mpd¢g TH Tod GwWyatos Exovoiws Entkrivac OTOpyYHy, “Kat- 
conacOnv BaprGeic taic nédatc,” Ato taic Ppovticr {see 
Lk 21:34], xai “and Ocod Eneoov,” we tv Epi pdvng THES 
Baowrelac tév obpavav uéepinvav te xai Cytyow {see Mt 
6:31, 33-34] @ pr Bépic Fv, TH yNlvy A€yw CwH}, mpooveipas 
Kal taic aioOrycen ovppépecOar pahrAov H mpds Oedv 
pépecOat THY Sidvoiav avacxopEvoc. 

Ei 82 tov étt bia ths ApaKtikijg moAEuK@s Kata THY 
TAV@V wnopévwr'! cipi, prnw Tov Sv adbtmv édeiv Bov- 
Aopévwv éxOp@v xaBapwso wnaAv~Eas tods SdAovc, xai 
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to say—that both man and the Word of God, the Creator 
and Master of the universe, exist in a kind of womb, owing 
to the present condition of our life. In this sense-perceptible 
world, just as if He were enclosed in a womb, the Word of 
God appears only obscurely, and only to those who have 
{1068B] the spirit of John the Baptist. Human beings, on 
the other hand, gazing through the womb of the material 
world, catch but a glimpse of the Word who is concealed 
within beings (and this, again, only if they are endowed with 
John’s spiritual gifts). For when compared to the ineffable 
glory and splendor of the age to come, and to the kind of life 
that awaits us there, this present life differs in no way froma 
womb swathed in darkness, in which, for the sake of us who 
were infantile in mind, the infinitely perfect Word of God, 
who loves mankind, became an infant. 

If, then, as he says, I have attained the heights of contem- 
plation; if I have risen to the very perfection of God (to the 
extent that this is possible in this present life), and then 
grow lax regarding the “deiform habit of mind,” and of my 
own accord stoop to pander to the body, then I am “weighed 
down by bonds dragging me down.” [1068C] These bonds 
are the cares of life, and it is under their weight that I “fall 
away from God,” since my concern for and seeking for nothing 
but the kingdom of heaven has been diverted to something 
that is not permitted, by which I mean an earthly life, and I 
have chosen to wander among the senses rather than direct 
my mind to God. 

If, however, I am someone who is still battling the pas- 
sions with the weapons of practical ascetic struggle, and if, 
being still vulnerable to ambush by my enemies who seek to 
ensnare me in the passions, I should indulge in unreserved 
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atépkw adiaxpitwes td cpa, KateoxeOny br’ abtod ShAov, 
WS THY Mpdg abTd oxéav Tod St dpEtig ywplopot mpo- 
€Adpuevoc. Kataonatat obv dpa 6 Sewpntixds, doyxetos 
Sn kara tH EELV ytvopEvos TO OWLATI, THv Beiwv dpEeka@v 
Beapdatwv. Katéxetat 58 6 mpaxtixds 6 tH obpati paxdue- 
voc, évdiSobg tH mpdc abtd TAA Kai tod novetv Untp 
Apetijs, Hrtg Eoti yuxiis éAevOepia, TO SodAov elvat TAO 
Emtheyouevoc. 


Ambiguum 7 


"E 
K Tod abtod Adyov, eis T° 


Tig | nept épé cogia kal ti 10 pEya todto pvoTrploy; 
H BovAetat poipav Hpac Svtac Oeod kai dvwHev pes- 
oavtac, tva pi] dia thy akiav Exaipopevor Kai METEW- 
pitopevor katappovapev tod xtioavros, év TH POs 
16 oGpa mdAy Kai waxy TPdS abTOV dei PréreLv, Kai 
THY ovvelevypéevny ac0éverav nadaywyiav elvat Tob 
aEwuatos; 
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love for my body, it is obvious that I have been “bound” by 
the body, insofar as I have preferred my affection for the 
body over separation from it through virtue. From this we 
see that the person devoted to contemplation, even though 
his stable habit of mind has separated him from the body, 
is “dragged down” when he grows lax concerning the vision 
of God. The man of practical ascetic struggle, on the other 
hand, who is still battling with the body, is “bound to the 
earth” when he gives up the fight and sets aside the labors 
necessary for virtue—which latter constitutes the freedom 
of the soul—preferring instead to become a slave of the pas- 
sions. {1068D] 


Ambiguum 7 
From Saint Gregory’s same oration On Love for the Poor: 


What is this wisdom that concerns me? And what is 
this great mystery? Or is it God’s will that we, who are 
a portion of God that has flowed down from above, 
not become exalted and lifted up on account of this 
dignity, and so despise our Creator? Or is it not rather 
that, in our struggle and battle with the body, {1069A] 
we should always look to Him, so that this very weak- 
ness that has been yoked to us might be an education 
concerning our dignity?! 
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Tobtois tivég éevtvyxavovtes TOIg Adyots, undéva, ws 
Zoikev, bxép TOD oveEtv THs Cyr TEWS Evexev TOD dANnBods 
pioOdv éxSexdpevor [see 1 Cor 3:8], mpdc¢ 16 edKodov Kai 
TOAAAS yov HSy Ex THV EMAnviK@v Soypatwv tas apop- 
Has Katapebyovot, PadoKovtEs THY Té MOTE OboaV KATA TO 
SdEav abtois tHV AoyiK@v évada kad’ Hy ovupuEic SvtEs 
Oe@ tiv év adbt@P povijv! etyouew’ kai (Spvory, mpooett ye 
Kai tiv yevopévny “Kivnoty,” & 45 oKxeSac8Evta Siapdpws 
ta AOYIKA TPdG Yéveotv TOD GWHATIKOD TobTOV KdopOU 
tov Oedy ideiv napeoxedacav, Xapiv tod éevdfjoat abta 
cWpaow éxi tiuwpia TOV TpoNLAptynpevwv, Sia tobTWV 
aivitteaBat TOV hoywv vopilovtes tov SiSdoKahov. ANN’ 
HYvonsav we adbvata bxotiPevta Kai TOV aunxavwv 
Kataotoyalovtat, Kabws TpoiwV ETA Tod Eixdtos 6 dAn- 
OS anodei—et Adyos. 


Ei yap to Oetov axivyntov, w¢ Navtwv TANpwtikdy, Nav 
Sé 1d Ex pr Svtwv Td elvat AaBOv Kai KivNtov, do TPd¢ 
TIVa TAaVTWS Pepopevor aitiay, obTW 5é obdSév KtVObLEVOYV 
ZOTH, WE TIS Kat’ Epectv KtivHGEwWS Thy SbvapLV pATW TH 
ECXATW Mpocavanadaav dpext@ COVSév yap iotav HAdro TO 
PEpSpEvoy Kata Pvotw méMUKEV 7H Exeivo SeiKkvip_Evov). 


Odvdév dpa ktwobpevov ~otn, Ws TOD Ecyatou PTW TVXdV 
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{The unity of rational beings} 


Some people, reading these words and expecting, as it 2 
seems, no reward for labor undertaken in search of the 
truth, have resorted to a rather facile interpretation, which 
in fact is derived largely from the doctrines of the Greeks. 
According to the opinion of these people, there once ex- 
isted a unity of rational beings, by virtue of which we were 
connatural with God, in whom we had our remaining and 
abode.” In addition to this they speak of a “movement” that 
came about, as a result of which the rational beings were 
variously dispersed, prompting God to look toward the cre- 
ation of this corporeal world, so that He could bind them in 
bodies as a punishment for their former sins. This is what 
they [1069B] think our teacher Gregory is alluding to in this 
passage. They do not realize, however, that their theories 
are completely untenable, and that their assumptions are all 
unsound, as a truthful examination will presently demon- 
strate by means of more reasonable arguments. 


{Rest and motion} 


If, in the first place, we accept that the Divine is immov- 3 
able (since it fills all things), whereas everything that has re- 
ceived its being ex nzhi/o is in motion (since all things are 
necessarily carried along toward some cause), then nothing 
that moves has yet come to rest, because its capacity for 
appetitive movement has not yet come to repose in what it 
ultimately desires, for nothing but the appearance of the ul- 
timate object of desire can bring to rest that which is car- 
ried along by the power of its own nature. It follows, then, 
that nothing that is in motion has come to rest, since it has 


AMBIGUA TO JOHN 


Opextod- éxerdiP> und’ exeive nw pavév tov nepi avtd pe- 
popuévwv trv Kivyot Eotnoev. 

Ei 5é todté note yeyevijo8at & emitaypatos KeAevovot, 
Kai tig év t@ éoxatw Kai povw dpext@ idpboews te kai 
povis MapaxwnPévta ta Aoyika Tov oKedaopov erafev, 
iva pi Aéywv épecxede, tig 7 andSetkic; Tas abtac éxi tots 
attoic éx’ aneipov E€erv ta AoyiKa peteuTTMoEIs EE dvay- 
Kn¢ eikétw¢ tbxo8Aaovtar. Odttvog yap Sia tig mEipac 
Katappoveitv ana— Seddvynvtai, xai cig dei Svvyceadar 
ovdeic 6 kwAvowv Eatat Adyos. Tod 5é odtw PépecOai Ta 
Aoyika Kai undepiav exe FH éAriferv Baow apetaetov 
Tis EV THO KAAM NaytotNTOG, ti dAdo yévort’ av éheervote- 
pov; 

Ei 8& Sbvac8at pév paiev, ur) BovrAcoBar Sé, Sia trv ye- 
vopévny meipav tod évavtiov, kai obtws ov bi Eavtd, Ws 
KaAGv, GAAd Sa tO Evavtiov td KahOov adbtois Zotar ef 
avayKns otepyouevov, we ob pboet H Kupiwc dv Epactov- 
Trav yap 6 ur 8 Eavtd aya8ov got kai Epactov kai maoNs 
EXKTIKOV KIVFAGEWS Ob KUpiws KAaAdv. Kai 51a todto obdé 
Kabextikov cixdtwe Tis TOV Ex’ att Ndouévwv Epécews. 
AAA kai xapty Aotmbv GpoAoyrjoatev Av TH kax@ oi toto 
TEPLEMOVTES TO PpOvnpa, we St’ abtod 16 Séov SiSaySEvtec 
Kai tH év T@ KaA® mifiv nwo yew petapabdvtec, Kai 
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not yet attained its ultimate desired end, because that which 
can arrest the motion of whatever is moved in relation to it 
has not yet appeared.’ 

But if, [{1069C] as they maintain, what happened wasthe 4 
inevitable result of certain conditions, so that rational be- 
ings were moved from their abode and remaining in what 
alone is ultimately desirable, and consequently were broken 
up and scattered into multiplicity, we must ask in no uncer- 
tain terms: what proof do they have? For if what they say is 
true, it necessarily follows that rational beings, when found 
in the same circumstances, will undergo the same changes 
ad infinitum. For anyone who through experience is able 
even once to spurn something will find no reason to cease 
from doing so for all eternityt And if rational beings are to 
be swept about in this way, and are to be without any hope 
for an immovable foundation of stability in the Beautiful, 
what more pitiful condition of existence could there possi- 
bly be? 

If, on the other hand, they should say that, because of 5 
their experience of the contrary, these rational beings were 
able, but not willing (.e., to abide in the Beautiful), then the 
Beautiful would of necessity be loved not for its own sake, 
but because of its opposite, as if it were [1069D} not some- 
thing naturally or properly desirable in and of itself. For 
whatever is not good and desirable in itself, and that does 
not attract all motion to itself, strictly speaking cannot be 
the Beautiful. Neither would it be capable of satisfying the 
desire of those who find delight in it. Moreover, those who 
espouse such a theory would be indebted to evil, [1072A} 
since through it they were instructed in what was proper 
and right, learning much better the condition of fixity in the 
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yéveoty abto avaykaiwe cinolev av, cinep Eavtois ototyeiv 
Siéyvwoay, kai tio Pbaews AdTHS xprotwtepay, ws tod 
ovupéepovtos Kat’ abtovc oboav Sidaxtixiy Kai tod wav- 
TWV TYUMWTEPOV KTHUATOS, THS ayanns AEyw, yevvytiktyy, 
xaQ’ Av népvKe Tavta Ta EK Oeod yevdouevat cic Oedv 


ovvayeo8at [see John 11:52] povipwe te kai dnapatpéntwe. 


Kai nddvv, tov &k Oeod yevouévwv vontov te Kai 
aicOntav | yévEots Tic KIVICEwWSs Tpoertvoeita. Ob yap 
olév te mp6 yevéoews eivai Kivnotv. Tov yap yevopévwv h 
kivnots hf Te Vontev vonth, H te aicOntav aicOnth. O8SEv 
yap twv yevopévuwy éoti TO Napanav TH xa’ adtd Adyw 
axivyntoy, ob’ abtav tev apbywv kai aicOntav, w> tots 
emtpeAcoté pois Tov Svtwv Geduooty eoke. KtveioOat yap 
navta Epacav fh kat’ edvOeiav Fh kata KbKAov FH dikoed5aic. 
Tlaca yap xivnots t@ anh@ Kai tH ovvOétw nepréxetar 
tponw. Ei toivvy npoentvoeitat tig av éoti Kivijcews Fh 
yéveotc, emBewpeitat 52 HS Ov Eotl yeveoews H kivyotc, 
wg pet abtyy Kat’ éxivotav oboa. 

Tabtyy $8 thy Kivyow “dbvaptv” Kadodow “pvotkiv” 
mpd TO Kat’ aby téoc ENeryopevnv? A “aoc,” Fror 
xivnoty “8 Etépov mpdc Erepov” ywvouévny tédos Exoveav 
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Beautiful. They would have to acknowledge, in other words, 
that evil is of necessity the origin of the Beautiful, and—if 
they knew how to think consistently— that evil is even more 
beneficial than nature itself, since it teaches them what is to 
their own advantage, and gives birth to the most precious 
of all possessions, I mean love, through which all things cre- 
ated by God are naturally gathered up in God, permanently 
and without change or deviation. 


[Genesis precedes motion] 


When, moreover, we consider all the things that come 6 
into being from God, whether intelligible or sensible, their 
coming into being (genesis) is conceived of before their mo- 
tion (kznesis), for motion cannot precede coming into be- 
ing.» To be sure, the motion of intelligible beings is an in- 
telligible motion, whereas that of sensible beings is a 
sense-perceptible motion. {1072B]} According to those who 
have examined these matters carefully, no being in principle 
is devoid of motion (including beings that are inanimate and 
merely objects of sense perception), for these experts af- 
firm that all things move in either a linear, circular, or spiral 
manner.® All motion, in other words, unfolds in simple and 
composite patterns. If, then, coming into being must neces- 
sarily be posited before beings can begin to move, it follows 
that motion is subsequent to the manifestation of being, for 
it is something that the intellect perceives only after the ap- 
prehension of being.’ 

Motion which is impelled toward its proper end they call 7 
either a “natural power,” or else a “passion,” that is, a motion 
that “passes from one thing to another,” having impassibil- 
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tO anaBéc A “évépyeiav Spaotikhv” té\og Exovoayv 16 
avtotedéc. OdSEv 8 THV yevTmy ~Eavtod tédog éoTiv, 
éneidy odte abtaitiov, énei kal dyévvyntov’ Kal dvapyxov 
Kai axivytov, ws mpdc undév rw¢ Exov KivynOFvau. ExBaiver 
yap tov dvtwv TH pbory, WS ObSEevdc Evexev Sv, eizep 
GAnBiig 6 nepi adtod Spiopds, Kav aAAdtptos f 6 AEywv 
“tédog Eotiv ob Evexev Ta TaVTA, ALTO 5é OVSEVOc EveKe.” 
Ovdé abtotedéc, exci Kai avevpyntov, ws mhijpes, Kai 
woattws kai pndapobev to elvat Eyov. Td abtotedic yap 
Tw Kai dvaitiov. OVS’ axaéEs, Exel Kai povov kai dnetpov 
Kai dnepiypapov. Od yap macxew népuke KaBddrov 16 
anaGéc, tH unt’ Epav ddAov FH KtvetoBai mpd¢g GAAO TL KAT’ 
Epeow. Ovdéev Apa tav yevnt@v kwobsLEvov ~otH, WS TIS 
mpwrtns Kai povng aitiac, € Ac TO elvat toic ode rEpieoti, 
UrTw TvXOv, H tod Eoxatov éEvtd¢ yevouEvov opextod, tv’ 
éx Tpoyeyevnuevys Evadog 6 twv AoyiKa@v oxedacpd¢ 
EAUT@ THY TOV owpdtwv yévestv axodobOws ovvEtoKo- 
picas vopicO fj. 
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ity as its end, or an “effective activity,” having self-perfection 
as its end.® Yet nothing that has come into being is its own 
proper end, insofar as it is not self-caused, for if it were, it 
would be uncreated, without beginning, and without mo- 
tion, [1072C]} having no way of being moved toward some- 
thing else. For that which is self-caused transcends the na- 
ture of beings, since it exists for the sake of nothing else. 
Hence the definition of it is true, even though it was ex- 
pressed by a man who was an outsider to the faith: “The end 
is that for the sake of which all things exist; it, however, is 
for the sake of nothing.”® And nothing that has come into 
being is perfect in itself, for if it were, it would be devoid of 
activity, having no want or need of anything, since it Owes its 
origin to nothing outside itself. Hence that which is perfect 
in itself is, in some manner, uncaused.' In the same way, 
nothing that has come into being is impassible, for this be- 
longs only to what is unique, infinite, and uncircumscribed. 
That which is impassible is in no way subject to the move- 
ment of the passions, for there is nothing that it desires, nei- 
ther can it be moved by desire toward something else. 
Therefore no created being which is in motion has yet come 
to rest, either because it has not yet attained its first and 
sole cause, to which it owes its existence, or because it does 
not yet find itself within its ultimate desired end. Therefore 
it cannot be maintained that a movement of rational beings 
previously at rest in a primordial unity [1072D] subsequently 
brought corporeal bodies into being. 
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Kai paptvpoiot Mwions Kai AaBid Kai Maddog ot 
ayiot kai 6 tobtwv Agondtys Xpiotés, 6 pév, wr) yeboa- 
08a tod EvAou tH Gwijc tov Nponatopa istoprjaas {see 
Gen 3:23], Kai GAA0O1 einwy, 0b yap fate Ewe TOD viv Eic 
THY Katadnavow Kai Eig THY KANPovoyiav, Hv Kipiog 6 Oed¢ 
quay SiSwow dypiv [Dt 12:9]. 0 82, yoptacOyjcopat, Bowy, 
év t@ dpOAVval uot THY SdEav cov [Ps 16(17):15} Kal Edtynoev 
4 Woyn wou mpdc Tov Osdv tov loyupdv tov Cwvta, ndtE Hkw 
Kai 6pOnooua TH Tpoownw TOD Ocod [Ps 41(42):2]. ‘O 5é 
Didrinxyoiowg pév ypagwy, & nwo Katavtyow eic THY 
ELavaotaow tav vexpav, oby btt Ady LAaBov ff dn teTEAElw- 
pa, duoxw Sé ef ye kataddpw, ép’ @ xal xateAnpOnv bd 
Tyood Xpiotod [Phlp 3:11-12}- EBpaiots 5é, 6 yap eioeAOwv 
eig TV Katdnavow avtod Kal avtéc Katénavoev dN TOV 
épywv abtod, donep and tHv iSiwv, 6 Oed¢ [Hbr 4:10]. Kai 
mad év tH abth emotoAf yndéva xoulcacba tac énay- 
yedtac dSiaBeBatobyevoc [Hbr 11:39]. ‘O 8é, Sedte mp dc pe, 
mavtec oi Kom@vteg Kai nepoptiopévot, Kayw dvaravow 
buds {Mt 11:28]. 

Oixw odv obdSayds obdév Tov yevntav Thy pvorki}v 
Svvautv mpd tO Kat’ abt TEAos Ktvovpévyy Eotnoev, 
ovdé tis Evepyeiag Exavoato T@ Kat’ abtiy téAel Tpoo- 
epeioay abdtryy, oddé tod Kata Kivnot naBovg TOV KapnoV 
edpéyato, tO analéc, pnpi, Kai axivntov. Mévov yap 
©cod 16 tédog elvat Kai tO TEAciov Kai tO anabés, wo 
aKivytov Kai TAHpous Kai atADo0bc, tHV yevyta@v Sé 1d 
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{Testimonies from Scripture] 


The saints Moses, David, and Paul bear witness to this, 
as does Christ their Lord. For Moses, in relating the story 
of Adam, said: You will not taste of the tree of life; and else- 
where he said: You have not yet come to the rest and the inheri- 
tance which the Lord our God gives you. And David, crying out, 
says: [1073A] I will be satisfied when Your glory appears to me, 
and: My soul thirsts for the strong and living God; when shall I go 
and appear before the face of God? Writing to the Philippians, 
Paul says: That if possible I may attain the resurrection of the 
dead: not that I have already obtained this or am already perfect, 
but | press on to make it my own, because Christ Jesus has made me 
His own. And to the Hebrews he says: For whoever enters into 
God's rest also ceases from his labors, just as God did from His. 
And again in the same letter he affirms that no one has yet 
received what was promised. And Christ Himself says: Come to 
me all you who labor and are heavy laden and I will grve you rest. 


[Motion comes to rest only in God] 


Accordingly, no created being has yet ceased from the 
natural power {1073B] that moves it to its proper end, nei- 
ther has it found rest from the activity that impels it toward 
its proper end, nor harvested the fruit of this passible move- 
ment, by which I mean impassibility and immobility. For 
it belongs to God alone to be the end, and the completion, 
and the impassible, since He is unmoved, complete, and 
not subject to passion." It belongs to beings, on the other 
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Mpdc téAoG avapxov KivnBFvat Kai dndow Tedeiw téret 
Tadoat TH évépyeiav Kal TaBeiv AA’ obk elvan H yeveoOar 
Kat’ oboiav 10 dnotov- Mav yap yevntov Kai KtioTOV ObK 
aoxetov SnAovott. EXyvwpsvwe 5é tod naB0vs dkovotéov- 
ob yap TO Kata tpomyv f POopav Svvayews EvtadOa 5n- 
Aodtar TAB0G, GAA TO PboEL GvVUTAPXOV Toi odor. 
Tlavta yap doa yéyove Taoyet TO xiveioOal, Ws ph dvta 
abtoxivyots H abtodivapic, 

Ei toivyy yevnta brapye ta AoyiKa Kal Kiveitat mav- 
Tw, we & Apis Kata Pvovy Sia Td elvai, WPds TéAOG KaTad 
yvauny dia 10 €b elvat Kivobpeva. Tédog yap Tis tTOv KI- 
VOVPEVWV KIVIFEWS AUTO TO év TH dei ed elvai Eottv, HonEp 
Kai apy] add TO elval, Step gotiv 6 Oedc, O Kai tod elvan 
Sotrp Kai tod ed elvat Xapiotikdc, wc dpyy Kai tédoc [Apc 
21:6} é& abtod yap Kai T6 dmdwc KiveioBat HAS, ws Apis, 
Kai 10 Hc KivetoBat TPds adtdv ws Tédog EoTiv. Ei $é xi- 
veitat dvaddoyws Eavt@ VoEepic Td voepov, Kai vogi TaVTWS: 
ei 58 voei, Kai EpG ndvVTWS tod vornPEvtoc: Ei 8 épa, Kai 
NAGEL TAVTWS THY MPOS ALTO We Epactov Exotaotv: Ei 5é 
naoyxet, SnAovoett kai émetyetar ei 5é Emeiyetai, kai Exctet- 
vet avtTWG TO GMOdSpOYV tig Kivijcews: ei SE emiteiver 
opodpaig TH Kivyowy, ObX fotatat péxpis av yévntat SAov 
ev SAw t@ Epaot@ kai D@’ Sdov nepiAngOA, Exovoiws SAov 
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hand, to be moved toward that end which has no beginning, 
and to cease from their activity in that perfect end which is 
devoid of all quantity, and passively to experience the 
Unqualified, without being or becoming it in essence, for 
everything which has come to be and is created is clearly not 
absolute. It is important to understand correctly what is 
meant by this “passivity,” for the kind of passivity spoken of 
here does not refer to that which is according to change or 
destruction of power, but to that which by nature coexists 
with beings. For all things that have come to be passively ex- 
perience being moved, since they are neither motion itself 
nor power itself.!2 

If, then, [1073C] rational creatures are created beings, 
then surely they are subject to motion, since they are moved 
from their natural beginning in being, toward a voluntary 
end in well-being. For the end of the motion of things that 
are moved is to rest within eternal well-being itself, just as 
their beginning was being itself, which is God, who is the 
giver of being and the bestower of the grace of well-being, 
for He is the beginning and the end. For from God come both 
our general power of motion (for He is our beginning), and 
the particular way that we move toward Him (for He is our 
end). If an intellective being is moved intellectively, that is, 
in a manner appropriate to itself, then it will necessarily be- 
come a knowing intellect. But if it knows, it surely loves that 
which it knows; and if it loves, it certainly suffers an ecstasy 
toward it as an object of love. If it suffers this ecstasy, it ob- 
viously urges itself onward, and if it urges itself onward, it 
surely intensifies and greatly accelerates its motion. And if 
its motion is intensifted in this way, [1073D} it will not cease 
until it is wholly present in the whole beloved, and wholly 
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Kata mpoaipeotv THv owtrpliov meprypagry Sexopuevoy, tv’ 
ddov dAw row F tH neprypapovtt, we und’ drws Aoitov 
BotAco8an 2& Eavtod abtd éxeivo SAov ywwpifecOar Svva- 
o8at to meptypapopevov, add’ Ex tod Teptypapovtosg: WG 
anp 8 SAov nepwticpéivos Pwti Kai rvpi cidnpos dAo0c 
ddAw TETvpaktwpEevos f] ef Tt GAAO TH ToLlobtwV EoTiv. 

EE @v otoxaotiKWs THY Ecopevyy, GAN’ od trv Sn? ye- 
Yernpevny Kai napag@apeioay, toic a€iot tis &yabdtn- 
tos petovoiav Kat’ cixaciav povov AapPavopev, énedr 
kai bnép mavta tadta ta éAmilopevad éotiv, Wo SyEews 
Ovta, Kata TO YEypappEevov, Kai akors Kai Siavoiag EX- 
éxeiva [see 1 Cor 2:9-11]. Kai todté éottv iows 4 bnotayy 
fv 6 Velog andoTtOAds ONO! Te Tatpi tov Yidv bxotdavet, 
tois éxovoiws Sexopuévoug tO bxotaooecO8ai [see 1 Cor 
15:28], peO” Fv A SU Ay 6 Eoyatoc éyOpdc Katapyeitat, 6 
Odvatos {1 Cor 15:26], &¢ tod éq’ Huly, Hyovv tob avtek- 
ovoiov, dt’ ob mpd¢ Hpac MoLobuEVOS TH ElcoSov éEneKd- 
pov kaO’ rudy 1d tis PPopac Kpatoc, Exovciws Kad’ SAov 
exywpnPevtos Oe@ Kai kara Baotrevovtoc td Pactreve- 
o8a, tH apyeiv tod ti eOéAetw aap’ 6 BédrE1 Oedc- GonEP 
gnoiv abtds év EavtT@ tuNwv TO HpEetepov 6 Dwtrp TPO 
tov Tlatépa: nln oby we éyw OéAw, GAN’ we od [Mt 26:39]. 
Kai pet’ abtov 6 Seonéaioc IladAoc, wonep éavtov dpvycd- 
pevoc {see Lk 9:23] kai iSiav éxerv Ett Cwryv pt) eiSwc: Lo 5é 
ovx étt yw C7 Sé év éuoi Xptotde [Gal 2:20]. 

My tapattétw Sé bya tO Aeyouevov [see John 14:1; Act 
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encompassed by it, willingly receiving the whole saving cir- 
cumscription by its own choice, so that it might be wholly 
qualified by the whole circumscriber, and, being wholly cir- 
cumscribed, [1076A] will no longer be able to wish to be 
known from its own qualities, but rather from those of the 
circumscriber, in the same way that air is thoroughly perme- 
ated by light, or iron in a forge is completely penetrated by 
the fire, or anything else of this sort.” 

From these examples we are able conjecturally to derive 
an image—not of that participation in goodness which ex- 
isted long ago and fell to corruption—but that of which the 
worthy" shall partake in the age to come; and I say an “im- 
age” because what we hope for is beyond all images, sur- 
passing vision and hearing and understanding, according to 
Scripture. Moreover, this perhaps may be the subjection of 
which Saint Paul speaks when he describes the Son subyect- 
ing to the Father those who freely accept to be subjected to 
Him, after which, or rather on account of which, the /ast 
enemy, death, will be destroyed. And this will take place be- 
cause that which is within our power, I mean our free will— 
through which death made {1076B] its entry among us, and 
confirmed at our expense the power of corruption—will 
have surrendered voluntarily and wholly to God, and per- 
fectly subjected itself to His rule, by eliminating any wish 
that might contravene His will. And this is precisely why the 
Savior, exemplifying within Himself our condition, says to 
the Father: Yet not as I will, but as thou wilt. And this is also 
why Saint Paul, as if he had denied himself and was no longer 
conscious of his own life, said: It is no longer I who live, but 
Christ who lives in me. 

Let not these words disturb you," for I am not implying 
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15:24} ob yap avaipeot tod adtefovciov yiveoOai nu, 
GAAK Béot PaAAOv THY Kata Ovo Tayiav TE kai dueTabe- 
TOV, Hyovv éxxwpnow yvwurKry, iv’ 60ev hpiv bxdapxet tO 
elvat kai TO KiveioOat AaPeiv NoOrowpeEv, ws Tig eikdvosg 
avehBovonsg mpdos tO apxétvTOV Kai o—payidocg Sikyy 
EKTUTWLATI KAAWS NppoopEevns TH apyetorw, kai GAAO 
pépeoBat prt’ Exovons Aotnov prjte Svvapéevne, h capéote- 
pov eineiv kai GAnBéotepov, unte BotAecoBar SvvapEevne, 
wes THs Beiac éxetAnupéevns evepyeiac, UaAAOV 82 Od TH 
Bewoet yeyevnuevns Kai mAéov Ndopevng tH exotdoet TWY 
gpvoikis én’ adtis Kai dvtwv kai voovpévwy, Sia tH 
exviknoaoay avthy xaptv tod IIvebuatog Kai povov éxov- 
oav évepyotvta tov Ody Seifacav, Wote elvai piav Kai 
uovny Sia navtwv évépyeiav tod Oeod kai tov akiwv 
cod, paAAov Si pdvov Oeod, we SArov Sdroic tois Akiotc 
aya8onpends meptywprjoavtos. Avaykn yap naoa tis 
Kat’ épeotv Ta navta nepi tt GAAO xavaacai éEovoia- 
OTIKHG KLIVYGEWS, TOD EoXaTOV PavEvtos Op_exKtod Kai pET- 
exopuEevor, Kai avaldoywes TH TMV LETEXovTwV SvvapEt Ayw- 
prytwe, tv’ ottwcs cinw, xwpovpévov, mpdg 6 raoa onevder 
toditeia tod HYHAOD Kai Siavona, “Kai cig 6 naoa Eectc 
iotatat, Kai bnép 4 oddSapod? pépetar odteE yap éxel, kai 
mpog 6 teiver naoa onovdaiov Kivnotc, Kai od yevopEvoic 
mdons Yewpiag avaravois,” Onoiv 6 paKxdpioc 5i8daoKa- 
dog. Odte yap éotat Tt Extdg Oeod tote Setcvipevov F 
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the destruction of our power of self-determination, but 
rather affirming our fixed and unchangeable natural disposi- 
tion, that is, a voluntary surrender of the will, so that from 
the same source whence we received our being, we should 
also long to receive being moved, like an image that has as- 
cended to its [1076C] archetype, corresponding to it com- 
pletely, in the way that an impression corresponds to its 
stamp, so that henceforth it has neither the inclination nor 
the ability to be carried elsewhere, or to put it more clearly 
and accurately, it is no longer able to desire such a thing, for 
it will have received the divine energy—or rather it will have 
become God by divinization—experiencing far greater plea- 
sure in transcending the things that exist and are perceived 
to be naturally its own. This occurs through the grace of the 
Spirit which has conquered it, showing that it has God alone 
acting within it, so that through all there is only one sole en- 
ergy, that of God and of those worthy of God, or rather of 
God alone,'* who in a manner befitting His goodness wholly 
interpenetrates all who are worthy. For all things without ex- 
ception necessarily cease from their willful [1076D]} move- 
ment toward something else when the ultimate object of 
their desire and participation appears before them and is, if 
I may put it this way, contained in them uncontainably ac- 
cording to the measure of the participation of each. And it 
is to this end that every lofty way of life and mind hastens, 
an end “in which all desire comes to rest, and beyond which 
they cannot be carried, for there is nothing {higher] ‘toward 
which all good and excellent movement is directed’ than the 
repose found in total contemplation by those who have 
reached that point,” as our blessed teacher says.” [1077A]} 
For in that state nothing will appear apart from God, nor 
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O@ avtroynxodtoGar Soxody, tva tivdg Epeotv mpdc adtd 
Piya SeXedoy, naviwy TeprnPlévtwv avte vontwv te 
Kai aid@ntav Kata tiv Appactov avtod éxpavow Kai 
mapovoiav, wo odd’ év HpEpa ta aotp@a Pata Kai abta 
Ta Aotpa, NAlov PAavEvtOS, THO NOAAG kai dovyKpity puri, 
£§ ob Kai abtoicg 16 gwTta eivat KadUTTOpEVA Kai OBS’ Sti 
eisiv Sa0v aicOryoet ywwptlopeva, éxi Ocod 52 xai ndEov, 
doov axtiotov Kai KTIOTMV ArELpoV TO LEGOV EoTI Kal S1d- 
Popov. 

Tote yap kai ty kat’ ovoiav brapftw tav évtwy Kata 
tO ti Kai mH Kai éxi tivt elvat, wo olpal, pavOdvovtes 
Mpoc Ti EMETWS Ett Kata Yv@orv od KivnOnodpEVa, Tic 
éxaotov Kai 9’ Exdotov TMV pETA Osby Yv@oews Hiv 
mepatwOeions Kai tic aneipov Kai Oeias Kai dnepiAnrtov 
anodavotikds Hutv avaddyws apoxetpevyc” te povyg Kai 
petexouevns. Kai toitd ott “td navy gidocopotyevov” 
Kata todtOV Tov Beopdpov SiSdoKahov, PaoKkovta! “ém- 
ywwooeoOat Huds mote boov EyviooueBa [1 Cor 13:12], éretSav 
1 Deoadés toito Kai Oelov” Paaxovtos “tov HpEétEpov 
vodv te Kal Adyov tH oikeiy xpoopi—wpev, Kai h cikwv 
avéAOy Tpdc td ApyétuTOV, od viv Exet TH Eqeotv.” 

Tlepi pév obv tod pn) elvat tiv OpvAovpEevny “evada” Kai 
TOD NHS Kat’ Euqaowy Ek TWV Viv Huty EGKTOV Tig Ipapis 
vonuatwv te Kai Aoytop@v gota Hy THY pedAdVTWV 


Katdotacts eiprjcOw tabta. Tlepi 52 tod nw¢ “uotpa Svteg 
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will there be anything opposed to God that could entice our 
will to desire it, since all things intelligible and sensible will 
be enveloped in the ineffable manifestation and presence of 
God, not unlike what happens during the day, when neither 
the light of the stars nor the stars themselves are visible, 
since the sun has appeared shining with its incomparably 
greater light, by which the stars are so completely hidden 
that we are no longer able even to perceive their very exis- 
tence. Of course with respect to God this happens to an in- 
finitely greater degree, given the infinite distance and differ- 
ence between the uncreated and the created.” 

Having learned the essential structure of beings, in terms 
of their nature, mode, and reason for existence, it seems to 
me that we shall no longer be moved toward some thing by 
the desire to know it. For our knowledge of each and every 
thing created by God will have reached its limit, and there 
will remain for us only the enjoyment of participation in the 
infinite and incomprehensible [1077B} knowledge of God, 
in the measure that each is able to receive it. And this, ac- 
cording to the divinely inspired teacher, is the meaning of 
the apostle’s “great philosophical axiom,” that “we shall, in 
time to come, know even as we are known,” which, he says, 
“will take place when this Godlike, divine thing, I mean our 
intellect and reason, mingles with its kin, when the image 
ascends to the archetype it now longs after.”! 

Let these arguments suffice to demonstrate that this 
windily iterated “unity” does not exist; and let our conclu- 
sions, drawn from those concepts and ideas in Scripture 
that are now within our grasp, suffice to give some indica- 
tion of what our future state will be like. With God’s help, I 
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Oecod aneppbnpev,” OL0d Hyovpéevon, évtedVev tov Adyov 


Towjoopat. 


Tis yap Adyw eida¢ Kai copig ta Svta Ex Tod pT SvtOS 
mapa Oeod Eig td elvat Tapa [see Wis 9:1-2; Rom 1:20}, 
ei TH] pvotky”? tHv Svtwv aneipw StapopaG te kai norKiria 
EUMpdvwg TO TIS WXNS Dewpntikdv nmpooayayot Kai TH 
tEetaotix@ ovvdiaxpivor Aéyw Kat’ éxivoiay tov Kad’ dv 
exticOnoav Adyov, oxi moAAOdG Eloetat Adyous TOV Eva 
Adyoy, TH TOV yeyovoTwy adtatpétws? cvvdiaxptvopevov 
Siapopa, 51a tiv abTwV Npdc GAANAA te Kai Eavta dovyyxv- 
tov idt6tHTa; Kai radtv éva tobds noddAove, TY mpd adtov 
TOV navtwy avapopa SV éavtdv dovyxbtws bndpxovta, 
evovolov te kai EvvTOOTatoyv Tov Oeod Kai Ilatpdc Oedv 
Adyov, &>¢ apxiv Kal aitiav tHv dAwv, év @ éxticOn Ta 
navta ta év toi ovpavols Kai ta éni tio yij¢, eite pata ite 
adpata eite Opdvor eité kupidtntes eite apyai eite éEovolau, 
mavta & abtov xal 51’ avtob Kai cic abtov Extictat {Col 1:16; 
see Rom 11:36]. 

Tovs yap Adyous TOV yeyovotwv Exwv Tpd TOV aiwvwv 
mpovpeotwtac’ BovAnoe aya87 Kat’ abtods trv te dpa- 
THY kai Adpatov Ex TOD Ey 6vtos UnegTHOATO Ktioty, Adyw 
Kai oogia ta navta Kata tov Séovta ypdvov moujoas te Kat 
moiwy {see Wis 9:1-2}, TA kaDdAODv Te Kai Ta Ka’ ExaoTOV. 
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shall now say a word about how we, “being portions of God, 
flowed down from above.”2° 


{The Logos and the logoi} {1077C} 


Who —knowing that it was with reason and wisdom that 
God brought beings into existence out of nothing —if he were 
carefully to direct the contemplative power of his soul to 
their infinite natural differences and variety, and, with the 
analytical power of reason, were (together with these) to 
distinguish in his mind the logos according to which they 
were created, would not, I ask, fail to know the one Logos as 
many logoi, indivisibly distinguished amid the differences of 
created things, owing to their specific individuality, which 
remains unconfused both in themselves and with respect to 
one another? Moreover, would he not also know that the 
many logoi are one Logos, seeing that all things are related 
to Him without being confused with Him, who is the essen- 
tial and personally distinct Logos of God the Father, the ori- 
gin and cause of all things, 7x whom all things were created, in 
the heavens and on earth, visible and {1077D) invisible, whether 
thrones or dominions or principalities [1o80A] or authorities: all 
things were created from Him, through Him, and return unto 
Him? 

From all eternity, He contained within Himself the pre- 
existing logoi of created beings. When, in His goodwill, He 
formed out of nothing the substance of the visible and invis- 
ible worlds, He did so on the basis of these logoi. By His 
word (logos) and His wisdom He created and continues to cre- 
ate all things—universals as well as particulars—at the 
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Adyov yap ayyédwv Sypiovpyiac npoxabnyetoOat morted- 
oper, Adyov ExdoTNs TOV TVETANPOVEwYV Tov avw KdopoOV 
ovaiwy Kai Svvduewv {see 1 Pt 3:22], Adyov avOpwxwv, 
A6yov Navtds THY Ex Oeod 1d Elva AaBdvtwy, iva pH Ta 
xad’ Exaotov Aéyw, Tov abtov Lev aneipw bu Eavtov brEp- 
ox 4ppactov dvta kai akatavontov, Kai ndong éx- 
éxetva Kticews Kai Tig Kat’ adthv obons Kai voovpévns 
Siapopas Kai Staxpicewcs, Kai Tov abtov év naar Tos e 
avdtod kata tiv Exdotov avadoyiav ayaBonpendc Serxvb- 
pevov te kai TANOvVvdpEVov Kai cig Eavtov Ta TdvTA dva- 
xepadatovyevov {see Eph 1:10], ka’ Sv 16 te elvai kai td 
Stapéverw kai é& od ta yeyovéta wo yéyove kai ég’ @ 
yéyove xai pévovta kai Kivovpeva petéxet Ocod. Tlavta 
yap petéxe 51a tO Ex Oeod yeyevijoOai, dvaroyws Oeod, 
A, Kata vodv 4 Adyov A aicOnow FH Kivnow Cwrkhy A 
ovowdn Kal éxtixryv émttnSelotynta, wo TH peydhw Kai 
Beopavtopt Atovvoiw doxet tH Apeonayity. 

"Exaotov obv T&v voepa@v TE kai AoyiK@v ayyAwv te 
Kai avOpanwv adt@ te Kad’ dv extioOn Adyw tH Ev TH 
Oe@ Svtt Kai mpd¢ Tov Oedv Svtt{ John 1:1] “poipa” kai Eort 
kai Aéyeta “Oeod,” 51a tov adtod npodvta ev TH Oe@, 
Kaus efpntat, Aoyov. ApéAet tot, kai ei Kat’ abtov Kivy- 
Vein, év tH Oe@ yevijoetat, év @ 6 tod elvai adtod Adyosg 
Tpoéveotiv, WS apxn Kai aitia, xaiS pndevdg GAdrAov xpd 
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appropriate time. We believe, for example, that a logos of 
angels preceded and guided their creation; and the same 
holds true for each of the 4ezngs and powers that fill the world 
above us.”! A logos of human beings likewise preceded their 
creation, and—in order not to speak of particulars —a logos 
preceded the creation of everything that has received its be- 
ing from God. We believe that He Himself, by virtue of His 
infinite transcendence, is ineffable and incomprehensible, 
and exists beyond all creation and beyond all the differences 
and distinctions which exist and can be conceived of within 
it. We also believe [1080B} that this same One is manifested 
and multiplied in all the things that have their origin in 
Him, in a manner appropriate to the being of each, as befits 
His goodness. And He recapitulates all things in Himself, for it 
is owing to Him that all things exist and remain in existence, 
and it is from Him that all things came to be in a Certain way, 
and for a certain reason, and (whether they are stationary 
or in motion) participate in God. For by virtue of the fact 
that all things have their being from God, they participate 
in God in a manner appropriate and proportionate to each, 
whether by intellect, by reason, by sensation, by vital mo- 
tion, or by some essential faculty or habitual fitness, accord- 
ing to the great theologian, Dionysios the Areopagite.”* 

It follows, then, that each of the intellective and rational 
beings, whether angels or men, insofar as it has been created 
in accordance with the /ogos that exists in and with God, is 
and is called a “portion of God,” precisely because of that 
logos, which, as we said, preexists in God. {r080C] If such a 
being moves according to its logos, it comes to be in God— 
in whom its logos of being preexists—as its Origin and 
Cause. As long as it wishes and yearns to know nothing apart 
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tis iSiag apyiis Kata 26Bov ExirAaPecOar DeArjoot, ovK 
anoppéet Oeod, GAAa paAAoV TH pds adbtov avatdoel 
Osdc yivetat Kai “poipa” Ocod A€yetat tH petéxetv mpoo- 
nkovtws Oeod, ws kata Por COPAG TE Kai AEhoylopevwe 
Sv ebapetods Kivijoews tij¢ idiac’® EmAaBdopevoc Apyic 
kai aitiac, obk éxwv Aotndv GAAOVI noL peta THY i8iav 
apxiy kai tv mpdc Tov Kad’ Sv ExticOy Adyov dvodeév te 
Kai dnoKkataotaow KivyOFvai H TH KivNOF}val, THs Exit 
Beiw SnAovdtt oKoN® KivycEwS avtod, abtov Tépac Aa- 
Povons tov Beiov oxondv. 

‘Os Snroi Kai 6 &y1og Baoihetoc, év tH Eig TOV &ytov 
mpogntnyy ‘Hoatav épunveia, AEywv obtwo: “LabBata $e 
aAnOy | anoxeipévn dvanavots TH Aaw tod Ocod {see Hbr 
4:9] Gnep Sia TO GANOA elvan avévetat 6 Ode {see Is 1:13}. 
Kai 90avei ye én’ éxetva ta LaPBata tio avanavoews, 
map’ @ 6 Kdapoc éotavpwrai {see Gal 6:14], dnootac $y- 
AOVETL TMV KOOLIKOY Kai éxi TOV [dtov TOMOV Tig TVEvLA- 
TIKIS avanavoews Katavtijods, EV @ O yevopuEVOS ObK ETI 
KivnyOryoetat axd tod iSiov tém0V, Hovxiasg Kai atapakiac 
mepi THY Katdotaot éxeivyy bTapxovboncs’” navtwv ody 
TONG TAY AELOVLEVWY Tig TOLALTIS HaKaptdoTHTds éortv 
6 Od Kata TO yeypappévov yEevod yor cic Oedv brEp- 
aomothy Kal Eig tonov dyupov Tod owcat we [Ps 70(71):3]. 

Tlap’ @ PeBaiws xavtwy oi Adyoi nemjyant, Kad’ ods 
Kai yivwoxerv Ta mdvra Mpiv yevéoews adtov [Sus 42} Aéye- 
Tal, WE EV ATO kai nap’ abtr@ Svtwv adty tH GAnPeia taHv 
TAavIwy, Kav ci adTa Ta Navta, Ta TE SvTA Kai TA EG6EVAa 
obx dpa toig Eavtav Adyois 7 TH yrwoORvat bnd Oecod 
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from its own origin, it does not flow away from God, but 
rather, in its upward movement toward God, it becomes 
God and is said to be a “portion” of God through its proper 
mode of participation in God, because, according to nature, 
wisely and rationally, and through a properly ordered move- 
ment, it attains its own origin and cause, having nowhere 
else to be moved besides its own beginning, or beyond the 
ascent and restoration to the logos according to which it 
was created, nor any other way of being moved, since its 
movement toward the divine goal clearly takes as its final 
limit the divine goal itself. 

Saint Basil makes this clear in his commentary on the 
prophet Isaiah, {1080D]} when he says: “Irue Sabbaths are 
the rest prepared for the people of God, and God can bear them 
because they are true. These Sabbaths of rest are attained 
by the person in whom the world has been crucified, for he has 
moved away from worldly things, and has arrived at his own 
place of spiritual rest. Whoever finds himself in sucha place 
will never be moved from it, for it is his own, [1081A] and is 
characterized by tranquility and imperturbability.”* God is 
thus the “place” for all those deemed worthy of such bless- 
edness, just as it is written: Be Thou to me a protecting God, and 
a strong place to save me. 

In God the logoi of all things are steadfastly fixed, and it 
is on the basis of these that God is said to know all things be- 
fore they come into being, for in absolute truth, in Him and 
with Him are all things, even though all things — things pres- 
ent and things to come—were not called into existence si- 
multaneously with their logoi or with their being known 
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tig TO eivat naphxOnoav, aAX’ Exacta TH EmitHSeiw Kaip@ 
Kata tv Tod Anpovpyod cogiav npexdvtws Kata tobs 
éavt@v Adyous Snptovpyovpeva Kai Kad’ éavta TO elva” 
tH évepyeia AapBavy. ‘Exeidi 6 pev dei kat’ evépyetdv 
tott Anpuoupyoc, ta 5é Suvapet pév eotwy, evepyeia 5é odk 
étt: Stt unde oldv te TOV dua elvai TO dnetpov Kal Ta me- 
mepacpéva, ovdé tic SeiEat AGyos avapavrjoetat TOV apa 
evar Svac8at tiv ovbciav Kai tO brEpovoiov Kai ei¢ 
tavtov ayayeiv TH év WETPW TO duETpOV Kai TH Ev oxEcet 
1 doxetov kai Td ndév Exov Ex’ adtod Katnyopiag eldoc 
KatapacKkopevoy TH Sia Tavtwv TObTWY ovvLOTApEVW. 
Ilavta yap ta xtiota kat’ ovdoiav te Kal yéveow Tavtanact 
Katapdoketat totic idiots Kai toic nepi abta obo1 tov 
extdg Adyolg Teptexop_eva. 

‘Yae—Enpynpéevns obv tig akpacg Kai anogatixiis tod 
Adyov Oeodoyiac, Kad’ Hv obte Aéyetat odte voeitai obtE 
gott TO ObVOAGY TL TOV GAAW OVVEYVWOLEVWV, Ws UTEp- 
ovotog, obdé bxd Tivos obdSapdc Ka’ oTiodV LETEXETAI, 
TOAXol Adyot 6 eig Adyos goti Kai ec oi noAAOI- Kata YeV 
thy ayaBonpeny cic ta SvtTAa Tod Evdg TOMTIKHY Te Kai 
ovveKtikt}v TpdoSov TOAAOl 6 gic, Kata é tH Eig TOV Eva 
THY NOAAWY EMLOTPETTIKI]V TE Kal XElpAaywYiKT]V avago- 
pav te kal mpovolav, Womep Eig Apynv TavtoKpatopiKHy Hh 
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by God. Instead, in the wisdom of the Creator, individual 
things were created at the appropriate moment in time, ina 
manner consistent with their logoi, and thus they received 
in themselves actual existence as beings.”* For God is eter- 
nally an active creator, but creatures exist first in potential, 
and only later in actuality, {1081B] since it is not possible for 
the infinite and the finite to exist simultaneously on the 
same level of being. Indeed no argument will ever be able to 
demonstrate the simultaneous interdependence of being 
and what transcends being, or of the measureless and what 
is subject to measurement, or that the absolute can be 
ranked with the relative, or that something of which no spe- 
cific category can positively be predicated can be placed 
in the same class as what is constituted by all the catego- 
ries. For in their substance and formation all created things 
are positively defined by their own logoi, and by the logoi 
that exist around them and which constitute their defining 
limits.”° 

When, however, we exclude the highest form of negative 
theology concerning the Logos—according to which the 
Logos is neither called, nor considered, nor is, in His en- 
tirety, anything that can be attributed to anything else,” 
since He is beyond all being, and is not participated in by 
any being whatsoever—when, I say, we set this way of think- 
ing aside, the one Logos is many logoi and the {1081C] many 
are One. According to the creative and sustaining proces- 
sion of the One to individual beings, which is befitting of 
divine goodness, the One is many.?” According to the re- 
vertive, inductive, and providential return of the many to 
the One—as if to an all-powerful point of origin, or to the 
center of a circle precontaining the beginnings of the radii 
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Kévtpov tv é€ adtod evOermy tas Apyas mpoeiAnods, Kai 
Wo TaVTWY ovvaywyss, els oi 20AAOI. “Moipa” obv éopev 
kai Aeydue8a “Ocod” Sta td tods Tod elvai Huw@v Adyous 
tv T@ Oe@ mpovpectavar “pevoavtec” $é “Avw0ev” nddiv 
Aeyoue8a, Sst pr) Kad” Sv yeyevyHeBa Adyov tov év tH 
Org mpodvta Kexivrjpe8a. 

Kai xa®’ Etepov 5é tpdnov éotiv evuapic t@ eboeBac 
emiPadXetv Tots TMV Svtwv AdyolS SESiSaypévw Tov Tepi 
todtov Adyov SieFedOetv. Ei yap ovoia tis év Exdotw 
apetis 6 elo bndpyev Adyos tod Oeod ph augiBéPrn- 
tai— ovoia yap TaVTWY T@V ApEeTWV Abts Eottv 6 Kiptos 
hua? "Inoods Xpiotés, wc yéypantar b¢ éyeviOn Huiv 
and Oeod oogia, Sixaoobvn te xal aytaopds Kai anodbtpw- 
auc {t Cor 1:30], anodttws tadta SnAaSH én’ adtod Aeys- 
eva Exwv, Wo adtooogia Kai SiKatoovyn Kai ayioTns dv, 
Kai obx ws ep’ Hu@v mpoddiwplioLevwe, olov ws “copds 
avOpwroc” fi “Sixatog AvOpwnos”—Tac Syrovdti avOpw- 
Tos apetis Ka’ €Etv nayiav petéXwv avauonpiotws Oeod 
UETEXEL TIS ObGIAS THY ApETwV, WS THY Kata Pbotv OTOpav 
tod &yaQod yvnoiws cata npoaipeciy yewpynoas Kai 
tabtov Sei—ag tH apxi Td téAoc Kal thy dpi TH TEAeL, 
udAAov dé tabtdv apxiv oboav Kai TéAOG, Wo avd0EvTOS 
Ood tvyxavwv ovviyopos, elNep navtds npaypatos 
apxn Kai tédosg 6 Ex’ adt@ oxonds Undpyew neriotevtat, 
THY pév ws ExeiBev ciknows xpos TH elvai kai TO Kata 
pee’ pdoet ayaVdv, 16 5é wc KAT’ abt yvwun TE Kai 
Mpoaipécet Tov Exatvetov Kai Tpds AUTH dthavac &yovta 
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originating from it?*— insofar as the One gathers everything 
together, the many are One. We are, then, and are called 
“portions of God” because of the logoi of our being that ex- 
ist eternally in God. Moreover, we are said to have “flowed 
down from above” because we have failed to move in a man- 
ner consistent with the logos according to which we were 
created and which preexists in God. 

There is another way to apprehend this principle, which 
will be familiar to those who have been taught to approach 
the logoi in accord with right faith and practice. The es- 
sence in every virtue is the one Logos of God—and this can 
hardly be doubted {1081D} since the essence of all the vir- 
tues is our Lord, Jesus Christ, as it is written: God made Him 
our wisdom, our righteousness, our holiness, and our redemption. 
These things are of course said about Him in an absolute 
sense, for He is Wisdom and Righteousness and Sanctifica- 
tion itself, and not in some limited sense, as is the case with 
human beings, as for example in the expression a “wise man” 
or a “just man.” Which is to say that anyone who through 
fixed habit participates in virtue, unquestionably partici- 
pates in God, who is the substance of the virtues. For sucha 
person freely and unfeignedly chooses to cultivate the natu- 
ral [1084A]} seed of the Good, and has shown the end to be 
the same as the beginning, and the beginning to be the same 
as the end, or rather that the beginning and the end are one 
and the same. In this he is a genuine advocate of God, since 
the goal of each thing is believed to be its beginning and 
end, for it is from the beginning that he received being 
and participation in what is naturally good, and it is by con- 
forming to this beginning through the inclination of his 
will and by free choice, that he hastens to the end, diligently 
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tavioas Spdpov Sta onovdic, xa’ Sv yivetar Oedc, éx 
tod Oeod 16 Oedc eivat AapPavwv, wo TH Kat’ eixdva 
pvoet Kark@ xai xpoaipécet thy 8 apet@v mpoobeic é&- 
opoiwow [see Gen 1:26] 1a tig Eugedtov mpdg THv idiav 
apxrv avabdacews te kai oixetétyTOG. 

Kai mAnpodtat Aoinov Kai éx’ abt@ Td amootoAtKOv 
pytov td odoKkov: év a’Tt@ yap COuev cai xivodueba Kai 
éopév [Act 17:28}. Tivetar yap “tv” tH Oe@ Sta apoooyic, 
Tov év TP Oe™ mpodvra tod elvai Adyov ph napagVeipac, 
kai “kiveitat” év TH Oc@ kata tov Tpodvta év TH Oe@ tod 
ed elvat Adyov, Sta tHv Apetav évepyovpevoc, Kai “Cy” ev 
tT Oe@ kata tov mpodvta év TH Oe@ tod dei elvan Adyov. 
EvtedOev piv dn Kata tv anaBeotatny eEtv tadtov 
tavt@ Kai dxivytos dv, év Sé tM péAAovTi ai@ve kata THY 
SoByoopévyy Géwow tods cipnuevovg Kail Ev TH Ce@ 
mpodvtas Adyous, padrAov Sé tov Oedv, Ev @ oi Adyot TOV 
KAA@V Temyaow, ayanntiKG@s otépywv Kai donaloue- 
vos: Kai Eott “potpa Oeod,” we dv, S1a tov Ev TH Oe@ tod 
elvat abtod Adyov, kai we &yaBdc, Sta tov Ev TH Ow tod 
ed elvat abtod Adyov, Kai Wo Oedc, 51a tov Ev TH Oe@ tod 
asi elvat adtod AdYov, W> TObTOUS TILNoas Kal KaT’ abtods 
évepytjoas, kai Sv abtav éavtov piv TH Oe@ povy SV 
dkov évOguevoc, tov 5 Oedv povov éavt@ 8 SAov 
évTUTWOds TE Kal pop~woac, Wate Kai abtov elvai Te 
xapitt Kai kadetoSat Oedv {see John 10:34}, kai tov Oedv 
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adhering to the praiseworthy course that conducts him un- 
erringly to his point of origin. Having completed his course, 
such a person becomes God, receiving from God to be God, 
for to the beautiful nature inherent in the fact that he is Gods 
image, he freely chooses to add the Lkeness to God by means 
of the virtues, in a natural movement of ascent through 
which he grows in conformity to his own beginning. 

In such a person the apostolic word is fulfilled, [1084B} 
which says: In Him we live and move and bave our being, for he 
comes to be “in” God through attentiveness, since he has 
not falsified the logos of being that preexists in God; and he 
“moves” in God in accordance with the logos of well-being 
that preexists in God, since he is moved to action by the vir- 
tues; and he “lives” in God in accordance with the logos of 
eternal being that also preexists in God. In this life he has 
already become one with himself and immovable, owing to 
his state of supreme impassibility, and in the age to come, 
through the divinization which will be given to him, he will 
love and cleave affectionately to the aforementioned logoi 
that preexist in God, or rather he will love and cleave affec- 
tionately to God Himself, in whom the logoi of beautiful 
things are steadfastly fixed. He is a “portion of God,” then, 
insofar as he exists, for he owes his existence to the logos of 
being that is in God; and he is a “portion of God” insofar as 
he is good, for he owes his goodness to the logos of well- 
being that is in God; and he is a “portion of God” insofar as 
he is God, owing to the [1084C} logos of his eternal being 
that is in God. In honoring these logoi and acting in accor- 
dance with them, he places himself wholly in God alone, 
forming and configuring God alone throughout his entire 
being, so that he himself by grace is and is called God, just as 
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elvat ovykataBdoe Kai Kadeio8ar 51 adtov avOpwrov, 
Kai tig avTiSSopEévng ei tovtw SiaBéoews SerxOAvat trv 
Sdvapty, thy Kai tov GvVOpwrov TO Oe@ Geodoav Sia 1 
pird0eov, kai tov Oedov tT avOparnw 51a 16 PAdvVOpwrov 
avOpwxilovoav Kai motodoav Kata Thy Kadi avtt 
oTpoPry, Tov pév Oedv AavOpwnov, Sa Tv tod avOpwaov 
Béworv, Tov 52 AvOpwrov Oedv, 51a Thy tod Oeod évar- 
Opwrnorv.? Bobreta yap dei Kai év naow 6 tod Oeod 
Adyog kai Oed¢ Tio adTOD Evowpatwoews EvepyeioBat TH 
LULVOTH PLov. 

‘Ootic 8é tig idiag Apéepevos apyijs “poipa” tuyxavwv 
“Oeod” 51a tov Ev adt@ tij¢ apetiis dvta Adyov Kata tH 
anoSo0etoav aitiav mpdc tO pr Sv napaddywes pépetat, 
eixdtwes “Avw0ev pedoat” A€yetat, ur] MpPd¢ TH idiav apy 
te kai aitiav Kad’ HV Kai €9' # Kai Sv AV yeyévyntat Ktvn- 
Oeic, kai Zot év dotatw mepipopa Kai dtakig Savy Woxi|s 
te Kal owWpatos, Tig anAavots Kai woabtwo éxobons 
aitiag TH mpog tO xElpov Exovoiw pox THY anotvyxiav 
éavtod xatanpagtduevoc. Eq’ od Kal 16 “petoat” xupiws 
hexG8ein av, Siti," éx abt@ Keimévng tHs Mpdc Oedv 
aSnpitws tag ths Woxtis Baoetc moteto8ar dvvapévns 
eEovoiac, td xeipov Kai pr) dv tod Kpeittovog Kal Svtoc 


Exov avtnAdd£ato. 


Tovbtovg Sé obs épnv tods Adyous 6 pév Apeonayitns 
&ytog Atovbotos “xpooptopods” kai “Geta Oednjpata” Ka- 
AcioOar bxd tH¢ Ipagiis Huds éexdiddoKet. Opoiws dé 
kai oi nepi [lavtatvov, tov yevouevov xa8nyntiv tot 
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God by His condescension is and is called man for the sake 
of man, and also so that the power of this reciprocal disposi- 
tion might be shown forth herein, a power that divinizes 
man through his love for God, and humanizes God through 
His love for man.”? And by this beautiful exchange, it ren- 
ders God man by reason of the divinization of man, and man 
God by reason of the Incarnation of God. For the Logos of 
God (who is God) [1084D] wills always and in all things to 
accomplish the mystery of His embodiment. 

But anyone who isa “portion of God,” on account of the 
logos of virtue that exists in God, as was explained above, 
and who abandons his own origin, is irrationally swept away 
toward nonbeing, and thus is rightly said to have “flowed 
down from above,” since he did not move toward his own 
origin and cause, according to which, by which, and for 
which, he came to be. “Flowing down from above” in this 
manner, he enters a condition of unstable deviations, suf- 
fering fearful disorders of soul and body, failing to reach his 
inerrant and unchanging end, {1085A] by freely choosing to 
turn in the direction of what is inferior. Here the sense of 
“flowing down” can be understood literally, for though such 
a person had it well within his power to direct the footsteps 
of his soul to God, he freely chose to exchange what is bet- 
ter and real for what is inferior and nonexistent. 


{The doctrine of the logoi defended] 


Saint Dionysios the Areopagite teaches us that Scripture 
calls these logoi “predeterminations” and “divine wills.”° 
The disciples of Pantainos (the teacher of the great 
Clement, who wrote the Stromatezs) also say that it is the 
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Ltpwyatéws peyahou KArpevtoc, “Oeia Bedqpata” tj 
Tpagy pidov KadeioBai pact. “OPev EpwtnBEevtes bxd t- 
vv tov tiv? &w naiSevaw yavpwv, THs ytvwoxKeww ta 
évta Tov Oedv So0Ealovow oi Xpitiavoi, brenpdtwv 
Exeivwy voep@¢ ta vonta Kai aicOntiK@>¢ Td aicOyrd, 
yiv@oxetv adtov ta Svta anexpivavto prte aicOntiKds 
ta aioOnta pte voepds ta vonta Cd yap elvat Svvativ, 
gotiv 6 anodeikvic Adyos,? tov brép Ta Svta Kata Td 
dvta tHV Svtwv AapPaveoBai,4 GAN we iSia DeArjpata 
Yiv@oxetv abtov Ta Svta ape), mpooBévtes kai tod 
Adyov TO ebAoyov: ei yap BeAnjpatt ta Mavta nexoinxe, 
Kai ovdeic avtepel Adyos, ywwwoxerv 5é TO idiov O£Anya 
tov Osdv eboeéc te Aéyetv dei Kai Sixatov Eotty, Exactov 
5é THvV yeyovotwv OéAwv Tenoinxer, dpa Ws td1a VeARpaTa 
6 Oed¢ ta Svta yivwoxei, Exeid? Kai VEAwV Ta Svta Te- 
toinxev. "Evted¥ev 5é dppwpevocg éywye olpa Kata 
tobtoug eiproOa tH Tpagyj tobs Adyouc, 10 Eyvwv oe napa 
mavtac [Ex 18:11], tpo¢ Mwioyjyv, xai mepi trvwv 1d eyvw 
Koptos tov évtac avtob [2 Tim 2:19], kai wad mpdc tivac 
TO ovk olda buds {Mt 25:12; see Mt 7:23}: Wo Exaotov Sy- 
Aovoti F Kata 16 DEANLA kai Tov Adyov F Tapa 1d BEANua 
Kai tov Adyov tod Oeod <H>*% mpoatpetiKh Kivnoic tic 
Oeias axotoat Qwvijs MapeoKebace. 

Tatta kai ta toladta tov Yeopdpov todtov avSpa 
olpat vorjoavta cineiv, “éneiSav 1d Oe0Edé¢ todto Kai 
Geiov, Tov Huetepov vodv TE Kai Oyov, T@ oikeiw npoo- 
pi—wuev Kai 1 eik@v avéhOy apd 16 APXETUTOV, od viv 


Exe TH Eqeow,” Spod te Kai kata tadtOv $14 TOV pKpdv 
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habit of Scripture to call them “divine wills.”' For when they 
were approached by some of those who boast in their secu- 
lar learning, and were asked what Christians believed about 
the manner in which God knows beings (for they them- 
selves believed that God knows intelligible things by 
{1085B] intellection, and sensory things by sensation), they 
answered that God neither knows sensory things by sensa- 
tion, nor intelligible things by intellection® (for it is not 
possible, as has been demonstrated, that He who is beyond 
all beings should know beings in a manner derived from be- 
ings, but we say that He knows beings as His own wills), af- 
ter which they added the following logical proof: If God cre- 
ated all things by His will—which no one denies —and if it is 
always pious and correct to say that God knows His own 
will, and that He willingly made each of the things that He 
made, it follows that God knows beings as His own wills, for 
He willingly brought them into being. Based on these con- 
siderations, I think that Scripture, consistent with these 
same principles, says to Moses: I know you above all; and con- 
cerning some others: The Lord knows those who are {1085C]} 
His own. To still others it says: J know you not. In each case, 
the voluntary decision to move either in accord with the will 
and logos of God or against it prepared each person to hear 
the divine voice. 

Such things, I believe, are what Saint Gregory means 
when he speaks of a time “when this Godlike, divine thing, I 
mean our intellect and reason, will mingle with its kin, when 
the image ascends to the archetype it now longs after.”¥ 
With these same few words, he masterfully dissuades those 
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TOVTWV PHLATWYV Tod MOTE TOUTS Tt THV SvtTwv EPOaxéval 
TO petpov olecBai SSackadKWs andyovta tovs vouifov- 
TAS Kai TOV Tod Tac “poipa” Eopev Oeod Adyov napadn- 
Aobvta Kai tiv pé\Aovoav THs HaKkapiac ArEews iStdtHTA 
aivittopevov Kai mpdc THv doelotov abtis Kai dkAOvntov 
kai odSapod petanintovoav andAavow napoppdvta tos 
éxi tobtw Sv édnidog Kalalpopévovs Kai onebdovtac. 
"Hider yap, ws ci mpdg & Exopev ovdoia te Kai Adyw Tas 
éupadoets Kata Adyov Kai Pvow evOv0pHoamev arAq 
TpooPoAf, Kat HEIs, Taos THs oiacodvy Cnthcews xwpic, 
nepi Hv povnv éoti tO mtaielv Kai cpadrrAcoBat, BeoeSac 
Kata TO égiktov Ta mavta ciodueBa, unKxétt 5 &yvotav 
THs MEpt avta Kivioews avtEexXdpevor, wo Not t@ peyadw 
kai Adéyw kai TIvebpati tov Hétepov vodv te Kai Adyov 
kai rvedpa, aAdov 82 Aw Oe@ Srovg Eavtors we apye- 
tTonw eikdvl TPOTXwpYOAavTEs. 


Kadi xai év tH epi Xadrdlng Adyw SiékErow obtwoi 
paokwv: “Kai tods pév TO APPaotov pidc SiadéEetat kai F 
tHS ayiag Kai Baotlixng Oewpia Tpiddoc éAAapnovons 
tpavwtepov te Kai kaBapwtepov xai 6An¢ SAW vot pr- 
yvvpevne, tv 57 Kal povnv Baotreiav obpavav tym TiBe- 
vat,” Hvika ySovy ASetar Kai ayaAAeta, tva tots adtod 
TOA OAs OVVayw Ta ExavTOd, Naoa Ktioig AOytKT) ayyé- 
wv te Kai dVOpwrwv, Soot UNdéva TOV TPdc TO TEAOS 
Kata THY Kivnol QvoIKK@s> ovvnppoopevwv abtoic Beiwv 
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who thought that any being has at any time reached its final 
goal, {1085D] and explains in what sense we are a “portion” 
of God. He also speaks indirectly of what this blessed state 
will be like in the future, and urges on those who in hope are 
purifying themselves for and hastening to this unyielding 
enjoyment, which will never cease or change. For he knew 
that if we were to progress {1088A] simply and in a straight 
course, in accord with reason and nature, toward that which 
is reflected in our substance and intellect, without any kind 
of searching whatsoever (for only in searching is there the 
possibility of stumbling and going astray), we too, as much 
as is possible for us, would know all things in a Godlike way, 
no longer being held back in ignorance by the motion that 
envelops them, because our intellect, reason (logos), and 
spirit will have drawn near to that great Intellect, Logos, 
and Spirit, indeed our whole self will have returned to the 
whole God as an image to its archetype. 


{Description of the final state} 


He teaches the same thing in his oration “On the Plague 
of Hail,” when he says: “They will be received by the ineffa- 
ble light and vision of the holy and majestic Trinity, shin- 
ing upon them with greater brilliance and purity, and which 
will be wholly mingled with the whole of the intellect, and 
this alone I take to be the kingdom of heaven,”*4 at which 
point—if I may dare to add my own words to his—the 
{1088B] whole of rational creation, both of angels and hu- 
man beings, will be filled with spiritual pleasure and joy. I 
mean those creatures that did not, out of negligence, violate 
any of the divine logoi, who by their natural motion were 
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Adywv Tapa Tod Anptovpyod gE anpooe€kiac napéQOerpay, 
Steowoavto S: padAAOV swopdvww<e ~avtTods drove Kai 
dnapatpéntoue, ws Beiac dpyava piaews [see 2 Pt 1:4] Kat 
Svtac Kai yevnoopévous eiddtec, ob¢ Sv dAov SAoG meEpt- 
pus 6 Oed¢ Tpdzov WXI|¢, WoTEP HEAN OWMpatos dptia kai 
edxypnota t@ AcondTy yevnoopévovc, Tpdc TO SoKodv 
petaxerpiletat kai tH¢ OiKxeiag MANpot SdENgs te Kai paxa- 
piotntos, Cwrv 5iS0d¢ Kai xapifopuevos tiv aiSidv te Kai 
aveKAGANtov kai NavTarant navtds élevOEpav yvwpiopa- 
TOG ovoTtatikis iStdTtHTOSG tTHS Tapobons Kai dia PVopac 
ovvistapévys Cwijs, HV ovk anp eiomvedpevos, od’ aipa- 
Tog Oyetoi Tod fnATOG anoppEovtEes OUVLOTHOLV, GAG 
Oedc bdrog SAoIg pETEXSLEVOSG, Kai WUXTIS TpdTOV Mpdc 
oMpa TH Wuxy Kai Sa pEons Woxijs Tpdc oWpa yivduevoc, 
og olSev abtoc, iv’ H pév atpeviav S€Entat, 1d 52 a8a- 
vaciay, kai ddoc AvOPwTOs OewOH TH TO Evavdpwrrjoav- 
tog Oeod xapitt Peovpyobpevoc, SAocg pév avOpwaoc 
vévwv Kata Woxrv Kai oGpa Sa thy Pdbow Kai ddroc 
yivouevos Oedc kata Wuyi Kai oGpa Sta thy xapwv Kai 
thy éunpérovoav avT@ S16Aov Veiav tis paxapiag 5d§n¢ 
Aapnpotyta, peD’ Fv odk got Tt Emtvofjoa AauTpdtepov 
 bynAdtepov. 

Ti yap Sewaews Toi Akioig Epacpiwtepov, kaO’ Hv 6 
Oxdc Oeoics yevopevots EvobpEVOS tO NAV Eavtod Toteitat 
SU &ya8dty ta; Ato Kai NSovhv Kai nElow Kai yapav KahOs 
@vopacav tiv ToLavTHY KatdoTacty, THY TH Beia Kata- 
vote Kai tH étopévy adty tis ebppoobyns anodavoet 
éyywopévny,> iSovryv pév, wo téAog obcav tHv Kata 
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inclined to the end established by the Creator, but kept 
themselves wholly chaste and faithful to their end, knowing 
that they are and will become instruments of the divine na- 
ture. For God in His fullness entirely permeates them, as a 
soul permeates the body, since they are to serve as His own 
members, well suited and useful to the Master, who shall use 
them as He thinks best, filling them with His own glory and 
blessedness, graciously giving them eternal, inexpressible 
life, completely free from the constituent properties of this 
present life, which is marred by corruption. [1088C] The life 
that God will give does not consist in the breathing of air, or 
in the flow of blood from the liver, but in the fact that God 
will be wholly participated by whole human beings, so that 
He will be to the soul, as it were, what the soul is to the 
body,* and through the soul He will likewise be present in 
the body (in a manner that He knows), so that the soul will 
receive immutability and the body immortality. In this way, 
man as a whole will be divinized, being made God by the 
grace of God who became man. Man will remain wholly man 
in soul and body, owing to his nature, but will become wholly 
God in soul and body owing to the grace and the splendor of 
the blessed glory of God, which is wholly appropriate to 
him, and beyond which nothing more splendid or sublime 
can be imagined. 

What could be more desirable to those who are worthy of 
it than divinization? For through it God is united with those 
who have become Gods, and by His goodness makes all 
things His own. This state, which is brought about by the 
contemplation of God and the enjoyment of the gladness 
that follows it, has rightly been described as pleasure, pas- 
sion, {1088D] and joy. It is called pleasure, insofar as it is the 
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pvow évepyeiav Cbtw yap THY NSoviv Spifovta), metow 
8é, a> éxotatikhyy Sbvapytv Pos tO moody TO NAc XoV 
évayovoay Kata tiv asod08Eioay tod dépos mpds TO PHS 
Kai mpdc¢ Td ndp tod o1drpov” TapaderypatiKhy aitiay, 
Kai neiBovaav pvoikdig Kai GANOGHc uh GAAO TI elvar mapa 
TOOTO THY Sv KEPaAaoY, f] TO anaBEs Sedvtws aKo- 
Dovel, yapav 5é, wo pndéev Exovoav avriceipevov prite 
TapedOdv prjte peddAov. Th xapav yap, paoi, unte AdTHV 
énictacBar mapehBodoay, pNTE tov éx PdPov Kdpov 
émidéxec8at mpoodsoKwpevov, WoTep Sov}. “OVev xai 
wo évderxtikry mpoonyopiav THs peAAovons dAnQeiac 
brapxXovoay tiv Yapav ExUpwoav Navtaxod oi te Bedmvev- 
otot Adyot kai oi €& abtav Ta Beta cogioBEvtes pvoTH pla 
TATEPES HUdv. 


Ei toivvy, a> év émdpopf] Kat gue Pavar tov pIxpdv, 
Pvoiwkas te Kai ypapikws Kai TatpK@s Sédeixta, ws 
obdév TOV yevntov Nwnote KIvOULEVoY ~oTtH OdSE Tig Ex’ 
abt@? kata Tov Beiov oxordv EmEAABETO ANnkews, Tpdc SE 
TovTots Kai Ws dpurXavov Tis EV TH Oe@ povipdtntos tév 
a£vovpévwy napeyKaOyvai 70 Bacio. a> yap éott Sv- 
vatov, iva tots eipnuévots pikpav Tia mpdc BeBaiworv thy 
Ex Aoytopav SHpev PorPeav, tovs anak év tH OeG brap- 
KTIKWS Yevouevous Tov BplLOTIV Kata tHY Epeotv dn0- 
SéEac8at Kdpov, mavtds KOPOV Kata tov iSiov Adyov Te 
kai dpov dpéfews tvyxavovt0s¢ ofeotiKod kai Kata Svo 
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consummation of all natural strivings (for this is the mean- 
ing of pleasure). It is called passion, insofar as it is an ecstatic 
power, elevating the passive recipient to the state of an ac- 
tive agent,° as in the examples given above of air permeated 
by light, and iron suffused with fire. These examples, drawn 
from nature, demonstrate persuasively that there is no 
{1089A] higher summit of transformation for created be- 
ings apart from that in which their natural elements remain 
inviolate. It is, finally, called joy, for it encounters nothing 
opposed to it, for they say chat joy neither remembers for- 
mer sorrows, nor fears the possibility of any future satiety, 
in the way that pleasure fears the inevitable consequence of 
pain. Thus the whole of inspired Scripture, as well as our 
holy fathers who from it learned divine mysteries, affirm 
that joy is the most appropriate name for the truth that is to 
come. 


{Conclusion and final argument on satiety] 


This then, is asummary account—for my limited abilities 
enable me to offer you nothing else—in which arguments 
from nature, Scripture, and the fathers have demonstrated 
that no created being has ever yet ceased from its motion, 
or attained to the end ordained for it by God. In addition 
to this, we have also shown that there are absolutely no 
grounds for thinking that the steadfast foundation in God 
of those deemed worthy of it can be shaken even slightly. 
For {1089B} it is simply not possible that those who once 
come to be in God should reach satiety and be drawn away 
by wanton desire. As a minor proof of this, we can add the 
following argument: satiety by definition is the quenching 
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ovvictapévov Tpotous. "H yap ta broxeipeva wo piKkpa 
Teptypagovoa 1 Spekts oPévvutat F aTIalovaa We aioxpa 
te Kai eidex0H BdedAvooeTa, bq’ dv 6 Kdpos yiveoBa 
xéouxev. O St Oed¢ pdoet dnApywv dreIpde Te Kai Tiptos 
émiteivery pGAAOV TOV AnoAAvVévTWV adTOD Sid THs pET- 
OXTS Mpds TO Adptotov thy Spek mEpUKEY. 

El $8 tobt aAnPec, wonep obv Kai éottv, od Hv dpa H 
AEyopévy “Evas TOV AoyiKay,” HtIg KOpov AaBodoa Tis EV 
tH Oe@ povipotntos éuepicGn Kai t@ oixeiw oxedaope@ 
THY tod Kdopov Tovtov yéveow ovvetonyayey, iva ph TO 
aya8oyv éunepiypantoy nowwpe8a Kai atipov, wo KopH 
Tivi sep topiCopevov Kai oTdoEWS aitLoV ytVoLEVOV ékeivots, 
av tiv Egeot axivntov xpateiv od SeSbvntat. Kai patny 
Aotndv tes TabtHV OeoniLovow, we gporye Soxel, ta pr 
Svta TAatTTOpEVOL, Kai Td 84 tobtov Papbtepovy, Kai tod 
pakapiou TOVTOV KaTpbc Wo TaAdTa Ppovodvtos KataEevds- 
LEVOL, Eg’ @ UN] USVOV abtods Ex mpotépon eidouc Cwij¢ tac 
Woxds cig oWpata EAGETy eri tuwwpia TOV TpoyeyovdTwV 
Kak@v ppoveiv én’ ddeiac SivacBat, ahha Kai ddAous ana- 
tav obdtwe Exetv evAdYwe EntxeIpetv 514 Tic THY TPOCWNWY 
aEtomotias, 00 KaAws ODS’ doiws npattovtas. AX’ éxei- 
vous éxovTas APEVTES We ExovOLV adToi EvoEBWs NyEIS TOV 
vobv tod SiSackdrov mpdc toic eipnpévoic Kai Kat’ GAAov 
OKOTHOOPEV TPOTOV. 
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of appetite, and this happens either because appetite de- 
sired things that were trivial, or because it was repulsed and 
nauseated by things that were base and repugnant. In these 
two ways appetite is ordinarily quenched. It is obvious that 
neither of these can apply to God, who by nature is infinite 
and infinitely attractive, and who rather increases the appe- 
tites of those who enjoy Him owing to their participation in 
that which has no limit. 

If this is so—as it surely is—then there never existed this 
so-called “unity of rational beings,” which {1089C} fell to 
pieces after it grew bored from remaining in God, and 
which, by means of its self-inflicted collapse, brought about 
the creation of the world. For our part, we do not conceive 
of the Good as something so narrowly circumscribed and ig- 
noble, as if it could induce a kind of satiety and provoke a 
rebellion among those whose desire it could not satisfy. In 
vain, then, as it seems to me, do certain individuals assert 
such doctrines, concocting beings that have never existed, 
and, what is more grievous, falsely claiming that our blessed 
father Gregory subscribed to the same theories. In so doing, 
they aim, not only to support their own notion—that souls 
fell from a higher form of life and were punished by being 
placed in bodies for the evils they had previously committed 
—but also to try to seduce others into believing that these 
are reasonable arguments owing to the trustworthiness of 
the authorities being invoked. Their behavior is unethical 
and irreligious. {t089D} But let us leave them in their delu- 
sions and, in addition to what has already been said, let us 
now aim reverently to examine the mind of the teacher from 
yet another point of view. 
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Od« ofpat tig avOpwxivys adtov yevéoews évtada, 
GAA THs Extyevopévnys adty tadratnwpias thy aitiav apn- 
yeio8at BovrAcoPat. Opnvicas yap tod owpatos HUwv THY 
éAcewodtnta 51a tod eizetv “ THs ovtvyias Kai Tis GAdO- 
tpiwcews! 6 poPodpat, neptéenw Kai, d otépyw, 5éS5orKa,” 
kal ta €f¢, Kai oilov Tpdc¢ Eavtdv Stanoproas nepi THs 
aitiag tHV ofc évioxhueOa Kaxdv Kai tis Kat’ abtiv Go- 
pwtatys mpovoias dia tod pavai, “Tis h mepl gut cogia 
kai Tl TO pEya TOUTO WLOTH ptov;”, Emacyel THV Aboot TPAVw< 
notobpevos obtwe: “YH BobAeta poipav Hpac Svtag Oeod 
Kai dvw0ev pevoavtas, tva pr Sia tiv akiav éxaipopevor 
Kai petewpifopevol katappovapev tod Kticavtos, év TY] 
Tpdc TO CHpa TaAY Kal Udy npdc adrdv del PAérery, Kai 
TH ovvelevypéevny doGEverav naSaywyiav elvar tod ak- 
WUatos.” 

Qoavei Beyev, énetdrjtep &K WUXIS Kai TWUATOS ov 
aya0stnta Tapa tod Oeod 6 AvOpwnoc yéyove, tp @ THV 
So0eloav abt@ AoyikHy TE kal voepav Woxrjy, ate 1) Kat’ 
eixdva tod noijoavtoc {Gen 1:26; see Col 3:10] abthy 
brapxovoay, kata pév THY Epeowv Kai tH éE SANs Svvapews 
odikiy ayanny anpif Ocod yowotikds éxopévny [see Dt 
6:4; Mk 12:30] Kai to Ka’ dpoiwowv {Gen 1:26} mpooda- 
Botoav BewShvat, kata 5 tv EmtotHpovikt}v mpd TO 
bpetuévov Tpdvotay Kai THy nepi tO dyanaGv Tov xAnoiov 
we gavTov KEdevovoay EvtoAny [Mt 22:39; Mk 12:33} 4p po- 
vw TOD GHLATOG avtexopEvny, Aoyioat te SU Apetwv avbto 
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{Exegesis of Gregory} 


I do not believe that, in the passage under discussion, 30 
Gregory's aim is to describe the creation of human beings, 
{1092A] but rather to explain why human life is beset by so 
much misery. For he laments the wretchedness we experi- 
ence in our bodies, saying: “Oh, what coupling and estrange- 
ment! I treat that which I fear with the utmost care, and 
that which I love, I have come to fear,” and so on.* Having 
said this, he seems to ask himself the reasons for the evils 
into which we have fallen, along with the role that divine 
providence plays in this, and so he says: “What is this wis- 
dom that concerns me? And what is this great mystery?” To 
this he offers a clear solution with the words: “Is it God’s 
will that we, who are a portion of God that has flowed down 
from above, not become exalted and lifted up on account of 
this dignity, and so despise our Creator? Or is it not rather 
that, in our struggle and battle with the body, we should al- 
ways look to Him, so that this very weakness that has been 
yoked to us might be an education [1092B} concerning our 
dignity?”* 

It is as if Gregory were saying that God in His goodness 31 
made man as a union of soul and body, so that the soul which 
was given to him, being rational and intellectual— because it 
is the very image of its Creator—should, on the one hand, by 
means of its desire and the whole power of its total love, 
cling closely to God through knowledge, and, growing in 
likeness to God, be divinized; and, on the other hand, through 
its mindful care for what is lower, in accordance with the 
commandment to ove one’s neighbor as oneself. it should make 
prudent use of the body, with a view to ordering it to the 
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Kai oixer@oat Oe@ wc dudSovhov, Sv’ Eavtis peottevobons 
TOV TOIT Evotkov kai TiS SoBEions aBavaciag dAvtOV 
Seopov abdtov momoouevyny abt@ tov ovvdrjoavta, “iv’ 
énep Eotl Od Woxf, TOTO Woy] owpaTt yévntat,” Kal 
elg axodetxy0f twv dAwv Anmovpydc, avardywe did tH¢ 
avOpwrdtyt0¢ nao émPatetwv tois odor, Kai cic Ev EAOH 
Ta TOAAG GAANAWV KaTa THY QboW SteoTHKdTa Epi THY 
piav Tod avOpwrov gdow GAANAOIs ovvvetovTa Kai yévy- 
Tat Ta mMavta év maow adtO¢ 6 Oedc {1 Cor 15:28], navta 
meptraBwv kai EvunootHoas Eaut@, Sta tod pndév Ett TOV 
dvtwv Apetov KeKTHoOat THY kivnow Kai THs avtod dpol- 
pov Tapovoiac, Kad’ Fv Kai Q¢oi { John 10:35} Kai téxva 
{John 1:12] Kai o@pa cai wéAy [Eph 1:23, 5:30] Kai “poipa 
Oeod” kai ta totadta Eopev Kai AEydue8a tH Mpdc¢ td 
tédo0G dvapopa Tod Oeiov OKorODd. 

'Exesd1, toivvy todto Kai éxi tobtw 6 dvOpwmos yéyo- 
vev, év 58 1 MpoTatopt TH Etoiuw mpdc EEovoiav Eni td 
xelpov Exphoato, pEeteveyKWV Ex Tod Exttetpappevov TPdG 
TO KeKwAvpEevov Ti dpEklv kai yap Hv adtefobotos, Kai 
Tod KoAAnOAvat TH Kupiw Kai év xvedpa yevéoOa, 5° Kod- 
AnOyjvat th népvy Kai Ev oWua yevéoOai [see 1 Cor 6:16-17] 
anatyVeic rpoeireto, kai TOD Ogiov Kai paxapiov oxom0d 
éxwv éavtov aneEvwoe, TOD Oedc evar xaprtt td yous 
yevéoBat {see Gen 2:7] xa8" aipeotvy mpotinoas), copa 
dpa kai piavOpwrwes Kai TH abtod mpendvtws ayadotyt 
6 THY HpEtépav owtypiav Olkovoud@y Ocd¢ tH mapadrdoyw 
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mind through the virtues, and acquaint it with God as its 
fellow servant, itself mediating to the body the indwelling 
presence of its Creator, making God Himself—who bound 
together the body and the soul—the body's own unbreak- 
able bond of immortality. The aim is that “what {1092C] 
God is to the soul, the soul might become to the body,”?? 
and that the Creator of all might be proven to be One, and 
through humanity might come to reside in all beings in a 
manner appropriate to each, so that the many, though sepa- 
rated from each other in nature, might be drawn together 
into a unity as they converge around the one human nature. 
When this happens, God will be all things in everything, en- 
compassing all things and making them subsist in Himself, 
for beings will no longer possess independent motion or fail 
to share in God’s presence, and it is with respect to this 
sharing that we are, and are called, Gods, children of God, the 
body, and members of God, and, it follows, “portions of God,” 
and other such things, in the progressive ascent of the di- 
vine plan to its final end. 

Since man was created for and to this end—but because 
our forefather Adam misused his freedom and [1092D] 
turned instead to what was inferior, redirecting his desire 
from what was permissible to what had been forbidden (for 
it was in his power of self-determination to be united to the 
Lord and become one spirit with Him, or to join himself to a prostt- 
tute and become one body with her; but being deceived he chose 
to estrange himself from the divine and blessed goal, prefer- 
ring by his own choice to be a pile of dust rather than God 
by grace)— God, who does whatever is necessary for our sal- 
vation, in His wisdom and love for mankind, [1093A] and 
with the goodness that befits Him, affixed the appropriate 
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Kivioet THs év Ttv voepas Suvapews naperopévryy Sedv- 
TWS THY Tinwpiav napénn~ev, abtd éxeivo TvXdV KaTa TOV 
eikéta Adyov Koddoas Bavatw, mepi 6 tHv Kata VodV pdvH 
Oc@ xpewortovpevny tis ayanns Sbvapw KxateppryEapev 
{see Mt 22:37-38], tva tod undevdc Epdvtec 51a tod Tacyelv 
motét pabdvtes mpdcg tO SV Tadtv tabtHv éxavayew St- 
Saxy8@pev tiv Sova. 

“Onep mpoiwv Eugavéotepov roreitat Aéywv, “GAA Epo 
pév kai Sta todto Soxet pndév tHv évtadba ayadav elvan 
Motov Tots avOpwxoic, unde noAvypdviov, AAA’ einep TI 
dAXO, Kai tobto Kahiic tM texvity Adyw Kai tH mavta 
vodv brepexovoy Lopig penNxXavijcBai, maifeoBar Huds év 
tois 6pwpévoic, dAdAote GAAWS petaBaddAopévoic Kai peta- 
Baddovor Kai Gvw Kai Katw MEpopévoic te Kai mTEpiTpE- 
Topévois Kai piv AnpOAvat amodar Kai pevyovary, tva td 
év tovtoig dotatov Kai avMuahov Bewpraavtes mpd¢ TO 
pédrov peBoppiowpe8a. Ti yap av énoujoapev éotwtoc 
Tod eb Mpattev Hutv, OndTtE Ob pEvOVTOS TODODTOV adTH 
nmpoodedépeGa, cai obtws Huds h mepi todto HSovy Kai 
anatn éxet Sovlwoaca, Mote undév xpetttov pndé bWn- 
AStEpov THY Tapdvtwv StavoeicBbai SbvacBai, Kai tadta 
xat’ cixdva Oeod yeyovéevat {Gen 1:26] kai dxobovtas Kai 
motevovtas [see Rom 10:17] tHv &vw te odoav Kai TPO 
éavtiv EAkovoav;” 

Kai madw év te IIpdg tobcs Todttevopévovg Adyw 


el? 


pdoxwy, “iv’ eiS@pev td undév dvtes xpdc thy aAnBiviv 
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punishment alongside the irrational movement of our intel- 
lectual faculty, where it would not fail to do what was re- 
quired.*° And so God punished with death precisely that 
element within us by means of which we destroyed our 
power to love with our whole mind, which we owed to Him 
alone. The aim was that, by experiencing pain we might 
learn that we have fallen in love with what is not real, and so 
be taught to redirect our power to what really exists. 

Gregory makes this quite clear, when subsequently he 
says: “It seems to me that there is a further reason why none 
of the good things of this earthly life are either trustworthy 
or of any great duration for man—and this, like everything 
else, has been well devised by the Artisan Word and Wisdom 
who surpasses every intellect, namely, that we should be 
toyed with and mocked by visible things, which are always 
shifting about and throwing things off course, now one way 
and {1093B} now another, and no sooner are they carried up 
than they are swept back down, wrong side up, and before 
one can lay hold of them, they flee and escape our grasp—so 
that when we contemplate the instability and transience of 
earthly things, we may seek refuge in the things that are to 
come. For what should we have done if our prosperity were 
permanent, given that now, though it is not, we are so com- 
pletely attached to it, so utterly enslaved by its pleasure and 
deception that we cannot imagine anything better or higher 
than our present circumstances, despite the fact that we are 
taught and believe that we have been created according to the 
image of God, an image which exists in a realm above us, and 
draws us to itself?”#! 

He says very much the same thing in his oration “To the 
Citizens of Nazianzos”: “So that we may realize that we are 
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sogiav kai mpwrny, ddAAa TPO adtov dei vebwpEV UdvOV 
kai (nt@pev taic éxeiVev avyaic evaotpantecBat, cite Sia 
THs dvwpahiag TOV 6pwpEVwV kai nEepitpenopévwv, pET- 
aYOVTOS Huds éxi Ta EGTWTA Kai pévovTa.” 

Od toivev, we olpat, THS Kata tH yéveotv Ths avOpw- 
mottos aitiag év tovtoic, 6 eipntat, 6 SiSaoKadog rot- 
eitat tHv SyAwowv, aAAG THS peta?! tHv yéveot éneto- 
axSeions tH HpEetépa CwH Sa Thy xapdBacw tarainwpias, 
Ws Toig onovdatotépws Kai tupedeotépws Tois Beiots 
avtod ypdpupaow éppedret@otv éott Katapavéc. Tadtys 
pév yap tiv ev Kai SV 6 Kal ég’ @ kai od Evexev aitiav 
Sia TobTwWV hutv napatiBeTat tav Adywv SV abtis HV 
oikovopovpévyy Huav soPWs napa tod Oeod owtnpiav 
SnrA@v: éxeivyns Sé thy €’ @ yeyévnta pvotnpiw vnep- 
paivwv Suvapry étépy ASYWV kéyprytat tpdmw, Srov abtod 
mepi tovtov TOV evoeh TOKOTOV Mavepdv ToLlobpEvOS, WC 
tv t@ Eig ta TevéOdta AOyw Seixvuta AEywv: “vods pev 
obv H5n Kai atoOyotc ob twS AN’ GANAwv StaxpiWEévta THV 
iSiwy SGpwv évtdg elotHKEloav Kai TO Tod Anptovpyod 
Aéyov peyahetiov év Eavtols Egepov, otyw@vtes éxaivétar 
THs pEeyadoupyias Kai dSiampboror krypvxec: obrw $e Hv 
xpapa && dupotépwv, oddé Tic piEic twv évavtiwv, copias 
ueilovog yywptoua Kal THS Tepi tag Pboeic noAvTEEiac, 
obdé 6 Mag TAODTOS THs AYABStNTOS yvwpipOS. TodTo 51 
BovaAnOeic 6 texvitns emdeiEacBat Adyos, ai mov év é£ 
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nothing in comparison to the true and principal Wisdom, 
and incline toward Him alone, and always seek {1093C] to 
be illumined by the rays of light issuing from Him; and if we 
cannot do this, then through our experience of the irregu- 
larity of visible things, which shift back and forth, He leads 
us to realities that are stable and enduring.”* 

It seems to me that, in these passages, the teacher is not, 
as has already been stated, explaining the reason why human 
beings were created, but the reason for the misery which 
transgression brought into our life after we were created. 
This is quite obvious to anyone who studies Gregory’s in- 
spired writings with the proper diligence and attention. In 
these passages, then, he is describing whence this misery 
came to be, and for what reason, and by whom, and for 
whose sake, setting before our eyes the wisdom with which 
God has arranged for our salvation. When, on the other 
hand, Gregory wants to describe the reason why human be- 
ings were created, he uses different words and expressions, 
and states quite [1093D} clearly the sacred purpose of this 
mystery, as can be seen in his oration “On the Nativity”: “In- 
tellect and sensation, having been distinguished from one 
another, remained within their own proper limits, and bore 
the magnificence of the Creator Word in themselves. Yet 
these piercing heralds could praise God’s work only silently, 
for the two had not yet been fused together; the contraries 
had not yet been mingled. Such mingling would be the mark 
of greater wisdom and of God's lavishness in the creation of 
living things, but the abundance of God’s goodness was not 
yet made known. Hence the Artisan Word, wishing to dis- 
play this mixture in a single living creature formed from 
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aupotépwv, dopatov AEyw kai Opatijsg pvcEws, Snputovp- 
yei tov AvOpwnov kai Tapa péev tig HAns AaPov 16 cHpa 
45n mpodnootdons, nap’ éavtod Sé Wwiyv évOeic [see Gen 
2:7] (6 5% voepav Wyn Kai eixdva Oeod olSev 5 Adyos 
[Gen 1:27]), olév tiva Kdopov Settepoy ev pikp@ péyav Eri 
T™HS Yis totnow, ayyedov aAov, Tpookvyytiyy pKtov,” 
kai ta é€fc. Ev 58 t@ cig ta DGta hoyw- “enei 82 obtw 
Tadta H tovto- é5et SE pi] toils Gvw povov tiv TpocKkvvn- 
ow meptypapecOa, GAA’ elvai trvacg Kai Katw TpooKv- 
vytac, tva TAnpwOf Ta ravta S4ENs Oeod, Exel xai Oeod- 
kai 51a toto Ktifeta &vOpwrocg xerpi Ocod [Is 66:2] tysn- 


Oeic Kai cixkdvt.” 


Apkeiv pév kai tadta brolauPava, Kav ei pikpd tvy- 
XaVOL, TH pr Mavtyn prrioveixws Siaxeipéveyy, Kai pdvov 1d 
udaxecOa éxidoEov xpivovtt, mpdg 10 évdeifacOa Tv 
dAnv tod Si8acKddov repi tHv cipnpévwv Sidvoiav. Ei Sé 
Eri nEpi tod nHc “Oeod poipav” 6 SiSaoKxadog Huds éxdde- 
oev ATOpaxetal, ToAAAX@s péev HSy avwtépw 6 nepi todtov 
anodédotat Adyos. “Iva S€ motétepos yévytai tois tod 
Tlvebpatog épeidduevog Adyoic, 6 ayiog Kai paKtpros 
andotodos TavdAos, 6 thy anoxexpuppevny ev TH Oe@ mpd 
TaV aidvwv Kopioauevos cogiav {1 Cor 2:7; Eph 3:9] kai 
mavta tov apeyyi TOV avOpwnwv Biov katagwrticas Kai 
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[r096A] both—I mean from both invisible and visible na- 
ture—created man. Fashioning a body from already exist- 
ing matter and placing within it His own breath, that is, 
a soul endowed with intellect—the image of God, according 
to Scripture— He made it a kind of second cosmos, a great 
creature ina small frame, and placed it on the earth, another 
angel, a worshiper formed of diverse elements,” and so on. 
In his oration “On Theophany,” he says: “Since this is the 
way things are with the Three, or rather with the One, the 
worship of God should not be limited to the praises of heav- 
enly beings, but should include worshipers here below, so 
that all things may be filled with the glory of God. For ev- 
erything is of God. This is why man was created by the band 
of God and was honored by being made in the image of 
God.”4 


{“Portions of God” are members 
of the body of Christ} 


I think these brief passages are sufficient to indicate the 
mind of the teacher on the matter at hand. Sufficient, that 
is, for someone who is not wholly given over to quarreling, 
or who seeks empty glory in battles of words. {1096B} If, 
however, someone still wants to argue about what the 
teacher meant when he called us a “portion of God,” the 
foregoing has already explained this from many different 
points of view. Nonetheless, the basic argument will be 
more persuasive when supported by the inspired words of 
Scripture, in particular those of the holy blessed apostle 
Paul, who received the wisdom hidden in God before the ages, 
and so illumined all the darkness of human life, dispersing 
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Tis ayvoias tov Copov TOV WoxXHv aneddoac, apKécet nepi 
tovtov Egeciois diefiwv ade, iva 6 Oed¢ Tod Kupiov huwv 
Inood Xpiotod 6 Tatyp tic 5dEy¢ Sen byiv Tvedpa copias 
Kai dnoxadtwyews év émtyvwoet avtod, nEpwtiouévouc Tods 
dpOaduovs THs KapSiac buwY, cic TO EidEévat Buds Thc EoTIV H 
éAnic tis KAnoEews adbtod, Kai tic 6 nAodto¢ Tis 5dENS THS 
xAnpovouiac avtod év Toig ayiowg, Kai ti Td bxepBdddov 
péyeBoc tho Svvdpuews avtod sig Huds Tobs motevovtas, 
kata thy évépyetav Tob Kpatouc tis ioxvoc avtod, Hv évipyn- 
aev ev Xpiot@, éyeipac avtov éx vexpav, xal xaOiaas abtov 
év 5e&iG abtod év toic ovpavoic, bnepdvw ndoys apyfs Kai 
éLovolas xai Suvapews Kai kupidtytoc, Kai mavtdc évdpatos 
dvoualouévov, ov udvov EV T@ ai@vi ToUTW, GAAd Kai év TO 
uéddovtt, cal xavta ESwxKev bxd tovs nddac avtod, Kai abtov 
iSwxe xepadyy vnép navta tH éxxAnoig, Fri éoti TO O@pa 
abtod, TO TAnpwya tod Ta Ndvta év naot NAnpovpévov [Eph 
1:17-23}. Kai peO’ étepa madi: xai avtog éSwxe tovd¢ pév 
anootédouc, tovds 5é npopiitac, tovs Sé ebayyeliotds, tTods 
82 mowévas xai SiSacxddove, mpdc tov Kataptiopov TMV 
aylwv sic Epyov diaxovias, tic oixodourv tod owpatos tod 
Xpiotod, wéxpt KatavtHpoopey of mdvtec cic THY Evdtyta TAC 
nlotews Kai THs EmtyvwoEews tod Yiobd tod Oeoi, cic dvdpa 
téAEloy, €ig uETpoV HAtkias TOD TAnpwpatoc tod Xpiotod, iva 
unxétt Gpev virion KAvdwriouevor Kal mepipepsuevor mavTl 
avéuw tH SiSaoxaniac, Ev TH xvBeia tov avOpinwy, év nav- 
oupyia, mpoc tiv peOodelav tho mAdvNs, dAnOEbovtes Sz év 
ayday avkjowpev cic adtov ta rdvra, b¢ éotw 4 KEepady 
6 Xpiotéc, &€ od nav 10 cpa cvvappodoyobuevov xal 
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the gloomy clouds of ignorance that had covered the soul. 

It will be enough to cite the following words, which he ad- 

dressed to the Ephesians: That the God of our Lord Jesus 

Christ, the Father of glory, may give you a spirit of wisdom and 

revelation tn the knowledge of Him, having the eyes of your hearts 

enlightened, that you may know what is the hope to which 

{1096C] He has called you, what are the riches of His glorious in- 

beritance in the saints, and what is the immeasurable greatness of 
His power in us who believe, according to the working of His great 

might, which he accomplished in Christ when He raised Him from 

the dead and made Him sit at His right hand in the heavenly places, 
far above all rule and authority and power and dominion, and 
above every name that is named, not only in this age but also in 

that which is to come; and He has put all things under His feet and 
has made Him the bead over all things for the Church, whitch is His 
body, the fullness of Him who fills all things in every way. {1096D} 

And further down he says: And His gifts were that some should 
be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teach- 
ers, to equip the saints for the work of ministry, for building up the 

body of Christ, until we all attain to the unity of the faith and the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to mature manhood, to the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ; so that we may no longer be 
children, tossed to and fro and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, by the cunning of men, {1097A] by their craftiness in de- 
ceitful wiles. Rather, speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up 
in every way into Him who ts the head, into Christ, from whom 
the whole body, joined and knit together by every joint with which 
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ovupipalouevov Sia ndons apyc tho émtyopnyiac Kat’ 
évépyetav évoc Exdotov pédous THY abEnotv Tod oOwpatos ToI- 
eitat cic oixodouHy Eavtod év ayaxy [Eph 4:11-16}. 

OvdK olpat Aoindv GANS éEmtdeioBai paptupias tdv 
evoeBetv EyvwKdTa Mpc Pavépwow THs Kata Xpiotia- 
vods dAnOas memiotevpévns arnOeiac, cagws pabdvta?? 
8? abtis tt kai péAy Kai Ga Kai TARpwud éopev [Eph 
1:23, 4:16} tod Ta wdvta év Tao nAnpovyévov Xpiotod tod 
Gzo0d {Eph 1:23], kata tov 7po tav aiwvwv év TH O&@ Kai 
Natpi anoxexpuppévov [Eph 3:9] oxondv dvaxepadaiotye- 
vot cig adtov {Eph 1:10] &ta4 tod Yiod abtod xai Kupiov 
Inood Xprotod tod Ocod Huw. Td yap pvotiptov td dno- 
xexpvupevov pév axd twv aldvwv [Col 1:26] Kai and TOV 
yevedv, viv 5 pavepwhev S14 tH¢ tod Yiod Kai Oeod 
GAnOivijs Kai teAciag évavOpwryoews, tod Evwoavtos 
éavt@ Kad’ bxdotaocw adialpetwe te Kai dovyxbtws tiv 
Huetépav gvowy, Kai has S14 tic éE Hdv Kai Hpetépac 
voep@c Te Kai AoyiKds EpuxXwpevns ayia adtod capKds, 
wonep 81’ dzapyyc [see Rom 8:23; Ja 1:18] gavt@ ovprn- 
Eapévov, kai év kal tavtOV Eaut elvar Kata TH adtod 
avOpwndtyta katakiwoavtos, Kabw>o mpowpioOnuev mpd 
TOV aimvwy év adt@ [see Eph 1:11-12] elvan weAn tod owpa- 
TOG adTOD, WXS TPdTOV TMPdc oMpa Ev rvebuaTL ovVAap- 
wotoyobvtos éavt@ Kai ovpBiPalovtos, Kai cig uétpov 
ayovtosg HAixiag mvevpatixys Tov Kat abtov TAnpwypatoc 
{Eph 4:13], eee kai ypas exi tobtw yeyevijoGat, xai tov 
mpd TaHV aiwvwv TEpi Huds TavtayaBov tod Oeod oxondv, 


pty SeEdpevov Ka’ otiodv Katviopov Kata tov tov Adyov, 
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it is supplied, when each part is working properly, makes bodily 
growth and upbuilds itself in love. 

IT do not think that further testimony is required for 
someone who lives a devout life. For such a person these 
words will suffice for the manifestation of rhe truth believed 
by Christians, and from which he has clearly learned that we 
are the members and the body of Christ, and that we constitute 
the fullness of Christ God, who fills all things in every way ac- 
cording to the plan hidden in God the Father before the ages, 
with the result that we are being recapitulated to Him through 
His Son and our Lord and God Jesus Christ. For the {1097B] 
mystery bidden from the ages and from all generations has now 
been revealed through the true and perfect Incarnation of 
God the Son, who united our nature to Himself according 
to hypostasis, without division and without confusion. In 
and through His holy flesh—which He took from us, and 
which is endowed with intellect and reason—He has con- 
joined us to Himself, as a kind of first fruits, making us wor- 
thy to be one and the same with Him, according to His hu- 
manity, since we were predestined before the ages to be in 
Him as the members of His body. Just as the soul unifies the 
body, He joined us to Himself and knit us together in the 
Spirit, and He leads us to the stature of the spiritual matu- 
rity according to His own fullness. He showed us that this was 
why we were created, and that this was God’s good pur- 
pose concerning us from before the ages, [1097C] a purpose 
which underwent no innovation in its essential principle, 
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gig mANpwow dé EAOdvta 8 GAov Snradiy exeioayBEvtocs 
Katvotépov TpdoTov. 

"Edet yap, tod pév Oeod Eavt@ dpoiovs Hpac nomjoav- 
tos [see Gen 1:26] G@ éxetv tH¢ abtod aya8dtyTOG peO- 
EKT@S axpibh) yvwpicpata, Kai év avt@ elvat mpd twV 
aiwvwv oxomoavtos Kai tov cig TOUTO TO TappLaKaplotov 
ayovta tédog Sévto¢ Hiv tpdrov Sia THs tov QvolKdv 
Svvapewv evyprnotias), tod 5é avOpwnov éExovoiws todtov 
Tapwoapevov TOV TpdTOV TH Napaxproet TaV Qvotkov 
Svvauewv, iva pr Tdppw tod Oeod yévntat EevwOeic 6 
avOpwroc, a\Aov avtecayOfvat tod npotépov napa- 
So€dtepdv te kai Oeonpentotepov, Sc0v tod cata pvotv 
éott 10 bnEp QvoIv avatepov. Kai todtd Eott THs Tpd¢ 
avOpwrous Tod Oeod pvotikwtatngs emdnuiac, wo MavteEs 
Totevouev, TO pvoTrptov. Ei yap, pyaiv 6 Veiog andoto- 
Roc, # mpwrn SiaOHKn Epevev duEurtoc, ovK dv Sevtépac 
é(nteito ténoc {see Hbr 8:7]. Kai yap aor katadnAdv 
gotiv, Wo TO Ev Xptot@ yevopuevov éni téAet tov aidvoc 
uvotnpiov [see Hbr 9:26] avaypiBdrwe tod tv apxf tod 
aidvos év tT Mponatopt napeVEvtos anddetkts Kai aonAr- 
pwoic Eotiv. 

‘Ap’ obv xpryoipwe eipnta te Sidackdahy h tis “poipac” 
gw Kata Ttobs axodo0Eévtac tpdzovs, Kai nic ebyevis 
Kai Woxrv Kai tpdorov SéEato av obtw Aeyouévny TH 
wry, pndepiav gavt@ kvBeiav Aoyiopav napayevvav, 
eid@¢ tavtov elvar tH “yéAE” trv “poipav” év toIs Tot- 
ovtoig. Ei yap pépos tod owpatosg brapyet tO “pédoc,” Td 


52 “uépoc”3 tab tov got TH “uoipa,” tabtov dpa tO “WEAOC” 
L a, 
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but rather was realized through the introduction of another, 
newer mode. 

For God created us in such a way that we are similar to 
Him (for through participation we are imbued with the ex- 
act characteristics of His goodness), and from before the 
ages He determined that we should exist in Him. In order 
for us to attain this most blessed end, He gave us a mode 
by which we could make proper use of our natural powers. 
However, man voluntarily chose to reject this mode by mis- 
using his natural powers, and in order to prevent man from 
becoming completely estranged from God, He introduced 
another mode in its place, more marvelous and befitting of 
God than the first, and as different from the former as what 
is above nature is different from what is according to na- 
ture.“ [1097D]} According to the faith held by all, this was 
the mystery of the supremely mystical sojourn of God 
among human beings. For if, as the holy apostle says, the first 
covenant had remained blameless, there would have been no occa- 
sion for a second, and it is perfectly clear to all that the mys- 
tery accomplished in Christ at the end of the age is nothing 
other than the proof and fulfillment of the mystery which 
our forefather failed to attain at the beginning of the age. 

It follows, then, that the teacher used the word “portion” 
properly and indeed beneficially (in accordance with the 
various meanings explained above), and anyone of noble 
soul and conduct will not hesitate to use it in the sense given 
here, [1100A]} having no need to engage in empty cleverness, 
for such a person understands that in the passage under dis- 
cussion the word “portion” and the word “member” are the 
same. For if a “member” is a part of the body, and a “part” is 
the same as a “portion,” then “member” and “portion” are 
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” 


tH “poipa” gotar. Ei $2 tad tov tH “péder” Eotiv Hh “yotpa, 
ped@v 5 ABpoicpds Kai ovvOeoig oGpa Torel OpyaviKoy, 
compa 5é dpyavixov Woxs] EvwOév voepg avOpwnov téeLov 
dSeixvuory, dpa pépos avOpwrov 6 Aéywv elvat Wor Ff TO 
odpa f UéAog abtod Tig aANPeias oby duaptycetat. Ei 5é 
TiS VOEPaS Puxis ws avOpwnxov brapyxet TO O@pa dSpya- 
voy, 8’ SAov Sé tod cwpatos SAN xwpodoa FH ox 1 Cv 
avt@ kiveio8at Sidwaty, wo aTAH THY Qbow Kai dowpatos, 
pi) ovvdtatepvopévnyn i ovvanoxdeiopévn abt@, add’ SAW 
Kal ExdoTtw TOV adTOD LEADY, Wo néMuKEV abt bmodExE- 
o0at Kata Tv QvaiKas droKEIpévyy adbt@ Sextet THs 
évepyeias attic Sbvapiy, 6An napodoa ta Siapopwe adic 
Sextika pédn avaddywso mpdcg tv tod év elvat owpa 
ovvti prot émopiyyel, OdSnyeicOw éxi 1d péya Kai &ppn- 
TOV Tis TMV Xptotiavav paxapiag éAnidocg yvotrptov, &k 
TOV LIKPOV kai Ka’ Huds THV pEeyadwv Kai brép Has ObK 
ayevvi AaBov ta eixdopata, Sotic anxayi Kai edxpddav- 
tov Tepi tovtwv Ett THY Sidvowav Kéxtytat. Kai tiv rept 
TOD MPOUTMAPXELV TOV OWLLATWV Tag WuxXds OdK edAOYoV 
Sdkav ageic pe® Yo mioteboe TH Kupiw A€yovtt Epi 
tov sig THY avaotaow éyeipopévwv uy Sivacbat anoOvy- 
oxewv {see John 11:26], da trv abtod SyAadi KaVapwrépav 
éoxatov dpextod pavépwotv te kai uetouciav. Kai madw, 
mac 6 Cav Kai motebwy cic EuE, ov uy AnoOavy Eic Tov aimva 
{John 11:26]. "Ozep ei npoeyeyovet note, adbvatov Tv, WC 
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one and the same thing. And if “portion” is the same as 
“member,” and if the aggregation and composition of its 
members constitutes a body equipped with organs, and if a 
body equipped with organs united to a soul with intellect 
constitutes a complete human being, then whoever says that 
the soul or the body is a member or part of the human be- 
ing does not sin against the truth. Moreover, if the body is 
the instrument of a soul endowed with intellect (since it 
is the soul of a human being), and if the whole soul perme- 
ates the whole body, giving it life and motion (since the soul 
by nature is simple and incorporeal), without however being 
divided or enclosed by the body, then the soul is present 
to the whole body and to each of its members {1100B] (for 
each member by nature is able to receive it, consistent with 
its innate potential to receive the soul’s energy). Being pres- 
ent to the body in this way, the soul binds together the mem- 
bers that variously receive it, in proportion to each mem- 
ber’s way of maintaining the unity of the body. Let whoever 
is still of an indecisive and wavering mind on these matters 
be led by these things to direct his thoughts to the great and 
ineffable mystery that is the blessed hope of Christians, for 
from what are small and human things, he will derive no 
mean images of what is great and beyond us. Having aban- 
doned the logically incoherent notion that souls exist be- 
fore bodies, he will, together with us, believe the Lord when 
He says that those who rise in the resurrection well never die 
again, owing to the definitive manifestation of, and our di- 
rect participation in, the ultimate object of desire. Again, 
He says: Whoever lives and believes in me shall never [{1100C} 
die. But if the soul had preexisted, how could it die? For as 
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mpoanodédeixtat, TOV Kata TpomNy tiva Olov Srszote SéEa- 
o8ai Pavatov. 


Kai t&v ovoix@ ew pt) Bawvétw Aoyiopav Staxevijc 
tiv obk obaav nepi Woxij¢ 5dEav Oeorifwv. Ei yap avOpw- 
mov pépy, kabws Mpoanodédotat, td o@pa Kai Hh Woy 
TvyXavoval, Ta SE LEPN Tv Eig 16 Mpdg TEE AvayKNS ava- 
gopav dSéxetat (GAOV yap Exet TaVtTWS KaTHyopobyEVov), 
ta Sé obtw AeyopEeva Mpdc Ti tov dua navtn te Kai navtws 
Kata Thy yéveoiv Eotty, wo pépn eldog ddov TH ovvddw 
anoteAodvta, émvola Lévy tH mpd¢ Suyvworv Tod ti Kat’ 
ovolav éxactov dAAHAwy Staipobpeva — Woxiv dpa Kal 
o@pa, Wo pépn avOpwnov, GAAHAWV npoinapyxetv xpovi- 
KH> h peOvmdapyxetv Auyyavov, énei 6 tod mpdc¢ tt obtW 
Aeyopevos AvVOroETa! Adyoc. 

Kai madi: ei yap Ka’ abto eldog mpd tod cwpatds 
totiy H] Woxt tO CWA, elSoc Sé GAO tobTWV Exdtepov 
KATA THY Wvxi|¢ POS TO oHpa obvOecry, Hh OWpaTOS TPdc 
Woxny anotedsi,  Waoxyovta navtws todto notei H zE- 
pvKdta. Kai ei pév Macyovta, nendvOaow eic drEp obK Fv 
ekiotdpeva kai pOcipetar, ei 5é nepuxdta, dei toto ba Td 
meguKds Epydoetat SyAoveti Kai ovSénote Tadoetal 1 
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we have already argued, it would be impossible for such a 
soul to die simply by undergoing a certain kind of change. 


{Body and soul are a single form*] 


And as for anyone who idly asserts this nonexisting “pre- 
existence” of souls, let him confine himself to rational argu- 
ments. For if the body and the soul are parts of man, as has 
already been explained, then as parts they necessarily admit 
of reciprocal relation® (for they assuredly have the whole 
predicated of them), and things that are related in this man- 
nef are among those that are altogether and absolutely si- 
multaneous*? in respect of their coming into being, for they 
are the constitutive parts of a single form, and it is only in 
thought that they can be separated from each other for the 
purpose of distinguishing what each one is in its own sub- 
stance. Therefore, insofar as soul and body are parts of man, 
it is not possible for either the soul or the body to exist be- 
fore the other, [1100D}] or indeed to exist after the other in 
time, otherwise what is known as the principal of reciprocal 
relation would be destroyed. 

Further, if the soul is a form in itself before it is joined to 
the body, and the body is a form before it is joined to the 
soul, and if the conjunction of the two results in a form that 
is different from what each is in itself, chen this can only be 
attributed to one of two causes: either they have undergone 
a change or what they are in their union is what they are by 
nature. If the former, the change they undergo involves the 
destruction of their original form, transforming them into 
something they were not. But if what they become is what 
they are by nature, then this will happen always because it 
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Wuxi] Tod petevowpatovoVar odSé tod petepwoxodoVai Td 
o@pa. AAA’ ovbk gottv, Ws olpat, tod maBovS f tig TOV 
LEPwV MvoiKis SvvapEews kata Tv Mpdc Batepov Batépov 
aivoSov 1 tod SAov Kat’ elSog ExmArpwors, GAAG THs Ex’ 
adtois Gua kat’ eldo¢ SbAov YEvetews. 

Ovk oti obv Svvatov dvev POopas EE efSovg tic elSoc¢ 
uetaBddde 10 oiovodv eldoc. Ei 8é, Sti peta tov Bavatov 
kai THY Abow Tod oWPATOS Eottv 1) Wox} Kai bPEoTHKE, 
pyoovat Kal pd Tod OWpaTOs elvat adtiv SbvacOat Kai 
bpeotavai, obK EoTOXAopEvWs, Eporye Soxei, 6 Adyos 
avtois mpoépxetar. OX 6 abtdc yap yevécews Kai odciac 
hoyos. ‘O pév yap tod “xéte” Kai “rod” elvat kai mpdc Ti 
totiv, 6 5 tod elvat Kai “ti” Kai “mac” elvai géott SyAw- 
tixdc. Ei 5& tobto, goti pév dei peta TO yevéoBar Sia trv 
oboiav h Woxr, obk APEtOS Sz Sia tHv yéveowy, GAAG peta 
THs TXEoEWwS TOD NOTE Kal Nod Kai npd¢ ti. Oby aTAWS Yap 
AEyetat “Woyr]” peta TOV Tod oWpATOS Bavatov h Pvxn, 
GAN avOpwxov Wvyn, Kai tot tivog avOpwnov Wuxn, Exet 
yap Kai peta TO owpA WC eiS0¢ adtiicg Td SAOV Kata TH 
OXEOI WS PEpOUS KaTHYOPobpEvov Td avOpwrwwov. QOoab- 
two S$ kai 16 cpa, Ovntov pv dia tH Oday, obK Apetov 


5é Sua tH yéveowv. OD Yap andéic A€yetat “owpa” peta TOV 
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is their nature, and thus the soul would never cease chang- 
ing bodies, nor the body cease changing souls. In my view, 
{1101A] however, this is not what happens, for the constitu- 
tion of the whole as a form is neither the result of corrup- 
tion nor the natural power of the parts coming together, but 
rather the simultaneous coming to be of the whole form 
with its parts. 

It is impossible, then, for one form to change into an- 
other without suffering destruction. But if they should say 
that, because the soul is able to exist and subsist after the 
death and dissolution of the body, there is nothing to pre- 
vent it from existing and subsisting before the creation of 
the body, it would seem to me that their argument falls 
rather wide of the mark, and this for the simple reason that 
the principle of origin and the principle of being are not the 
same. The former concerns the “when” and the “where” of a 
thing, along with its reciprocal relation to something else. 
The latter concerns the “what” and the “how” of a thing, 
along with the basic fact of its existence. If this is so, then 
the soul, after it has come to be, remains eternally in exis- 
tence On account of its essence, and this is not simply be- 
cause it came to be, but because it did so in relation {1101B] 
to a particular time and place, and standing in a reciprocal 
relation to something else. For after the death of the body, 
the soul is not called “soul” in an unqualified way, but the 
soul of a man, indeed the soul of a particular human being, 
for even after the body, it possesses, as its own form, the 
whole human being, which is predicated of it by virtue of its 
relation as a part to the whole. The same holds in the case 
of the body, which is corruptible by nature, but has a partic- 
ular relation on account of its origin. For the body, after its 
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XWplopov THs Wvxi|g TO oWpa, GAA’ avOpwrnov owpa, Kai 
tod Tivos dvOpwrov oGpa, Kav ei POEipetat Kai ic ta EE 
ay tottv dvahveo8at otoryeia TEQvKeEY. "Exet yap Kai ob- 
tws we elSog td ddOV abtod Kata TH oxo WS PEpoUS 
Katnyopobpevov tO avOpanwwov. 

Ex’ duqotv toryapobv 1 oxéoIc, Woxiis Aéyw Kai owpa- 
tos, wo Sdov Eidovg avOpwrivov pepwv avapaipéetwc 
voovpévyn, Tapiotno Kai tiv dpa Tobtwv yéveow, Kai thy 
kat’ obciav mpds GAAnAa Siagopav anodeixvvow, oddév 
xa’ olov Syx0te tpdm0v tovs Kat’ oboiav abtoics épne- 
guxdtas napaBAantovoa Adyous. Ovx got obv Shwe 
odpa Svvatov fH Wuxi ebpetv H A€yew doyetov. Oatépw 
yap dua ovvetodyetat T6 tivoc elvat Oatepov: dote ei 
mpoinapyxet Satépov Batepov, wc TIvds MpoovnaKovotéov. 
‘H yap oxéotg axivytos. 

Kai taita pév nepi tobtwv. Kai ei pév tio dAnQeiag 6 
Abyos OK ANOTENTWKE, TH OeM xapic, TH Sid tHv bpEté- 
pwv evxav mpdc Td Kadai voeiv dSnyHoavi. Ei $ rob tt 
tig aAnOeiag eddéAerntai,» byetc av eideinte tod Adyov 
to axpiBéc, wo ex Oeod tHv tWV ToLlobTwV eumTVvEdpEVOL 


yvoow. 
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separation from the soul, is not simply called “body,” even 
though it will decompose and be dissolved into the elements 
from which it was constituted, but the body of a man, in- 
deed of a particular man. For like the soul it possesses the 
form of the whole human being predicated of it, by virtue of 
its relation as a part to the whole. 

Thus the relation of the two, by which I mean soul and 
body, as the whole human form whose parts {1101C]} can be 
separated only in thought, reveals that both come into be- 
ing simultaneously, and demonstrates their essential differ- 
ence from each other, without violating in any way whatso- 
ever the principles of their respective substances. For this 
reason it is inconceivable to speak of (and impossible to 
find) the soul and body except in relation to each other, 
since each one introduces together with itself the idea of 
the other to which it belongs. Thus, if either were to exist 
before the other, it would have to be understood as the soul 
or the body of the other to which it belongs, for the relation 
between them is immutable. 

These things, then, in response to your questions. If my 
remarks have not fallen outside the truth, thanks be to God, 
who through your prayers has led me to think rightly about 
these matters. If, however, the truth has escaped me in a 
particular instance, you will have no difficulty in discerning 
the finer points of the matter, for God has inspired you with 
the knowledge of these things. {1101D]} 
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Ambiguum 8 
EB 
K Tod adtod AdOyou, Eis T6- 


"Ews &v kai nap’ éavtijs BAN GEpy TO ataKtoyv 
wonep ev pevpatt. 


Olpa xai tov napdvta tod Adyou oKoNdv THs tod 
mpotépov Stavoias éxec8ai kepadaiov. AteEeAOwv yap stt 
mAElota Tpd¢ Tods PiAdvAOVs TE Kai iAoDWLATOVE TadTa 
emayet, Wo évtedOev Sbvac8ai tov ebaeBds TOV oKOndV 
Tod ayiov Stepevvwpevov émPadrAew obtwe. Exedy tH 
THs apOapoias te kai ABavacias KdAdet napa Oeod Kat- 
nyAaiopévos 6 avOpwros yéyove, td Sé tig Epi adtOV 
brig PboEWS aloxog Tod voEpod KaddoUS npoTIUr As 
ANOnv tod Kata Worx Exnperods Akiwpatoc, padAAOV 5é 
Ocod tod kai tv Woxrv OeoaSaHc kalAwnicavtos napnav 
éxenointo, tis yuwpns aEtov Kata Oeiav WHpov tiv Gopws 
THY Nuov owtnpiav oikovopotoav edpépato xapnov [see 
Gen 3:4, 7], ob pdvov tod owpatos tiv PPopav Kai tov 
Bavatov, kai thy mpdc nav nABOG edépntwrov Kivynoiv te 
kai émtnderotyta, dAAa Kai tig Extds Kai Nepi adtoV BAL- 
Kij¢ ovoias td Gotatov Kai avwpaAoy, Kai mpdg TO AAAOI- 
oda8at edpopdv te kai ebyepéc, cite tOtE abTIV TOD Oecd 
Sa thy napaBaow tH HuEetépw oWpaTt ovppEtaKepaoav- 
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Ambiguum 8 
ion Saint Gregory's same oration On Love for the Poor: 


For as long as matter carries within itself disorder, as if 
ina flowing stream.' 


I think that the meaning of these words closely follows 2 
the sense of what was said in the previous chapter.? Having 
devoted a considerable part of his oration to those infat- 
uated with matter and the body, Gregory now adds these 
words, on the basis of which anyone considering the [1104A] 
holy man’s meaning with proper piety will be able to appre- 
hend the following. After man had been brought into being 
by God, resplendent with the beauty of incorruptibility and 
immortality, he chose, instead of intellective beauty, the rel- 
ative deformity of the material nature surrounding him, and 
consequently lost the memory of his soul’s exalted dignity 
—or rather he became wholly oblivious of God, who had 
beautified the soul with divine form. It was thus that man 
plucked fruit, which, according to the divine decree that 
wisely directs our salvation, was Commensurate with the in- 
clination of his mind, and so drew down on himself not sim- 
ply the corruption and death of his body, but also the capac- 
ity and indeed propensity for all the passions, and, not least, 
the instability and disorder of the material substance that 
surrounded him, along with its facility and susceptibility to 
suffer change. This happened either because God, on ac- 
count of the transgression, mixed the soul together with our 
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TOG, Kai THY mpd Td dAAOLODDBaL Kai abt, WonEp TH 
oWUATI, THY MPSS TO NAOXELV TE Kai PUEipecBat Kai dAws 
AbecBan — ws SnAci Hh tav vVEKPav Seppatwv' TepiBody {see 
Gen 3:21] — év8epévon Sivauty cata 16 yeypappevov, St1 
kai abty 9 xtloig bxetayn TH Opa ody Exovoa, GAAd Sida 
tov dmotdabavta én’ éhniS: [Rom 8:20], eite && apyis cata 
mpoyvworv odtwe abtijv SnpLovpyjoavtos Sia tH mpo- 
opabeicay napaBaow: woTe TO Taoxel Kal KaKkodoOa SV 
avtijs, cig cvvaic8now Eavtod kai tod oixeiov aEwpatos 
EOeiv, Kai donaciwg xatadéacOai tiv mpd¢ TO copa 
kai abt anodidBeow. Vvyxwpei yap 6 navoopos tis 
Hpetépas Wwijs Mpovontys Prods xpha8at ToAAAkic Ta 
Tpaypata taic oikeiaic SPUaic mpdco cwPpoviopov Huwv, 
io8’ Sry TOV ELpavas adta petaxeipiCopévwv 1a Tic Tepi 
avta Kai é abtav ovyyxvoews te Kai tapaxtis, Mpdc tO 
kata Pbow Epactov émavaywv tov téws GASYLOTOV HUG 
TMpos TA Mapovta Epwra. 

Tpi@v yap Svtwv KaBoAkav tpdzwy, Kad’ oi¢ pact 
nadevtikas ta Hpétepa EbacOa 1aOn, Si Exdotov tpd- 
TOV TOPWS TO THs BAns ataKtov edtaKTWs Kata TOV bnEP 
Has Kai kpeittova Adyov Mpoc td Eyvwopévov TH Oe@ 
ayaSonpentc anotéAeopa KvPepywyEevns THs KaKis TOV 
TAV@V axOnSdvoc tapa tiPeta."H yap tav mpoyeyovdtwy 
duaptnuatwy [Rom 3:25} zowny anatobuevol, @v tows 
008 ixvos TH PYiN mapaKatéyouev bia tv dyvolav, 
toxov Sé Kai uvnpovedovtes thv Séovaav toic nAnppE- 
AnPeiow avtionkdoa SdpQworw od avexdpeOa, F un 
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{1104B] body? and placed within it the capacity to undergo 
change, just as He gave the body the inherent capacity to 
suffer, undergo corruption, and be totally dissolved, which 
is made clear by the girding with dead skins, according to 
Scripture, which says that creation itself was made subject to 
corruption, not willingly, but for the sake of Him who subjected it 
in hope — or because God created matter in this way from the 
beginning,‘ according to His foreknowledge, in view of the 
transgression He had already seen in advance. His aim was 
that man, through the suffering and hardships inflicted on 
him by matter, might come to an awareness of himself and 
his proper dignity, and gladly detach himself not simply 
from the body but from matter as well. For the infinitely- 
wise God, who providentially directs the course of our lives, 
often allows us to use things naturally according to our own 
impulses in a way that leads to our correction. We {1104C] 
see this at times among those who become frenzied in their 
abuse of material things, for by means of the very confusion 
and turmoil which both surrounds and is generated by these 
things, God redirects irrational lust for the things of this life 
toa natural object of desire. 

For there exist, they say, three general ways by which our 
passions are educated and healed. In each of these, God 
wisely uses the disorder of matter as a healing treatment for 
the evil vexation of the passions, guiding it in an orderly 
manner in accord with a higher principle to the good end 
ordained by God. First, we are made to undergo punishment 
for our former sins, of which, perhaps, we may through igno- 
rance have not even the slightest recollection, or even if per- 
chance we were to remember them, we would not endure to 
accept making the appropriate correction for our transgres- 
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Pédovtec, i ur toxvovtec, Sia Ty eyyevouevny éftw ths 
kakiac, 7 tiv ao8éveiav KaBaipopeba, | Mapodody Te Kal 
vepopuévyny xaxiav dnoBadddue8a, Kai mpd¢ avactoAty 
THs pedAovons idetv npoSiSacKxoueOa, 4 Kaptepiag api- 
otng Kai eboeBovs dvdpeiac bxddSerypa Savpaotdy toic 
Grog avOpwmoig dAAog mpotiBetar avOpwnoc, dvrep 
bynrdc fj TH Stavotay Kai Thy dpetiy eniSo£os Kai ixavdc 
Sv Eavtod tH axAoviitw mpdc Ta Seva ovpTtAOK] pavepw- 
Oat THV Téws KEKPVULEVYY GANDELay. 

Tlapawvei obv totc undév brip thy napotoav wiv dta- 
vogio8at Suvapevote, ut) Pappodot tH Tod TWHatos dyeia, 
Kai T@ Kata podv Pepopéevy tav Tpaypatwv Spdpw Kata 
Tov tobtwv EoTEpnuévwv éenaipecBar, EWS y napotoa 
évéotyxe Cw, Kal Thy POopav nepixervrat TabTHY, repli HY 
H tpom Kai h ddAoiwaic, ASKAov Svtog tod Ti Ex THs TOD 
TWYAtOS Kai THV EKTOG Tpaypdtwv avwpadias Te Kai ta- 
paxys Kai adtotc ovubroeta. Todto yap olwai déyetw 
avtov 51a tod “Ews av kai nap’ éavtijs | AN pépy TO 
ataxtov,” avti TOD “Ewe av tnd pBopav Kai dAdoiwaiv 
tott TODTO TO NAV,” Kai Td oWpa THo TaTEVWOEWS TEPI- 
xeipe8a {Php 3:21], kai tows toic é& adtod 514 tiv Eugu- 
tov doGéverav TOAVTPSTOIG KaKoic broKeipeba- wn Kat 
GArAwv éxarpoueba Sia thy epi Has aviodtyta, adAd 
UdAAOV GwWHpoV! AOYIoOU® THV THs Gpotipov PboEws dvw- 
paniav é£opariowper, tac TOV dAAwv éAAEiWels Taig HU@v 
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sion, {1104D] either because we are unwilling or unable to 
do so, owing to our deeply rooted bad habits. Second, we are 
either purged of our sickness, or expel from ourselves the 
evil which at present jis lodged within us, and learn in ad- 
vance how to resist the evil we will encounter in the future. 
Finally, God provides the conditions for particular individu- 
als to become marvelous examples of faithful perseverance 
and courage, if of course they are of noble mind, have a rep- 
utation for {1105A] virtue, and are able, in their steady strug- 
gle against adversity, to reveal within themselves the truth 
which till then had been concealed. 

In this manner Saint Gregory counsels those who are in- 
capable of turning their minds to anything beyond this pres- 
ent life, and who take confidence in their bodily health, and 
in the fact that their affairs flow along according to their 
own plans, not to exalt themselves over those who lack 
these things; because for as long as the present life lasts, and 
they, too, are encircled by corruption, turning in the wheel 
of mutability and change, they do not know what will hap- 
pen to them owing to disturbances of the body and disrup- 
tions of their external affairs. Thus I think that when he 
says, “for as long as matter carries within itself disorder, as if 
in a flowing stream,” he means nothing other than, “for as 
long as the world is subjected to corruption and mutability,” 
and we are clothed én this {1105B] body of our humiliation, and 
thus subjected to a myriad of troubles that arise from it on 
account of its inherent weakness. “For as long as this lasts,” 
then, we should not be puffed up with pride on account of 
the inequality that is al] around us, but instead we should in 
wisdom try to smooth out the irregularities of nature, which 
knows no differences of distinctions or honor, meeting the 
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abtav avandnpodvtes bxepBodaic. Aid tvxdv Kai 1 map- 
odoa ovvexwpr8n rodtteveo9a avwuaria, iva SeryOA Hh 
Tod év Hiv Adyou Sbvapic MpoTipMoa navtwv THY apEeTiyy. 
Tlavtwv yap avOpwnwv | abt éott tod Te cWHATOS Kai 
TMV EKTOS TpOTH] Kai dAACIWoIC, PEpOvE TE Kal PEepopEevnN, 
Kal povov Tobto Kextnpévn otaBepov te Kai Paotpov, td 


aotatov Kai PepopEevov. 


Ambiguum 9 


le adtod éx tod cig tov aytov ABavdctov Adyouv, cic 


TO" 
Ov yap éxet tt OWnAdtEpov H SAws ZEer. 


Aoxei pot 514 tobtwv anohidoat naons ovyKpttixis te 
Kai Staxpitixis Kai dAws Two AEYouEVNs oXETEWS TOV 
didacképevov 6 Gedqpwv obtog SiSdoKxados. Acxetov 
yap to toLodtov elSog tod AOyou Paciv oi epi Tabdta Set- 
voi, kai tabtov Svvac8at tH “dovyKpitwe bnEp Tavta 
elvat” Aéyewy, wc “Sbvapwv” Exov “drepoyxixis dmopacews.” 
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needs of others from out of our own abundance. Perhaps, 
then, this present condition of inequality was allowed to 
prevail in order to manifest the capacity of human reason to 
prefer virtue above everything else. For the alteration and 
mutability of the body and of external circumstances are for 
all human beings one and the same thing—a carrying and a 
being carried along—and the only thing it has that can be 
called permanent and stable is its impermanence and insta- 
bility. 


Ambiguum 9 


EF; rom Saint Gregory the Theologian’s oration on Saint 
Athanasios: [1105C]} 


For it has nothing higher, nor will it ever have.’ 


It seems to me that with these words our godly-minded 
teacher frees his student from predicating of God any rela- 
tion of comparison or differentiation (or whatever else one 
wishes to call it). For the experts in these matters say that 
this particular form of speech is independent of relation and 
is no different from saying that God is “incomparably be- 
yond all things,” since it has the “force of a transcendent ne- 
gation.”? 
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Ambiguum 10 
E 
K Tod abtod Adyou, Eig TO 


‘Ortw pev ody é€eyéveto 514 Léyou Kai Oewpiag Sta- 
oxovet tH DANY Kai TO TAPKIKdv tobTo, eite “VEDoS” 
xp) Aéyewv, cite “mpoxddAvppa,” Oe@ ovyyevéoar 
kai T@ dkpaipveotatw Pwti KpaBrvat, KaO’ dcov 
égixtov avOpwrivy Poel, paKxdpiog odtos Tis 
évtedOev avabaceus Kai Tic éxeice Oewoews, Hv tO 
Ynoiws Prooogioa xapifeta Kai td bxép Tv 
buh dvada yevéoBa Sta Thy év Tprddt voovpévyy 
évotynta. 


{1. Introduction} 


"Ey® pév obk ofa ehdimw¢ Exerv tov dr0d00Evta rept 
Tis apEtiis TAV ayiwv tod dtSacKkadhov Adyov, Kav TIVES, 
ws yeypagate, todto vopilwon,' Sia tod “Adyw” Kai “Oew- 
pia” udvov npaxtikis Sixa Thy Kata Oedv twV pET- 
ehOdvtwv avdtiyy ptrocogiav eineiv, tobvavtiov $é Sinpn- 
vévyy tH paket tH GAnOy TEpi ta Svta xpiow abtav kai 
évépyetav, Hv 54 pirocogiav Svtwe mAnpectatyy Eywye 
Todproas povnv dpifopat, udAa capac eionyetoOat abtov 
brokap Pave, Adyw Kai Dewpia katopBodoGat adtiy ano- 
QnVvapeEvoy, Ws TH AdYW OVYNLPEVYS TavTWS THs Mpakews 
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Ambiguum 10 
Bea Saint Gregory’s same oration on Saint Athanasios: 


‘To whomsoever it has been granted to pass, by means 
of reason and contemplation, through matter and this 
fleshly “cloud” or “veil” (whichever it should be called), 
{1105D}] and attain kinship with God, and be mingled 
with the purest light (to the extent that this is possible 
for human nature)—that person is blessed owing to 
his ascent from here and his divinization there, which 
is given by true philosophy and by passing beyond the 
material dyad on account of the unity perceived in the 
Trinity. 


1. Introduction 


I do not think that Gregory's teaching [1108A]} concern- 
ing the virtue of the saints, which we discussed when we 
were together, is at all deficient, even if, as you wrote, there 
are some who think this, based on the fact that here he 
speaks of those who pursue divine philosophy solely through 
“reason” and “contemplation,” saying nothing about the prac- 
tice of asceticism. On the contrary, I take it that, when the 
teacher affirms that divine philosophy is achieved through 
reason and contemplation, he in actuality is quite clearly im- 
plying that the saints’ true judgment and action concerning 
beings (which alone I would be so bold as to define as phi- 
losophy in the fullest sense of the word) is twofold. This is 
because practice is absolutely conjoined with reason, and 
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Kai tH én’ abty Kpioews TY Oewpig neptexouévns, einep 
Adyou pév Td TdooELv THY TOD OWpatTos Kivyow, otov xa- 
Atv} tive TH OPOG AOYiO"@ tig npds atomiav popas ém- 
otnpdvws avaxaitifovtos, Bewpiacg 5é 1d ta Kars vo- 
nGévta te xai kpwWévta EUPpdvwe aipetoBar Wn @ifecOa, 
oiovel pws Tapgaéotatov BV GANBods yvwoews THY dAN- 
Betav adtiyy Setxvv0bons Sig dupotépots PaALoTa Kai 5y- 
WLOUpYEitat Maca PiAdoOPos apeth Kai PvAdttetal, be’ 
av kai éxgaivetat Sta oWpatog ody 6AN: ob yap xwpeitat 
compat, yapaxtyp bnapxovoa eiacg Suvduews [see Hbr 
1:3], GAA Tiva THV AbTHS TKtdopata, Kai TODTO Ov Sr éav- 
ayy, Sta SE 1d tods yupvods tig Kat’ adTI xaprtTos eic 
pipnoty EdOeiv tio BeoetSotc tHV PIAcBéwV avSpav ava- 
OTPOGTS, £9’ @ TH HETOXN Tod xadod xai abtovds tO tic 
Kakiac aloxos ao8epEevous thc tev aEiwv Oeod yevicBat 
woipac, H tobs Scouévovs Entxoupiag trvds dnd tHv Sv- 
vapévwv toxeiv, £9’ @ THY Kpurtopévyny tO BAB tis 
Woxiis TOV évapétwv S:dB8eor $14 tod oWpatoS KaTA THv 
mpakiv paveioay anodebaptvouc, tiv mdot mdvta ywvo- 
wévyny kai 8a 2rdvtwv xaot [see 1 Cor 12:6] napodoav tod 
Ocod xpdvoiay, kai abtovs avupvijoa. Ox etye pndeic fv 
6 eb nabeiv Sedpevoc HO Mpdc apetv napadeiypati tv- 
rwOfvat dgsiwv, adtov Exactov apxeiv Eavt@™ navtwe, 
Tals KATA WXI]V TOV aPET@Y xapiow ABprvdpEvOY, Kai 
Sixa tig tobtwv Sia TOW OWyatos Mpds TO ELMaves dzo- 
Seifews A€yewv obK atomOV. 


‘O toivuv edvoeBac 514 Sewpias Katavorjoas wo exe ta 
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the judgment it presupposes is contained in contemplation 
—ifit is true, as it certainly is, that while the aim of reason is 
to order the body’s movements, skillfully using the bridle 
of right thinking to restrain it from irrational impulses, the 
task of contemplation is the [1108B} prudent adoption of 
what has been properly understood and judged, revealing, 
like a most radiant light, the truth itself by true knowledge. 
To be sure, it is by means of reason and contemplation that 
every philosophical virtue is created and sustained, and it is 
also by them that such virtue is manifested in and through 
the body, though not wholly, for the body cannot contain 
virtue, which is a form imprinted within it by divine power — 
but it does have certain traces of it, imparted, not for the 
benefit of virtue, but so that those who are naked of its grace 
might come to imitate the divine form of life of those who 
love God, inasmuch as they have cast off the deformity of 
vice through participation in the Beautiful, and so come to 
be ranked with those who are worthy of God; or so that 
those who are in need of some help might obtain it from 
those who are able to provide it. And when they acquire the 
disposition of the virtuous— which {1108C] is hidden in the 
depths of the soul but manifested through bodily practice — 
they praise the providence of God, which has become a// 
things in everyone, and through all things is present to all. So 
that, if there were no one who needed to be helped by an act 
of virtue, or who stood in need of an example to show him 
what virtue is, it would not be out of place to say that each 
one of those who is adorned with the graces of the soul is 
absolutely sufficient for himself even without the manifes- 
tation of these virtues through the body. 
Therefore anyone who through contemplation has 
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Svta kai dia Bovdrjs AoyiKis EotoXacpEvws TE Kai 6PBac 
TOV TEpi aVTMV dptodpEvos ASYOV Kai MvAdTIWY EavTH 
tH Kpiow, paAAov $& Eavtdv TH xKpicet anapéyKAttov, 
Tacav ouod ovrhaPwv Exet thy Aperiy, mpdc oddév Gro 
peta TH Eyvwopevnyy adryPeav Ett KrvobpEvos, Kai mavta 
TapHAVe Sia onovdic, ovdSevds TS napanav Adyov Tot- 
ovbpEevos tHv doa capKds kal KOopov goTi Kai Agyeta, 
Evdiabétwe Exwv dn TH Oyw TEpieyouevNV ayaxws tiv 
xpakiv, ola tod ég’ hiv navtas éavt@ tod Siavontixod 
tovs Kpatiotous anaBeic émKoutlopnévovs Adyouc, Kad’ 
ods Taoa Apetr Kai yv@oig éoTt Kai DpEOTHKEY, WE Svuva- 
wets Svtas Wuxi|s AoyiKij<, Tpdc HEV Td elval OWLATOS Od8’ 
dAws xprCovtac, mpdc Sé 16 Mavijva Sia Tas cipnpévac 

aitias Kata Katpov abt@ xpijoPat ov« avatvopévons. Daci 

yap tod Stavontixod elvan, iSix@s péev tag vorjsets THY vo- 

NTOV, Tas ApETas, Tas EtoTH LAG, TOds TaV TEXVHOV AdYoUG, 

TO TpoatpetiKov, TO BovAevTiKdV, YeviKas dé tac Kpicetc, 

Tas ovyKataBEoeic, Tis ANopvyas, tas Sppds, Kai Tac LEV 

elvat povns THs Kata vobdv Dewpiac, tac St THs Kata TOV 

Adyov émtotHpovikijs Suvauews. 

Ei 3& tobtotg ppovpovpevny oi &yor THY idiav? Cwryv 
ovvetipnoav, dpa nepttnrtixws 51a tod “Adyou” Kai tic 
“Bewplacg” 6 paxdptos obto¢ avi|p Tavtac TOvs Kat’ Apetiyv 
Kal yv@ow eionyyoato Adyous toic ayiotg ovvetAny- 
uévouc, dt wv TH Katavoroe TOD Ocod kata Oewpiav 
YVwotikGs Mpooavéxovtes EuppOvwe cata Adyov 51a tH 
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piously understood the manner in which beings exist, and 
who through deduction and logical deliberation has cor- 
rectly discerned their inner rationality, and who keeps this 
judgment to himself, or rather who keeps himself steadfast 
in this judgment, comprehends within himself the sum of all 
virtue, {1108D] and is no longer moved toward anything be- 
yond the truth that he has already come to know. In his zeal 
he hastens past all things, taking no thought for the world or 
the flesh, for he has already, and without resistance, sub- 
jected the practical life to reason, since his capacity for dis- 
cursive reasoning (which is within our control) has endowed 
him with rational principles at once powerful and dispas- 
sionate, according to which all virtue and knowledge exist 
and subsist, for they are powers of the rational soul, and de- 
pend in no way on the body for their existence, though they 
do not refrain from using the body {1109A] at the appropri- 
ate time in order to manifest themselves, for the reasons we 
stated above. For they say that what is particular to the mind 
is the understanding of intelligible things, the virtues, the 
sciences, the principles of the arts, the power of choice, and 
deliberation, whereas what is general to it are judgments, 
the power of assent, dissent, and impulses—some of which 
belong solely to intellectual contemplation, and others to 
the capacity for rational thinking.” 

If, then, it was by means of these that the saints preserved 
their proper mode of life, then the blessed Gregory, in men- 
tioning only “reason” and “contemplation,” is in fact recom- 
mending to the saints 2// the principles of virtue and knowl- 
edge in summary fashion, for it was through these that 
the saints devoted themselves to reflection on God cog- 
nitively in contemplation, and it was by making prudent 
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apet@v tiv Oeiav gavtois popOry évetvnWoavto, TavTWE 
odk elvat dvayKatov oinBeic THY 51a Tod oWYaTtos 6voudoat 
TpaELV, YiVOoKwv ph apETHS AdTIV elvar ToNTIKHV, GAA’ 
Expavtikhy, Kal povwv TAV Beiwy vonpydaTwv te Kai do- 
ytou@v drovpyov. 

Og av Sé kai Sr Etépov TPdnov pavepdv yévntat TO 
Aeyopevov, Qaciv oi Tov KaO’ HuaS mpaypatwv SV axpr- 
Beiag peteABdvtes tods AdyOUs tod AoytKod 0 pév elvat 
“Bewpntikdv, tO Sé apaktiKOv”: Kai “Bewpntikov pév tO 
Kata voov, wo Exe Ta Svta, TPaxtikov 5é TO PovAevtixdy, 
10 dpifov tois mpaxtikoic TOV dpOdv oyov. Kai xarodar 
10 pév Oewpntikoy voov, 10 58 xpaxtikdv Adyov, Kal Td 
uév cogiav, td S ppdvnorv.” Ei SE todto adnBés, ex THs 
aitiag dpa tv Tpakw Kata tO sikdc, GAN’ odk ék Tis BANS 
wvdpacev 6 StSdoKaros “AOYOV” tiv pndév Exovoav avti- 
keipevov tv mpooayopetoas. Aoyikig yap Kai yvw- 
OTIKMG, GAN’ OD TOAEUIKHs Kat dywvioTtiKWs éupéved Toic 
GAnBéow 6 Bewpntikds Kai Thy adtav dAdo Tt Opav Sa 
TH mpds abta HSoviv ovK avéyetau. 

Ei 82 xp) Kai GAws oapeotepov tobto ToijoacBa, 
mdALv oi Tis Kat’ dpetiv TehEldtHTOG Tobs Adyous yOELVA- 
oavtés act TOS pH TW THs POs TH DAN Kata Thy oxéow 
Kowwwviag KaBapods yeyovotac nepi ta TpaktiKa Kata- 
yiveo@Bai, puxtisg odons avtoig étt tig mepi ta Svta 
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use of reason that they imprinted the divine form within 
themselves by the stamp of the virtues. {1109B} It seems 
clear, then, that the blessed teacher did not consider it nec- 
essary to mention the bodily practice of asceticism, for he 
knew that by itself it does not create virtue, but merely 
manifests it, and that it is but the servant of divine thoughts 
and ideas. 

To make this clear in a different manner, those who have 
made a careful study of human nature say that the faculty of 
reason has two aspects: the “contemplative and the practi- 
cal.” The “contemplative aspect is the power of the intellect 
to understand what pertains to beings, whereas the practical 
is the deliberative power that determines the right use of 
reason for those engaged in practice. The former they call 
the contemplative intellect, the latter practical reason—but 
also wisdom, and prudence respectively.” If this is correct, 
then the teacher called practice “reason” in light of its cause, 
which was a very natural thing to do, and consequently said 
nothing about its material basis. [1109C] In so doing, he 
identified practice as a state of mind that has nothing con- 
trary to it, for the contemplative man remains firmly fixed 
among true things, not polemically and agonistically but ra- 
tionally and cognitively, and he will not endure to look upon 
anything else but these truths, owing to the pleasure he 
takes in them. 

If it is necessary to make this even clearer, we may turn to 
those who have exercised themselves in the principles of 
perfection in virtue. They say that those who have not yet 
attained purity in their relation to matter continue to be 
occupied with ascetic practices, because their judgment of 
beings is still confused, and they themselves are subject to 
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Kpioews, Kai ciot tpextol, unmw trv TEpi TA TpENTA OXECIV 
ano8Epevor tos Sé Sv apetis’ axpétynta tH Oe@ cata 
oxéow TANoiafovtas Kai TH Tobtov Katavoroet TO paxd- 
plov KapnovyEevouc, mpd¢ Eavtovs pdOvov kai Tov Oedv 
gotpappévovs tH PrEat yvnoiws tio vAtKis oxécEWS TA 
Seoua tT@V pév TpaxtiK@v Kal tH¢ BANS MavteAws HAXO- 
tpiwobat, TH 5é Sewpia kai TH Oe@ TpoowKenwoBai. Aid, 
gaoi, Kal pévovolv atpentor, uh Exovtes Ett THY TMpdc THV 
bANV oxéot, Kad’ Av TH DAN PVOIKGs dAdAOLOVLEVN Tapa 
pbow ovvetardorodobat & avayxns népvxev 6 TH KAN 
Kata tiv oxéotv KeKpatnpEvos, kai peyiotns ida Seic8an 
Svvdpews mpdc andVecw tij¢ bAIKij¢ xpoonaQeias [see 
Eph 4:22] tov abtig EAevOepwhFvat BovAduevev prow 6 
SiSdoxaros, “Ort pév odv eeyéveto 81a Adyov kai Ve- 
wpiag Stacyovtt THY bANV Kai tO capKiKdy todto, cette 
‘vépos’ xph Aéyetv efte ‘npoxdduppa, Oem ovyyevéoOat,” 


Kai ta é€Fjc. 


2a. [lw¢ got vépog Kai TpoKdAvupa f oap— 


Aud ti 88 “végog” elvat Kai “npokaAvppa” tv cdpKa 
gnoiv 6 diSdacKxadog; we eidm¢ Sti TAG avOpwaivog voids 
TAAVWLEVOG, Kai THs KATA QUOI anovebwy KiVICEWS, TEpt 
ma8og kai aicOnow Kai aioOnta noteitat tH Kivnow, odK 
Exwv GAAVI xot KivySFval, THs MPs Oedv vows g_e- 
povors Kivicews Stapaptijoas, cai dtetAe tH oapxa cic 
ta80¢ Kai aio@now, capKds yap Epoxou aupdtepa Sta 
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change, since they have not yet relinquished their attach- 
ments to changeable things. But those, on the other hand, 
who through the extremity’ of virtue establish a close rela- 
tion to God, and who by coming to understand Him bear 
the {1109D} fruit of blessedness, are turned solely to them- 
selves and God, for they have truly severed the attachment 
that bound them to material things, and have advanced be- 
yond questions of practice, and indeed have become total 
strangers to matter itself, while growing in friendship with 
God through contemplation. Therefore it is said that such 
people are no longer subject to change, since they no longer 
have any attachment to matter, for one who is dominated by 
matter necessarily changes in a way contrary to nature along 
with matter, which is itself naturally changeable. And know- 
ing that [1112A] whoever wishes to break free from his at- 
tachment to matter requires the greatest power, the teacher 
says, “To whomsoever it has been granted to pass, by means 
of reason and contemplation, through matter and this 
fleshly ‘cloud’ or ‘veil’ (whichever it should be called), and at- 
tain kinship with God,” and the rest. 


2a. In what sense the flesh is a cloud and a veil 


Why does the teacher say that the flesh is a “cloud” and a 
“veil”? Because he knows that every human intellect has di- 
gressed and deviated from its natural motion, and that it 
now moves amid passions, sensations, and sense-perceptible 
things, having nowhere else to be moved, [1112B] for it has 
utterly gone astray from the motion that naturally carries it 
along to God. Knowing this, he divided the flesh into pas- 
sion and sensation, describing both parts of the ensouled 
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tod “vépous” Kai tod “npoxadtppatoc” tadta Sydwoac. 
Négos yap éott TH NyEVoveK@ ths Wuyxtic Emtoxotovv TO 
oapkikov 1400¢ Kai xpoxdAvuud éottv h Kat’ aloBnow 
anatn, tats empaveiats tHv aicOntwv abt exepeidovoa 
Kal Tig mpds ta vonta Stabdcews anoteryifovoa, 8 av 
AYSnyv taV Qvotkav tya8av LauBavovoa nepi ta aicOnta 
tH OANv avtis Evepyeiav Kataotpép—et, Bvpods Kai émt- 
Bvpiac Kai nSovac Sia tov cipnuévwv anpeneic Eqev- 
pioxovoa. 


2b. Tla>  HSovy yivetar 


Tlaca yap HSovt tHv axnyopevpévwv éx TaBovs dia 
péons aicOrcews mpdc ti avtws yiveoOai néguxev aicOn- 
tov. OSE yap GAO ti Eott HSovi A Eldog aicOrjcews Ev 
t@ aicOntik® Sta ttvog aicOntod popPovpEvne, h tpdmoc 
aioOytiKi\>¢ évepyeiac Kat’ éemBvyuiav aroyov ovviotape- 
voc. “Em@vpia yap aicOrycet mpooteBeioa cig HdSoviv 
petaninter, elSo¢g atty éexayovoa, kai aicOnots Kat’ émt- 
Bvpiav xivyPeioa HSoviv anepyaletat 16 aic8ntov xpoo- 
Aafovoa. I'vévtec ody of &yto1, tt Sta Eons capKds Tpdc 
THY BANny h ox?) Tapa Ovo KivovpEevn THy YoIKHV poperv 
bxodSvetat [see 1 Cor 15:47-49], 51a péons padAov Woxii¢ 
Kata pbow abtoi tpdg TOv Oedv Kivovpévns Kal tH 
oapka tH Oe@ apendvtwe oixeoat StevorjOnoav, Sr 
doKroews apet@v Evdexopevws abtiy talc Oeiatc Eugacect 
xahAwnioavtes. 
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flesh as a “cloud” and a “veil.” For the fleshly passion that 
hangs darkly over the governing faculty of the soul is indeed 
a kind of cloud, and what is the deception of the senses if 
not a veil, confining the soul to surface appearances and im- 
peding its passage to intelligible reality? Such a sou! conse- 
quently becomes oblivious of things that are naturally good 
and turns and invests all of its energy solely into what can be 
perceived by the senses, and so discovers angry passions, 
desires, and unseemly pleasures. [1112C} 


2b. On the manner in which pleasure originates 


Every pleasure taken in forbidden things arises from pas- 
sion and through sensation is directed toward a particular 
sensible object. For pleasure is nothing other than a kind of 
sensation that has been formed within the sensing subject 
by some sensible object, or a mode of sensory energy that 
has been built up and solidified around some irrational de- 
sire’ For when desire is combined with sensation it pro- 
duces pleasure, to which it gives a specific shape, and sensa- 
tion moved by desire produces pleasure when it becomes 
attached to a sensible object. Upon seeing that the soul 
is clothed in an earth/y form when, contrary to nature, it 
moves toward material things by means of the flesh, the 
saints redirected this movement so that the flesh, moved by 
the soul in accordance with nature, was fittingly assimilated 
to God, [1112D] and, through the practice of the virtues, 
they adorned it, as far as possible, with the beauty of divine 
manifestations. 
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3. T1@> Kai mdcat KivAoets 
eiol Woyi|s 

Tpeic yap KaBortkas xivijoes Exovoav THY Woyry eis 
piav ovvayopévac, bxd tH yapttos PwticCEvtes, THY 
Kata voby, TiV Kata héyov, tiv Kat’ aioOnov, Kai TV HEV 
andfv Kai avepprvevtov, Kab’ Hv ayvwotws Tepi Oedv 
Ktvovpévyn xat’ ob8fva tpdmov é& obdevdg tov dvtwv 
abtov 1a tiv brEpoxry entyrvwoxel, THY Sé Kat’ aitiav 
OptotiKH tod ayV@otov, ka®’ fv pvatKws KtvovpEvy TODS 
Ex abt] Pvoikod<s navtac Adyousg Tod KaT’ aitiav UdvoV 
eyvwopévoy Loppwrikods Svtac éavtf] 5 Evepyeias Kat 
émotuny évtiPetat,’ tiv Sé obvOetov, Kad’ Hy THv ExTdG 
EMaNTOpEVH Ws EK TIVwy vpEPdAWV THV OpaTav Tods Ad- 
Yous Tpdg avTHV Avapdooetal, peyaroovas 51a tobTWV 
Kata tov dAnOH Kai dxtatotov THs KATA PdOLW KIV|CEWS 
Tponov Tov Tapdvta tv oKappatwv ai@va s1éBnoav. 
Thy pév aicBnow amdodcs Sta pécov tod Adyou xpd TOV 
vobv tobs tHv aicOntwy mvevpatikods Adyoug Exovoayv 
wovous avabiBacavtes, tov Sé Adyov Evoeida¢ Kata piav 
andj te Kai Adtaipetov ppdvyow mpdg TOV Vodv Tods TMV 
dvtwv éxovra Adyous éEvwoavtes, Tov SE vodv tig nepi TA 
dvta Tavta Kivyjoews KaBapas axoAvOEvta Kai adtijs 
THs Kad’ adtov Qvoikiic évepyciag HpEeLodvta tq Oew 
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3. On the manner and number 
of the soul’s movements 


For being illumined by grace, the saints realized that the 9 
soul has three general movements that converge into one: 
movement according to intellect, according to reason, and 
according to sensation.® Of these the first is simple and in- 
explicable, since it is the movement of the soul circling 
around God in a manner beyond knowledge, for the soul 
does not {1113A]} know God after the manner of beings, ow- 
ing to God’s absolute transcendence of beings.’ The second 
is aligned with the cause that gives definition to what is un- 
known, and when the soul moves naturally in accord with 
it, it acquires— through intelligent activity—all the natural 
principles of whatever can be known solely in light of this 
cause, and these principles give shape to the soul. The third 
motion is composite, and through it the soul touches what 
is outside of itself, and, as if from certain symbols, obtains 
impressions of the principles of visible things. It was the ge- 
nius of the saints to have ordered their souls in light of these 
principles, according to the true and infallible mode of 
movement conforming to nature, and in this manner they 
passed through the present age of tribulations. Through the 
medium of reason, they raised up to the level of intellect 
their power of sensation, possessing the simple spiritual 
principles of sensible things; by means of a single, simple, 
and undivided intention of mind, they uniquely united to in- 
tellect [1113B]} their reason, possessing the principles of be- 
ings; and, finally, they offered to God their intellect, purified 
and freed from its movement around the totality of beings, 
and refraining even from its own natural activity. Wholly 
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mpooxopisavtec, kad’ Sv dAtKws TPd¢ Oedv ovvayBSEvtes, 
dAot SAW Oe@ EyxpalFvar 51a tod vebpatog HE wOnoav, 
dAnv TOD éxovpaviov Kata tO Svvatov avOpwxoig tH 
eixéva Popéoavtec [1 Cor 15:49] Kai tocodto ~Akavtes tis 
Oeiacs EuPacewe, ei Oépic tobto eineiv, dcov éAyOEvtes 
adtoi TH Oe@ ovvetéOnoav. Daci yap aAAMAwv elvar 
napadeiypata tov Oedv kai tov avOpwrov, Kai tocodtov 
t@ avOponw tov Oedv dia piravOpwriav avOpwnifeoBan, 
dcov 0 avVOpwnos Eavtdv TH Oe@ Si ayanns SvvnGeic 
aneBEWOE, Kai tooodtov bnd Oeod tov avOpwxov Kata 
voov aptafecOai mpd¢ TO Ayvwotovy,® dc0v 6 dvOpwros 
TOV AOPAtov Pdoet Oedv Sia tHV ApEeTwv Epavéepwoev. 
‘Yx0 tabtys toivvv tHs Kata Adyov Kai Bewpiav ovv- 
toTAaLEVNS girdocogias, Kad’ fv Kai H Tod owpatog é& 
avayKns ebyevileta pboic, aTAAVas Npds TOV TOD Oecd 
nOVov TpwBEvteEs oi d&yior Sia THV Evovaowv adtoic mpd¢ 
ta Dela PLoIK@v EuQacewv Aklonpentic Mpdc Oedv’ rap- 
eyévovTo, cua Kai Kdopov aBANTiKws Stacydvtes, aAAH- 
Aotg TadTa Tepiexydpeva Bewpevoi, tov pev Hvoet, TO Sz 
aicOroel, Kai Batépw Batepov bronixtov, tH kat’ énad- 
ayn Vatépov mpd TO Etepov Tog iSidtHTI, Kai pnSev 
TOUTWY TH Kad’ Eavtdv Adyw TEeptypagis brapyov éhev- 
Bepov, Kai aicxypov Hynodpevor tois Ovyntois Kai mept- 
ypantots éu@GeipeoOai te cai neprypagpeoBat tig Wxiis 
tav To ABavatov Kai detkivytov udvy Oe@ TH aBavatw 
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gathered into God in this way, they were deemed worthy to 
be totally intermingled through the Spirit with the whole of 
God, and thus were clothed (so far as humanly possible) in 
the whole éiage of the heavenly man, and to the extent that 
they drew to themselves the manifestation of God, to that 
very same degree, if it be permitted to speak thus, they were 
drawn to God and united to Him. For they say that God and 
man are paradigms of each other, so that as much as man, 
enabled by love, has divinized himself for God, to that same 
extent God is humanized for man by His love for mankind; 
and as much as man has manifested God who is invisible by 
nature through the virtues, [1113C] to that same extent man 
is rapt by God in mind to the unknowable.’ 

It was, then, by means of this philosophy, which is consti- 
tuted by reason and contemplation, and by which even the 
nature of the body is necessarily ennobled, that the saints, 
wounded with longing for God, unerringly drew near to 
Him through the natural manifestations of the divine pres- 
ent within them, and in a dignified manner they entered 
into His presence. Passing with vigorous effort beyond the 
surface of the body and the world, they observed that the 
one was contained in the other: the world by virtue of na- 
ture, the body by virtue of sensation—and that each is sub- 
ject to the other through a determinate property alternating 
between them, so that, consistent with their respective 
principles, neither the body nor the world is free from cir- 
cumscription—seeing this, I say, the saints considered it 
disgraceful to allow the soul, which is immortal and ever- 
moving, to be circumscribed and perish within things that 
are circumscript and [1113D] mortal, and so they bound 
themselves indissolubly to God, who alone is immortal and 
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Kai naongs anetpiac avwtépw aditws Eavtotcs évédnoay,® 
obvdapds tais Kdopovu Kai oapKxds avOodxals évdidovtec, 
énep éoti MaonNs Apetiis TE Kai yvWoews TANpworc, oipat 
Sé Sti Kai téAOc. 

Adda Kav cinote mepi ta TOV OvtTwV Oeduata Kexivny- 
tat ot &yiol, obK Eri TH adTA Exetva MPONyovpévws Dedoa- 
o8ai te Kai yv@vat Ka®’ Has DAIKGs Kekivyvtal, GAN’ iva 
tov dia navtwv Kai év nao [Eph 4:6] évta te kai parvope- 
vov Ogdv nodvtpdmws byviyjowat Kal NOAA Eavtois ovv- 
ayeipwot Babpatosg Sivapiv Kai Sofodoyiac bxd0eow. 
Yoxnv yap elAnpotes napa Oeod vodv xai Adyov kai 
aioOnow éxovoav mpdc TH vonty Kai tabthy tH aicOntHy, 
Wonep Kai hoyov mpdg tH éEvdtabETw TOV Kata TpOPOpav 
Kal vobv mpdg TH vont@ tov naOntixdv (6v Kai “pav- 
taciav” kadovai tod Cwov, Kad’ Sv Kai Ta Aotnd Coa Kai 
GAAnAa Kai Hac Kai tods tonovg obs Siwdevoav éEmt- 
yiwwoxKovai, TeEpi Hv ovviotacBat THY aicOnoiv pact oi 
copol ta tolabdta, Spyavov avtis oboay avtiAnntiKov 
TOV abtH PavtacVEvtwr), Setv wr/Onoav tobtwv tas éEvep- 
yeias, eixdtws oby éavtoic, dAAa TH SeSwxdt Oe@, St’ dv 
xal é& ob navta [see 1 Cor 8:6; Hbr 2:10] npooevéyxat. 

Tpeis yap dSvtac xaBodtxods tpdzous, wo avOpwaoig 
éotiv épixtov, éx THs MEpi Ta SvTA AaxptBots Katavorjoews 
nadev8évtes, Ep’ ois 6 Oed¢ ta Navta nenoinxev (E-’ @ 
te yap eivat Kai ed elvan xai dei elvai, ovoiwoas Huds 


breotHoato), Kai tods pév S00 dxpovg dvtac, kai pdovouv 
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bevond every infinity,? without in any way surrendering to 
the countervailing pressures of the world and the flesh, a 
feat which is nothing other than the fulfillment of all virtue 
and knowledge, indeed I would say their ultimate end. 

And even if the saints were moved by the sight of beings, 
they were not primarily moved, as we are, in a material way, 
to see and know created things in and of themselves, but so 
that they might more richly praise God, who exists and is 
made manifest én {1116A] a// things and through all things, and 
to obtain further occasions for marveling at and glorifying 
Him. For they have received a soul from God endowed with 
intellect, reason, and the power of sensation, fashioned in 
such a way that external sensation has an inward aspect re- 
lated to intellect, just as reason has in addition to its inward 
aspect an outward aspect in speech, and intellect too has 
both an active and a passive aspect. (This latter is what they 
call “imagination” in animals, by means of which they recog- 
nize other animals, human beings, and the places through 
which they have passed. Those who are wise in these mat- 
ters say that this constitutes sense perception for them, be- 
ing the organ that apprehends the images presented to it.!°) 
Having received such a soul, the saints deemed it only right 
that its activities should be offered, not to themselves, but 
to God who gave them, because from Him and to Him are due 
allthings. 

From their exact {1116B]} understanding of beings, the 1 
saints learned that there exist three general modes accessi- 
ble to human beings, modes by which God created all things, 
for He endowed us with substance and existence so that we 
might have being, well-being, and eternal-being. The two 
extremes (i.e., being and eternal-being) belong solely to 
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Ocod éxopevove, we aitiov, Tov $ Etepov péoov, Kai Tis 
Ymetépas Nptnpevov yvouns Te kai xivijoews, Kai di éav- 
TOD ToIg AKpotc TO Kupiws AEyEoOa napéxovta, Kai od pr} 
Tapdvtos axpnotos avbtois | Npoonyopia kaBiotatai, td 
eb ovvnppévov odk éxovoly, obk dAdws dbvac@at Kai 
mpooyevéaOai abtoic Kai pvAaxOAvat tH ev Toi axpotc 
ddAnOeiay, fv noteiv nEpuKe TO ed elvai KATA TO LEDOV TOIC 
Axpolc EXtKipvwpevov, TH Mpdg Oedv aemivynoia dte- 
vornPnoav: kai Aoindv TH KATA Hdow EvtEedVev TO SrTIKdV 
THs Woxr|s ovveriteivavtes MOY, Kai tpdénov Tiva pH Setv 
avtiotpdgws xprio8at taicg PvoiKaic éEvepyeiatc, Sid tiv && 
avaykns émionpaivovoay tals pvoixaics Svvapeow ek tod 
Kata Tapaxpnow tpdnov Popayv, adtod Powvtos tod 
Adyou Siapprydynv axoboavtec, dparwso Kata tov mpé- 
TOvta AGYov Tijo PLES TPOS tov adtijs aintiov PépecOat 
£515axOnoav, iv’ d0ev anA@s adbtoic got TO elvat, Kai Td 
dvtws elvai note pooteBEV DnodéEwvtai. Ti yap av xai 
Eotat TH ph gavtod Kata tO elvar aitiw mpdg Eavtods tows 
Aoytodpevot elnov, mpdc EaVTOY A AAO TI Tapa TOV Oxdv 
Ktvovpévy tO Képdoc [see Mt 25:16; Mk 8:36; Lk 9:25], 
oxdte cig TOV Tod elva ADYOV Oddév EavT@ ag’ Eavtod H 
dAAov tid Tapa Tov Oedv TEpinoijoat Svviyjcetat; 

Ata todto tov pév voiv TEPi Udvov Oeod kai tHV adtod 
apeto@v Stavosio8a kal ty aPHytw SdEy tis adtod paxa- 
plotntos a&yvwotws émpParrcty, tov $8 Adyov Epunvevtiyv 
TaV vornPévtwy yiveoOal Kai DLVwddv Kai tods MpPd¢ adTa 
évoriotods dpBic SiadéyeoOai tpdnous, tHv 5é aicBnow 


Kata Adyov evyevicOzioav Tac év tH Tavti Siapdpove 
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God, who is their author, but the intermediate mode de- 
pends on our inclination and motion, and through it the 
extremes are properly said to be what they are, for if the 
middle term were absent, their designation would be mean- 
ingless, for the good (i.e., well-being) would not be present 
in their midst, and thus the saints realized that apart from 
their eternal movement toward God, there was no other 
way for them to possess and preserve the truth of the ex- 
tremes, which is assured only when well-being is mixed in 
the middle of them. [1116C] Having therefore intensified 
the visual power of the soul by means of reason in accord 
with nature, and having heard, as it were, reason itself crying 
out that one must not use natural energies in a manner con- 
trary to nature—since the misuse of natural powers neces- 
sarily leads to their destruction—they were taught by the 
corresponding principle of nature to be carried directly to 
the cause of nature, so that, whence they received being as 
such, they might also receive the addition of true being it- 
self." For having reckoned up the costs, the saints may have 
asked themselves what it profits a man who is not the au- 
thor of his own being to remain in motion around himself, 
or around anything else but God, if neither from himself, 
nor from anyone else apart from God, can he add even the 
slightest interest to his principle of being? {1116D] 

This is why the saints have taught us that the intellect 
should think only of God and His virtues, and should cast 
itself in a manner beyond knowledge into the unutterable 
glory of God’s blessedness; that reason should become the 
interpreter and singer of the things understood by the intel- 
lect, and should speak rightly about the modes that unify 
them; that sensation should be ennobled by reason, so that 
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dvvapets te kai évepyeiag Pavtactovpévyny todbs Ev Toic 
obow ws épixtov TH Woxf StayyéAdew Adyoug SdaFav- 
tes, Kai $14 Tod vod Kai tod Adyou, WonEP vadv, DOPAC 
THY Woxny oiaxioavtes, THY Dypav tavtHv Kai dotatov 
Kai GAAote GAAwe pepouevny Kai tv aicOnory émtkdrAvCov- 
cav tod Biov KédevBov abpoxoig Siwdevoav ixveor. 


4. Gewpia tig Sta tig Bakdcons 
StaBacews S14 Mwatws 


Odbtw taxa kai Mwiors éxeivoc 6 péyas TH TANYA tod 
navtodvvapou Adyov, ob} obuBodrov Hv tows h PaBdoc, 
Bardoons Tpdnov tHV aic8ntav dtek@v THY anatnhy, A 
mepleAa@v einetv oixeioTEpov, oteppav Kai aodAevtov TH 
mpd tas Oeiac énayyediag Eneryouevw haw tiv brixviov 
MApEOXETO Yi, THV HO aicOnory, Mnui, pvotv d6p96 Adyw 
elvat Oeathy Kai ednepiypantov Kai Biw apetaic ryAa- 
iopévy Batt Sei€ac cal ebnapddevtov, kai pndéva xivdv- 
vov é« Tis Exatépw0ev TapAalobons tav SiaxpiOevtwv 
bdatw, ols Tews KEKGAVTTO, Opis Toig ObtWE adTiyv Sia- 
mep@otv éenadyovoav: cinep TH Kat’ dvaywyiv Adyw S1d- 
Kplois Ddatwv vontis Varattys éotiv h TOV Kat’ EAenpv 
Kai mAcovacpov avtikettévwy Taig apetaic KaKi@v TH¢ 
mpdg aAANAas ovvexeiag Siaotacic, Hv nEpuKe Adyog roI- 
eiv, Kaipiwg®? abtwv KaBawWapevoc, Kai toig éxi Oedv 
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when imagination perceives the various potentials and ac- 
tualities that exist in the universe, it can proclaim (as much 
as possible) the principles of beings to the soul, and thus it 
was that, through intellect and reason, they succeeded in 
wisely guiding the ship of the soul across the fluid and un- 
stable sea of life, and though its chaotic seething easily over- 
whelms the senses, they nonetheless passed dry-shod over 
to the other side. 


4. Contemplation of Moses’s passage 
through the sea {1117A] 


Thus the great Moses broke apart the deception of sen- 
sible things, or, to speak more precisely, he stripped away 
their surface —just like the sea—with a blow of omnipotent 
reason (symbolized perhaps by the rod), and provided the 
people, who were hastening toward the divine promises, 
with a firm and unshakeable ground beneath their feet, by 
which I mean the foundation of nature that is concealed be- 
low the level of superficial sensation. This foundation is vis- 
ible to and may be clearly defined by right reason, and Mo- 
ses showed them that it is accessible and easily crossed by a 
life adorned with virtues, for such a life has nothing to fear 
from the onrush of the seething waters that formerly con- 
cealed the foundation, and which now have been divided. 
And there is nothing to fear because, according to the ana- 
gogical” meaning of Scripture, the division of the waters of 
the intelligible sea expresses the {1117B] continuous distance 
of the vices in opposition to the virtues—either by the ebb 
of deficiency or the flow of excess —a distance which reason 
is naturally able to establish and control, promptly laying 
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Apotponadyy exetyopevors ovdapyac GdArjAaic abtac ovv- 
apOivai ovyxwpdv [see Ex 14:15-29]. 


5. Oewpia tig cig TO Spo avaBaoews tod Mwoéwe 


Oitw mddww tO Kadodvt éEndpEevos Oc@, trepoywv 
navta ta THSE Eig TOV Yvdqov EioHAGEV, ob Hv 6 Oedc [Ex 
20:21}, tovtéotty, cig THY de15f Kai Adpatov Kai dowpatov 
SiatpiBrv, v@ maons eAevOépw tis TPd¢ dtiodv napet 
Oeod oxéoews, ev f YEvouevos, we Eviv pdAtota avOpw- 
nivyny d&wOfvat ovor, olov ExaOAov THs HaKapias Exeivng 
avaBdacews aEtov thy xpdvov Kai gboews thy yéveow 
meptypagovoay xopiletar yv@ouv, Kai tonov Kai napa- 
SElypa THV dpetav adtov TomodpeEvos tov Oedv, Tpdc dv 
xaBanep ypaghy edpv@s tod apxetdnov Thy pipnotw 
owlovoay éavtov anoTUNWOAS KATELO TOD Spove, 1g PET- 
efdnge S6€ns Kata tO Apdownoy émtonpaivwv thy xapiv 
kai toi dAAotg avOpwroic, WonEep Beoeidodc tinov THTOV 
EaVTOV YevouEvoy APVdvwe SiSovcg Kai MpoTWépEVOG, Kai 
Sryroi todto nowy nepi Ov eldé te Kai HKovoE tH Aa@ zE- 
nyobpevos, Kai ypagf] tois pet’ adtov oldv tiva KA‘ pov 
Bedodoto0v napadiSovs tod Oeod ta pvotrpia. 


6. Gewpia tod abpoxou pvpadpatoc 
tev alduwv 


Odbtws 6 Aads 6 THs Aiybrtov Sl abtod eaydpevoc 
toils éoOyuaaw evdedepevov TO otaic Kopilopevos Kata TtiHVv 
Epnuov [Ex 12:34], 10 detv, we olpat, txdv TH tod Ev Hpiv 
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hold of them and in no way permitting them to converge in 
those who are hastening to God with headlong speed. 


5. Contemplation of Moses’s ascent on the mountain 


Thus, again, Moses followed God who called him, and 
passing beyond everything here below he entered into the dark 
cloud, where God was, that is, into the formless, invisible and 
incorporeal state, his intellect free from any relationship to 
anything other than God. Having entered this state (to the 
extent that this is granted to human nature), he received, as 
a prize worthy of that blessed ascent, knowledge encom- 
passing the genesis of time and nature. [1117C] Taking God 
Himself as the type and exemplar of the virtues, he modeled 
himself on Him, like a picture expertly capturing the like- 
ness of the archetype, and as such he came down from the 
mountain. Shining with glory, he showed his face to those 
below as a sign of the grace he received, freely giving and 
presenting himself to them as one who had become an im- 
age of the divine archetype. And he made this clear by ex- 
plaining to the people what he had seen and heard, and 
by handing down the mysteries of God in written form for 
those who were to come after him, as a kind of God-given 
inheritance. 


6. Contemplation of the unmoistened dough 
of the unleavened loaves 


Thus the people, when they were led out of Egypt by Mo- 
ses, carried into the desert dough bound up in their garments. 
This binding, I think, signifies the need to keep the power 
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ASyov Sbvapwy Tis TPds Ta aioOnta pvAatTEtv EximAOK?¢ 
KaBapav cai avéxagoy- tods tov péev aicOytov PEevyov- 
Tas, mpd 5é Tov VoNTOV Kdopov OSebovtas EvOTIK@< é5t- 
dSdoxeto, iva Sv dpetijs kai yywmoews evted¥ev Hy yévwv- 
Tat Kata THY yvounv Snep BU EArid0¢ yevijoeo8ar Kata 
tov dpbaptov aiwva Ttois a€ioig motevbopev.”” 


7. Qewpia THs Inood fHyepoviac, Kai ti¢ 
StaBdoews TOO Topdavov kai tij¢ Sevtépac 
SV abdtod Tepttours toig éx nétpac Eipeow 


Odtwe Inoots 6 Mwctwes Siddox0c, iva ta TOAAA TOV 
mept adtod iotopovpévwy mapadpayw Sia 1d AAVOc, 
maparaBwv tov AaAdv TOAAOIs TPdtepov Mpdc evoéBetav 
nmasev8evta Kata THY Epnpov tpdNoIc, peta THV ev TH 
dpet Mwiioéwe tedevtyy [see Dt 34:5], kai Lévy nepitopiic 
eide kaBayvioas adtov tais éx métpac payaipaic [Jos 5:2- 
3], Kai tov “lopSavny Enpabévra ti mponopnt tis Oeias 
KiBwtod tos tod Aaod navtag ateyyeic SiaBiBaoas [Jos 
3:14-17], TOV SU AdTOD tTuMKHS UNVvUdpEVoV Lwrtijpa Ad- 
yov napedyjrov, HETA Thy teAevtTHV Tod ypdppatog THY 
vopikoy Siatazewv thy év tH bret tHv vonydtwv yivo- 
uévyny tod dAnOtvod TopandA kai épwvtocg Osdv [see Gen 
32:28, 30} Hyyepoviav TapadaBdvta, Kai mavto¢ pév Woyiic 
kal owpatog podvopod {see 2 Cor 7:1] TH topwrdatw Adyw 
THs eig abtov xiotews {see Hbr 4:2; 1 Tim 4:6] zepitéuvovta 
{see Rom 2:28-29], mavtic 8é dveSiopod tHv mpds apap- 
tiav épeOifovtwv EXevOepodvta, Kai thy péovoay tod 
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of reason within us pure and unharmed from entanglement 
with sensible objects. Therefore Moses taught them to flee 
the sensible world and journey spiritually to the intelligi- 
ble world, so that through virtue and knowledge they might 
henceforth become in inclination what we believe the wor- 
thy, through hope, shall become in the age of incorruption. 


7. Contemplation of Joshua’s leadership, his passage 
across the Jordan, and the second circumcision 
performed by him with knives of stone [1117D] 


Thus it was that Moses’s successor, Joshua—here I must 
leave aside most of the things that are written about him, 
since they are far too numerous to mention—assumed the 
leadership of a people who in the desert had in different 
ways already been trained in piety. After Mosess death on the 
mountain, Joshua purified the people by a strange form of 
circumcision with knives of stone, and led them all dry-shod 
across the Jordan, which had dried up at the approach of the 
divine ark. [1120A] Through these activities he prefigures 
the Savior Word,'* who, after the death of the letter of the 
law, assumed from the summit of intelligible reality the lead- 
ership of the true Israe/ that sees God. And He circumcised 
them by the much sharper word of faith in Him, purifying 
them from every defilement of soul and body, and freeing them 
from the reproaches of whatever provokes one to sin. And 
he caused the flowing nature of time, and all that is in 
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Xpovov Pvbow Kai TaV KIVovpEvwv SiaBiPalovta xpos tiv 
TOV ATWPATWV KATAOTADLY, Tog Mois Apetov éenatw- 
povpévny gxovta thy Seiktixiyy tov Oeiwv pvotrpiwv 


Yvaovy. 


8. Oewpia tis ‘Teptxovs cai tav éExta Tepiddwv, 
Kal tis KIBWTOD Kai tHOV cadniyywv 
Kai Tov dva8épatoc 


Otrtw ndAtv mepiddots Extra kai odAntyEt tooabtais obv 
GAahayp@ pvottk@ tiv SvodAwtov H Kai dvddwtov elvat 
S6£acav réAw Teptryw Kataceioas [see Jos 6:15-16, 20], TOV 
abtov tod Oeod Adyov HUoTiKws EvePaLVEV WS vIKNTHY 
TOD KdopoV Kai ovvtehECTHV tod aid@vos, VO kai Aoyw, 
Htot yvwoet Kai apety. Qv h xtBwtds Kai ai oddmyyes 
TWHOs bTHpXov toig Exopevotc adT@ tov aioBytov aidva 
edvddwtov Seixvbovta Kai edxaBaipetov, Kal undév tw ev 
avt@ mpds andravow ETITHBetov tois THV DEiwy Epactaic 
ayabor, wo Bavatw kai P8opg cvvynppévov Kai Betas aya- 
vaxtyoews aitiov. Kal Snroi Axap 6 tov Xappi {see Jos 
7:18], dnep totiv 6 tapaywSyc¢ Kai giddiroc Aoytopds 
brép tod ciooikioacBai Tt TMV aicOntawv [see Jos 7:20-26], 
tov olktiotov Exeivov KATA Beiav Wigov aNeveyKdpevos 
Bavatov, dv Epyaleta Adyos tH PAVE tHS Novnpag ovv- 


eidiyoews évaronviywv TOV oftw tipwpnOrvar a£tov. 
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motion, to pass over to the state of bodiless beings,'5 bearing 
on the shoulders of the virtues knowledge that is capable of 
pointing to the mysteries of God. 


8. Contemplation of the fall of Jericho and the seven 
circumambulations, and of the ark, the trumpets, 
and the dedicated offering {1120B] 


Thus, again, by the seven circumambulations and the 
same number of trumpets, along with the mystical shout 
that shook the city of Jericho—which had seemed difficult 
and indeed impossible to capture—Joshua, through intel- 
lect and reason, that is, by means of knowledge and virtue, 
mysteriously prefigured the Word of God Himself as con- 
queror of the world and perfecter of the age. Knowledge 
and virtue are typified by the ark and the trumpets, which 
showed to those who followed him that the present age of 
the senses is easily conquered and overcome, and contains 
nothing of the good things suitable for the delight of those 
who enjoy what is divine, since it is bound up with death and 
corruption and is the cause of divine indignation. And this is 
made clear by Achan the son of Carmi, who signifies trou- 
bling thoughts infatuated with matter that encourage us to 
take as our own something from the world of sense, and 
which [1120C] in conformity with the divine decree calls 
down the most lamentable of deaths, which reason itself 
produces in the depths of an evil conscience, suffocating the 
man who is deserving of such punishment." 
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9. Oewpia Tbpov kai tod abtijs Baothéwse, 
Kai tis GAwoews avdtiis 


Odtw mdAtv KaOws yéypantat, év TH Kaip@ éxeivw Kata- 
AaBopevos THY Aoowp, kai tov Baoidéa abtis dnoxteivas ev 
pouogaia, xai nav éunvéov éboloOpevoac év adti, Atic Av 
mpdotepov apyovoa nacwv taV ywpev {see Jos 11:10-11], €51- 
SdoKeto, Ov pvotnpiwy thn0g mpoPéBANTO tods Adyous, 
611d GANOIvdg DwtHp Huov Inoods Xprotdc, 6 Yidg tod 
Oeod, 6 tHV Novnpav kaBaipétns Svvapewv Kai KANpo- 
d6tn¢ TOV akiwv Tis XapttoG, KATA TOV KaIpdv Tig a’TOD 
EvavOpwrroews 51a otavpod xatadaPopevoc tiv apap- 
tiav xai tov Baoidéa adic tov Sia BodAov (pxe yap Navtwv 
ott PaciWevovoa i apaptia), anxéxteve TH PHyatt THs 
Svvduews adtod [Hbr 1:3} wai e&wAdOpevoev adtig aav 
éunvéov, touvtéott Ta TAB Ta EV Hiv Kai Ta Ex’ adToiIc 
aicypa kai novynpa évOvuurpata, iva ndé to dnwoodv év 
Toig tod Xpiotod Kai cata Xpiotdv Cwow éunvéovtos 
dixnv KaO’ Stiodv éxy AouTdv TH KivetoBa Kai CAV A 


apaptia. 


10. Oewpia cig 16, Oi odpavoi Sinyoovtat 
ddfav Ocod [Ps 18(19):1] 


Oitw AaBid 6 pet Exeivovg pév TH xpdvw, Kat’ 
Exeivoug 5 tH nvevpati, iva tobs Kpitag napadpapw 
MOANA Exovtas év TH Biw pvotrpia, Thy Sdé£av tod Oeod 
dinyovugévwv THV obpavav axovwv, Kai tiv zoinow tw 


xEtpov abtod avayyéAAovtog tot otepewpatocs [see Ps 
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9. Contemplation of Tyre and its king, 
and of its capture 


Thus, again, when we read that, at that time Joshua took 19 
Hazor and smote its king with the sword, destroying all that 
breathed in it, though in former times it was the chief of all the 
kingdoms, it becomes clear what sort of typological mysteries 
are being put forward by these words. Our true Savior, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, destroyer of the evil powers and the 
inheritor of those worthy of grace, during the time of His 
{1120D] Incarnation, took sin through the cross and smote its 
king the devil by His word of power (for at that time sin was 
ruling over all), and He destroyed all that breathed in it, that is, 
the passions that are in us, along with the shameful and evil 
thoughts that they create, so that in those who belong to 
Christ and live according to Him, sin would no longer be 
able to live and move about, like something alive and with 
breath. [1121A]} 


10. Contemplation of the words: 


The heavens declare the glory of God 


Thus, to pass over the lives of the Judges, which contain 20 
many mysteries, I shall turn now to David, who, though 
coming after them in time, corresponds to them in spirit. 

He heard the heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
proclaim the work of His hands, and this is wondrous indeed, 
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< 


18(19):1} d Bavpaotov, oig Wuyxrjv 6 Anpiovpyds odKk 
évéOnxe), Tods mepi Beodroyias vods akoais napa TAY ay)- 
xwv brEedéxeto AGyoUS Kai tobs THs mpovoias Kai Kpicews 
ef dnoteAéopatoc, KATA TO avOpwnois Equctov, E51SaoKETO 
Tpdnovs THY, oi¢ SNAOVOTI Kata HEpos moKiAAETAL 1] TOD 


mavtoc SieEaywyr], OOK EgucvobpEvos AdYwv. 


11. Oewpia eis 6, O xathp pov Kal H untnp 
pov éykatélinéy we [Ps 26(27):10] 


Odtw mddu, 6 2aTHp Lov kai 4 uhtnp pov éyxatélindy 
ue, 6 52 Kibpioc mpooeAdBeto ye {Ps 26(27):10], paoKwv, Ti 
tod Kata pbow TtHS SapKds nepi yéveotv Kai POopav 
vopov, Ka’ dv xavtes dtd thy napaBaow Kai yevvwpeba 
kai ovviatapeba, Kal THS TIONVovoNS Hua UNTPd¢ Siknv 
aisOrjcews anddenpiv TE Kal dnogpuyi avayxaiav elvat 
Toig TMV AQOaptwv EMOvENTAIs exikexpvppevws, olpai, 
Sinyopeve: SV dv 6 EV OpwmpEvos Kdopos agietat Kai 
agpinow {see Gal 6:14], 6 52 Kupioc mpoodapBdvertai, Kal 
Tvevpatik@ vioWet@v VOuw tovds akiovc, Kai tots a€ioic 
matpoB_etobpevoc, dU apetiic Kai ywwoews ddov Eavtodv 
ddotc adtots Kal’ dpoiwow [Gen 1:26] ws aya8dc évdidw- 
ow. "H taxa Sta Tob “natpdc” Kai ths “pntpdc” tov 
ypantov vopov kai TV Kat’ adtov owpatikhy Aatpeiav 
aivittetat, Ov ty OTOXWprjoet td QwG Tod TvEvpATIKOD 
vopov taic KapSias TOV dkiwy avatédAery néquKe Kai Tis 
Kata oapKa Sovdeias EAevOepiav yapifecOat. 
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since the creator did not endow these things with a soul. Yet 
with the ears of his intellect he heard inanimate beings 
proclaim the principles of theology, from which he learned 
about the modes of providence and judgment” from their 
effects, to the extent that this is humanly possible, even if 
he did not attain to an understanding of those principles ac- 
cording to which the administration of the universe is vari- 
ously worked out and embellished in its specific parts. 


11. Contemplation of the words: My father and 
my mother {1121B] abandoned Me 


Thus, again, when David said, My father and my mother 
abandoned me, but the Lord took me to Himself, 1 think he was 
speaking obscurely about the abandonment and flight from 
the natural law of the flesh, which governs the process of 
birth and corruption, and into which, on account of the 
transgression, we are born and exist. This includes abandon- 
ment and flight from sensation, which feeds us like a 
mother, a parting that is necessary for those who desire in- 
corruptible things. In this way, the visible world is aban- 
doned by us and abandons us, but the Lord takes us to Himself, 
and according to the spiritual law adopts those who are 
worthy, becoming their adopted father through virtue and 
knowledge, and in His goodness He gives the whole of Him- 
self to the whole of them, according to the likeness. Or perhaps 
with the words “father” and {1121C] “mother” David is allud- 
ing to the written law and its system of corporeal worship, 
the waning of which allows the light of the spiritual law to 
dawn in the hearts of the worthy, granting them freedom 
from slavery to the flesh. 
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12. Oewpia eig thy dntaciav "HAiov 
THY Ev TH omnAaiw Xwenp 


Oitwe 'Hiiag 6 nepiBdntos! eta td nip Exetvo, peta 
TOV ovoceioudy, wEeta TO péya Kai Kpataldv nveipa tO Sta- 
Avov Spy {see 3 Kings 19:11-12], & 87) GHAOV Kai Siakpiow 
elvat kai tiv év TANpopopia npdBvpOV Tiottv broAauBavw 
(h piv yap Sdtaxptoic, Wonep cetopds Ta oVvEXH, THY 
pwoxOnpia muxvwOeloav ekiv Sia ths apetiis Emoeiovoa 
THs Kaxias éiotnot, 6 S CiAosg mupds Sixny avartwv 
tovs Exovtas TH Céoet tod rvebtpatos radeverv nei8e tods 
doePetc, 1 5é riotic, zvedpatoc Biaiov tpdnov {see Act 2:2], 
SdEns evexev Oeod mpdc xaBaipeow dyvpwyudtwv [2 Cor 
10:4] 8v’ émBei—ews Savpatwv wBodoa tod anaOeic KSa- 
TOS Yuwottkod Kai rupdc¢ Deono10d [see 3 Kings 18:1, 33-35, 
38] xopnyov TOV Svtws mictOv avOpwrov Kabioty, Kai 
tT@ pév tov 51 ayvoiac Amov Vepanevovoa [see 3 Kings 
18:12}, t@ 5é toicg Obovar Sr oixerdtHTOS TOV Oedv EdpE- 
vifovoa, kai tovs Tig Kaxiac Sid5acKddous Aoyiopovs te 
kai Saipovas Aoyouogias xtiwvbca tig twV TaBGv Sov- 
Asiag tobs KeKpatnpévous eAevOEepol) peta tadta Navta 
pwvits tis Ev f) & Oedc bxippye Aextis abpac aicBopevoc 
[see 3 Kings 19:12] Tv mpogopa Adyov kai tpdmoig Biov 
kai Heo Oeiav Kai atapayov kai eipnveKiv Kal navteddic 
adAov Kai andy Kai navtoc eiSouc éhevBépav Kai oxHua- 
Tog Kataotaoty, AExOrvat F SerxOFvart ph Svvapévyy, pv- 
otkdas é5:8daoKeto. 


"Hg xatanAayeic te tiv Sdfav Kai tH KddXzi tpwOeic, 
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12. Contemplation of the vision of 
Elijah in the cave of Choreb 


Thus Elijah acquired great fame after the fire, and after the 22 
earthquake, and after the great and mighty wind that rent the 
mountains, which I take to be zeal, discernment, and an eager 
faith filled with assurance. For discernment, like an earth- 
quake, strikes at longstanding habits hardened by evil, and 
through virtue shifts the foundations established by vice; 
and zeal, {1121D} like a burning fire, enkindles the zealous 
with the ardor of the Spirit, and exhorts them to discipline 
the ungodly; and faith, like a mighty wind, empowers the 
dispassionate—for the glory of God—to destroy strongholds 
through the working of miracles, so that the true man of 
faith might become a provider of the water of knowledge 
and the fire of divinization. By means of the one, faith ends 
the famine of {1124A] ignorance, and by the other it propiti- 
ates God on behalf of those who in true friendship offer 
Him sacrifices. Such faith puts to death every thought that 
teaches us to do evil; it destroys all the demons of sophistry 
and sets free all those in the grip of slavery to the passions. 
It was after all these things that Elijah perceived the st#//, 
small voice in which was God, by which he was secretly 
taught that state of being which, as manifested through rea- 
son and by forms of life and conduct, is divine, imperturb- 
able, peaceful, and entirely immaterial, simple, and free 
from every shape or form, and thus can neither be captured 
in words nor demonstrated with the help of arguments. 


Struck by its glory and wounded by its beauty, Elijah 23 
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tod Crdawtys elvat td mpdg adtiy elvai uarAOV TOOHoas, 
tovtéoti TOD UNEP dANOEiag payeoOa TO peta TH¢ adn- 
Oeiac dv SAov yevéo@Bat, kai pndév avtixeivevov dpav A 
YwWwWoxKELV TH LOVOV TOV Odv “ddov SU drov” ev Taotv 
évta éniotacVal TOAA® tipwtEpov Kpivac, Ett Ov év oapKi 
Tpoc abtiyv brapxwv pvAdttetat, Veiw apetov dpyati [see 
4 Kings 2:11] thy bAnv Stanepdoac, wo MpokataAvupa THs 
KaQapac tod vod mpd¢ ta vonta diabdcews, Kai TH¢ Cap- 
KOG TO VEMOS TO EXLTKOTODV TH HYELOVIKY THs Wyre Sia 
TOV adtys TaAONLAtwvr, iva Kai adtds wv ExdOnoEV appr/- 
TWV AyABBV PETOXOS YEvN TAL, Ws EPKTOV TH ETL PETA CAap- 
Koc Tig bnd P8opay, Kai Hpiv Taxa TOV éexnyyedApéevwv 
BeBaia yévytat nictwois. Todto yap att@ Kai 6 Oed< 
bretiBeto 51a TOV odtw pvoTiKHs SeSpapatovpynpevwv 
adadytws Pow, Sti navtds GAAOv &yaVob Td peta Oeod 
vovov did THs Eiprvng eivat AvorteAgotepov. 


13. Cewpia cig TOV EAtooaioy, 
tov adtod pabytHv 


Odtws 6 todtov paByTI¢ Kai KANnpovdpOs Tod mvebpa- 
tog “Ektaoaiog [see 4 Kings 2:9-15} pnxéti tatc bAtkaic 
pavtaciais Exopevyny éxwv Sr évepyeias thy aicOnon, ate 
StaBadetaav 5y taics Kata vodv tod Tivedpatos xapiot, 
TAG Taig Movynpatcs avtiBétoug Oeiag Svvdpets epi adtov 
ovoag Sv dAAns Oppatwv evepyeiag abtdc te OpOv kai TO 
POITHTH TO Opav xapiCopevos ioxvpotépav Tic aoVeveiag 
tiv Stvapy, \éEyw 5% tio capKdcs [see 4 Kings 6:17], mepi 
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longed to be with it rather than simply be zealous for it, that 
is, to exist wholly with the truth rather than merely to fight 
in its defense, judging it to be amore honorable thing by far, 
not to see and know what is contrary, but to know that God 
alone exists [1124B} “wholly in and through”® all things, and 
this is why, though still in the flesh, he kept himself close to 
that state, and, mounted on a divine chariot of virtues, he 
passed through matter as if it were but a veil of the intel- 
lect’s pure passage into the realm of the intelligible, and he 
rose above the cloud of the flesh, whose passions darken the 
governing faculty of the soul—and he did all this so that he 
might partake of the ineffable good things which he longed 
for (as far as was possible for one still in flesh subject to cor- 
ruption), and to be for us a firm assurance of what has been 
promised. For this is what God enjoined to him, crying out 
silently, throughout all these secretly unfolding events, that 
to be alone with God in peace is more profitable than any 
other good. [1124C]} 


13. Contemplation of Elisha, the 
disciple of Elijah 


Thus Elisha, who was Elijah’s disciple and the inheritor of 24 
his spirit, no longer possessed senses that were activated by 
material images, for they had already passed beyond these 
things through the graces of the Spirit bestowed on the in- 
tellect, and by means of another activity of the eyes he saw 
all around him the divine powers in opposition to wicked 
ones. In this way he was able to see, and to grant his disciple 
to see, power greater than weakness, by which latter I mean 
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Hv tig novnplas ta rvebpata tov Stopatixdov vodv éve- 
Spebdovot, TAgov ExEWV TH oxy, TeEpl Hy TOV ayyédwv ai 
padrayyes mapeuBddAovony, olov Baoiikiv eikova mept- 
totdpevor, Kai é18doxeto cai é5iSacxev [see 4 Kings 
6:15-17}. 


14. Oewpia eis tiv Avvav Kai tov ZapovrjA 


Odbtw Kai 7 pakapia Avva h tod peyddov ptnp La- 
LovrjA, oteipa odoa Kai dteKvoc, napa Tod Oeod kaprov 
aitnoapévy Kotrias, Kai avtidwoerv kal avtryapifeoOa 1d 
SoOnodpevov tH SS6vr kai yapfopévy Oe@ Sia tig ev 
TH va@ mpooedpeias Vepydic brooxopevn [1 Kings 1:1-2:11], 
edidsacKe pvotik@s TO Seiv naoav Woyiv HdSovav cap- 
KIkOV oteipedovoay, dia THs Kata THY oxXéoW THY DAIK@V 
apaipéoews, aiteto8at” napa tod Oeod TOV dpetav ta 
onéppata, tva to Préner ta EuTpoobev yyworikdis Svva- 
Hevov Kata Stavotav ovd\AaPodoa bxHKoov tod Oeod 
Asyov Kai texodoa NpocevéyKat Oep? SvvnOj, 51a tic 
Kata thv Jewpiav evoeBois npooedpeiac, wo péya xpéoc 
kai tiptov pndév idiov exe Kpivovoa, dote Seikar tov 
Oeov pdvov SSdvta te kai dexopevov kala rob prnow 6 
vopos, ta SHpd pov, Séuatd pov, Kapn@patd pov, Sdia- 
thphoete npoopépetv uot [Num 28:2}, we e& abtod te kai cic 
abtov mavtdc ayaod Kai dpyouévov Kai Anyovtos. Té- 
puxe yap 6 tod cod Aoyos oig av éyyévntat tijc te Cap- 
Koc d0eteiv ta KIVIPata Kai TH Mpds abTaA THY WoxIVv 
avaotéAdew pons, kai ndong nAnpodv aAnPois diayvw- 
CEWS. 
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the flesh, around which the spirits of wickedness gather 
to assault the visionary mind. He learned, moreover, and 
taught others that the soul has the advantage here, for it is 
encompassed by ranks of angels, standing guard, as it were, 
around the image of the king. [1124D] 


14. Contemplation of Anna and Samuel 


Thus the blessed Anna, the mother of the great Samuel, 
being barren and childless, asked God to make her womb 
fruitful, ardently promising in the course of her visitations 
to the Temple that she would return the gift to God the 
giver and donor. In this way she secretly taught that every 
soul barren of carnal desires, by negating its relation to ma- 
terial things, asks God for the seeds of the virtues, so that it 
can conceive in its mind and give birth to reason that is obe- 
dient to God and able to see the future cognitively, and offer 
it to God. {1125A] And it is virtue again which through faith- 
ful contemplation enables the soul subsequently to make an 
offering of reason, judging it a great and honorable debt to 
have nothing of its own, and thereby to show that God alone 
gives and receives, just as the law says: My gifts, my presents, 
my offerings, you shall take heed to offer to Me, since every good 
thing originates from Him and reaches its end in Him. For 
to those in whom it is born, godly reason naturally nullifies 
the movements of the flesh, and restrains the soul from in- 
clining toward them, filling it with the whole power of true 
discernment. 
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15. Oewpia cig tov Apopifovta thy 


axa8aptov oikiav 


Kai yap tov iepéa kata THv voptkiyy Statayiv cioidvta 
cig TV Kad’ dvtivaodv tpdnov aKxdBaptov oikiav Kai 
apopifovta avtyy, Kai ta mpdc¢ KaBapow SdiaotéAXovta 
Toig Kextypévois [see Lv 14:38] axovwv, tov dpxepéa 
Adyov SV abtod rapaSrArodoGat vow [see 4 Mcc 35], Pwtds 
Sixny KaBapwrtatov eictdvta eig THY Pox, kai ta évayy} 
Bovieduata Kai Stavorpata peta TOV brattiww nmpdkewv 
Exkadbntovta Kai tobs Tig EmLoTpOPHS Kal KaBapoews 
tponovs sopas brotiWéuevov. “Onep, oipat, capéotepov 
1 tov ueyav Tpogrtny HAiav brodsefapevy napadyroboa 
EAcyev, dvOpwxe tod Oeod, siofAOes mpos Epé tod avayvijoai 
pe tag adixiac you {3 Kings 17:18}. 


16. Oewpia eig tov Ayiov "HAiav, 
Kai eig thy LapapGiav x pav 


Maca yap woxh xnpevovod te kad@v Kai dpetijs Epy- 
Uos Kai yvwoews Oeod éneidav tov Deiov Kai Stayvw- 
otikov bn0deEntat Adyov, eis pvrjunv EpXopéevy tOv ads 
dpaptnuatwv dSiSdaoxetai two dpetwv dptoig tov dia- 
tpégovta tpégetv Adyov, Kai rotiletv GAnBeiac Soypact 
THY mnyVv THs Cw [see 3 Kings 17:10-11], kai abtijs THs 
vows tiv cig abtiv mpoxpivetv Oepaneiav, Sv to te 
bdpia oap— tiv Eni tats dpetaic npaxtiKrv ovvtopiav xo- 
pryioet, Kal 6 xauwWadxne [3 Kings 17:14-16} vots tHv tO 
9@> avvtnpodcav Tis yvwoews Cewpiav Sinvexdc 
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15. Contemplation of the priest who set 
apart the unclean house 


And when I hear about the priest who, according to the 
requirement of the law, {1125B] enters a house that is in any 
way unclean, and sets it apart, isolating whatever is in need 
of purification for the sake of the occupants, I understand 
him to signify reason, the high priest, who enters the soul 
like the purest light, exposing its impure desires, thoughts, 
and reprehensible deeds, and at the same time wisely pro- 
poses means of conversion and purification. This, I think, is 
more clearly signified by the woman who received the great 
Elijah as a prophet, saying, Man of God, you have come to lead 


me to remembrance of my sins. 


16. Contemplation of the holy Elijah and the 
widow from Zarephath {1125C} 


For whenever any soul, widowed of good things and be- 
reft of virtue and knowledge of God, welcomes into its 
home divine and discerning reason, it remembers its sins 
and in a certain way is taught to nourish the nourishing rea- 
son with the bread of the virtues, and to give drink to the 
fountain of life with true teachings, preferring to serve this 
source Over its own nature, through which service it will of- 
fer, like a clay pitcher, its own flesh for the concise and effi- 
cient practice of the virtues. The intellect, like a flask of oil, 
will continually flow with contemplation and so maintain 
the light of knowledge. Innate thinking, like the widow’s 
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mnyaoe Kai 6 Zu@vtos Aoytopdc, donep Exet THs xNpac 6 
vidg, thy éuraby mpotépav anoBépevocg Cwrhv [see Eph 
4:22] THs Mapa tot Adyou SiSopéevns Veiac xai adnBoics 
yevéoBat pétoxos akiwOrcetat Cwij¢ [see 3 Kings 17:17-24]. 


17. Qewpia eig tHV petaudpQwow tod Kupiov 


Odtw Kai tov Xpiotod paWntwv mpdc tois eiprypEévoic 
tivéc, olg ovvavabivai te kai ovverrapOAvai abt@ mpds TO 
Sposg THs abtod pavepwoews SU dpetis empéAeiav ef 
eyéveto, petapoppwGévta Peacdpevo [see Mt 17:1-8; Mk 
9:2-8; Lk 9:28-36], t@ te gwti Tov Tpoownov anpdortov 
{see 1 Tim 6:16] kai Tf tTHv EoOnUdtwv Aaupdtytt KaTa- 
TAnKtov' Kai TH THY ExatépwOev ovvdvtTwv Tiuf] Mwotws 
Kai HiXwod yeyevnpévov aideouswtepov éneyvwxdtes, and 
THIS capKds cic 16 rvedLa petéBnoay, npiv THY id capKds 
aro8éo8at Cwrjv [see Eph 4:22], tH évadAayy TOV Kat’ 
aicOnow évepyei@v hv adtobs To IIvedpa évipynoe, nepi- 
edov Tis Ev avTOIG VOEPAc SuVapEWS THY TAD Ta KAADP- 
pata, Sv ob KaBapOEvtes ta tH Woyxis Kai owWpatos 
aioOnmpia tov rapaderyévtwv avtoic pvotnpiwv tods 
mvevpatikods éxmadevovtat Adyouc. 

Thy pév axtivopavas éxAdpnovoav tod apoownov 
tavorfiov atyAny, wo Nacav Op8aduGy vix@oav évepyetay, 
tis brép vobv Kai aioOnow Kai odciav Kai yv@otv BedtH- 
TOG abtod odpPodrov Elva pvotikas EiSaoKovto, ard Tob 
un Exe avtoo eldog ute xdAdog [Is 53:2] kai tod odpKa Tov 


Adyov yeyevnuévov yivwoxetv {see John 1:14] éxi tov 
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son in the story, will leave its former life of passions, and will 
be deemed worthy to be a partaker of the divine and true 
life that is given to it through reason. [1125D] 


17. Contemplation of the ‘Transfiguration of the Lord 


Thus, in addition to those mentioned above, it happened 
that certain of Christ’s disciples, through diligence in vir- 
tue, ascended and were raised aloft with Him on the moun- 
tain of His manifestation, where they beheld Him transfig- 
ured, unapproachable by reason of the /ight of His face, and 
astonishing in the brightness of His garments; and having 
observed His appearance made more august by the honor 
of Moses and Elijah standing at either side of Him, they 
crossed over from the [1128A} flesh to the spirit, prior to 
having cast off carnal life, through the substitution of their 
powers of sense perception by the activity of the Spirit, who 
removed the veils of the passions that had covered the intel- 
lective capacity within them. With the sensory organs of 
their souls and bodies purified through the Spirit, they were 
initiated into the spiritual Principles of the mysteries that 
had been disclosed to them. 

They were taught, in a hidden way, that the wholly blessed 
radiance that shone with dazzling rays of light from the 
Lord’s face, completely overwhelming the power of their 
eyes, was a symbol of His divinity, which transcends intel- 
lect, sensation, being, and knowledge.'? From the observa- 
tion that He had neither form nor beauty, and from the knowl- 
edge that the Word had become flesh, they were led to the 
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Opaiov xdAdet mapa tobe viods tHv avOpmnwy [Ps 44(45):2] 
Kai THY év dpyf avTov elvat xai mpdc tov Ocdv eivai kai Ocov 
elvat {John 1:1] Evvotay xyetipaywyobpevot, Kai mpd TH @>¢ 
Movoyevois mapa Ilatpdg xAnpn yapitoc Kai dAnOeiac 
Sdtav (John 1:14] 51a tic navtekws nado axwpnytov adtov 
avoepvovons Be0doyixijc atopacews YywotikGs avayope- 
vot, Ta 5é AevxavOévta iudtia [see Mt 17:2; Mk 9:3; Lk 9:29} 
TOY pnudtwv THs ayiacg Tpagiis péperv obpPodrov, ws tH- 
vikabta AaMp@V kai tpavav kai cagwv adtois yevo- 
pévwv, Kai mavtOS Ypipwdous aiviypatocs Kai ovpPoriKod 
oKidopatog ywpis vooupévwv, Kai tov év adtois Svta te 
Kai KaAUTTOpEVOV Tapadndrobvtwv Adyov, dmmvika THY 
tedeiav Kai dpONv mepi Qeod yv@ouw Arafov,'5 kai tis 
Mpos TOV KOGHOV Kai tv cdpKa mpoonaGeiag rAev- 
BepwOnoav- fi THS Kticews abtig Kata Tepiaipeotv THs 
Soxovons téwe EupaiveoOa adti] tav HXatHpEVWV Kai 
Lovyn aicOjoe Tpoosedepévwv punapac dmodrjwews, Sia 
THs TeV adtiv SCVETANnpobvtTwv Siapdpwv eiS@v sogAS 
Rotktrias, avaddyws ipatiov tpdnov thy akiav tod 9o- 
podvtog tiv tov yeveotovpyod Adyou Sbvapiw pyve- 
obons. 

Apow yap éxi tod Adyou appdocet ta Acyoueva, éxei 
Kai Gupoiv St aoageiag KexdAvatat SV hyd cikdtwc, 
Mpdg TO pH TOALAY Toig axwprHtoig avakiws TpooPadAcry, 
TH pev PyT@ ths ayiac Tpagis ws Adyos, tH 5é xticet wo 
Ktiotys Kai MOUTHS Kai texvitns. “O8ev avayKaiws 
aupotépwy émdeto8ai pnp tov mpdg Oedv apéuntwe 
evOvmopetv PovAdpevov, tis te ypagixis év mvebpati 
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understanding of Him as one more beautiful than the sons of 
men, who was in the beginning, and was with God, {1128B] and 
was God, and, by means of the theological negation that ex- 
tols Him as being beyond all human comprehension,” they 
were raised up cognitively to the glory of the only-begotten Son 
of the Father, full of grace and truth. They were also taught that 
the garments, which became dazzling white, convey a sym- 
bol: first, of the words of Holy Scripture, which at that mo- 
ment became bright, clear, and transparent to them, grasped 
by the intellect without any dark riddles or symbolic shad- 
ows, and pointing to the meaning (/ogos) that lay concealed 
within them (at which point the disciples received the per- 
fect and correct knowledge of God, and were set free from 
every attachment to the world and the flesh); and, second, 
of creation itself—stripped of the soiled preconceptions of 
those who till then believed they saw it clearly, but who in 
fact were deceived and bound to sense perception {1128C] 
alone — now appearing in the variety of the different forms 
that constitute it, all declaring the power of the Creator 
Word, in the same way that a garment makes known the dig- 
nity of the one who wears it.) 

For both of these interpretations are appropriate for the 
Word, because in both cases He has been rightly covered 
with obscurity for our sake, so that we should not dare to ap- 
proach unworthily what is beyond our comprehension, 
namely, the words of Holy Scripture, for He is the Word; 
or creation, for He is the creator, fashioner, and artisan. 
From this it follows that whoever wishes blamelessly to walk 
the straight road to God, stands in need of both the in- 
herent spiritual knowledge of Scripture, and the natural 
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yrwoews kai HS TOV SvtwV Kata Tvedpa Pvorkis Bew- 
pias ®ote icotipovg Kai ta abta GAANAOIG Tadsevovtac 
tots Sb0 vdpous, TOV te MvOLKdOV Kai TOV YpanTov, Kai 
undetepov Batépov Exovta nAéov fh EAattov, Sbvacbat 
Seifat, We cixdc, Tov TEAgiag Epaotiy yevéoVat tis copias 
téhelov émOvpodvta. 


18. Oewpia tod te Pvoikod Kal tod ypantob 
vopov, Kal Tico abt@v Kat’ énaddayrvy 
cig GAAHAOUS ovvSpoprs 


To tov pév’’ Suara Stt padiota Kata Adyov Stev- 
Bvvopevoy da THY EV abT@ ovpeguwv Oeapdtwv PiPrAov 
Tponov tO eEvappdviov tod mavtds bpacpa Eyovta, 
ypdupata pév kai ovAhaBac Exovons Ta MPds Nydas TPaTa 
Mpooexy te Kai pEeptkad kai modAaic maxvvoueva Kata 
obvvodov rolstHO OWMpata, Pyyata 5é ta TOTWV KaBoAl- 
KoTepa NOppw te SvTa cai Aemtotepa, & wv copaes 6 dia- 
xapatas Kai appritws avdtoic éyKexapaypévos Adyos ava- 
YtvwoKopLEVOS anaptifetan, THY Stt povov Eotiv, oby 6,71 
moté Sé gotiv oiavoty mapexXopevos Evvoiay, Kai Sta THs 
evoepots tav Siapdpwv pavtanidv ovAdoyis eic piav 
Tod dAnBoic eixaciav evaywy, dvaddyws éavtov Sta TOV 
Spatwv we yeveotoupyoc¢ évopaoBar [see Wis 13:5], 580vc- 


tov 5& paOrjoet KatopPobpevov Sia tv abt@ copéic 
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contemplation of beings according to the spirit. In this way, 
anyone who desires to become a perfect lover of perfect wis- 
dom will be able to show what is only reasonable, namely, 
that the two laws — the natural and the written—are of equal 
value and equal dignity, that both of them reciprocally teach 
the same things, {1128D] and that neither is superior or infe- 
rior to the other. 


18. Contemplation of the natural and written laws and 
the concurrence of the one in the other through 
their reciprocal interchange 


The natural law, on the one hand, is to the highest possi- 
ble degree evenly directed by reason through the marvelous 
physical phenomena that we see, which are naturally inter- 
connected, so that the harmonious web of the universe is 
contained within it like the various elements in a book.?* 
[1129A] For letters and syllables it has physical bodies, these 
being the first things that come to our attention, since they 
are proximate and particular, having acquired density 
through the conjunction of various qualities. It also has 
words, which are more universal than these, and are fur- 
ther removed from us and much more subtle, and it is from 
these that the Word, who has wisely inscribed them and is 
Himself ineffably inscribed within them, is rendered legible 
when He is read by us, communicating to us solely the con- 
cept that He exists, and not what He is, for through the rev- 
erent combination of multiple impressions gathered from 
nature, He leads us to a unitary idea of the truth, allowing 
Himself to be seen by analogy through visible things as their 
Creator. The written law, on the other hand, the knowledge 
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tanyopevpévwv, donep Kdopov GAAov ef ovpavod kal yi 
kal TOV év PEow, THs HOKiS PEL Kai PvorKiic Kai Beodo- 
yiKhs PrrogoPiac, oVVLIOTALEVOY, THY dpatov katapnvoetv 
tod brayopeboavtosg Sbvapty, Kat tabtdov aAANAOIG Kat’ 
tnahdayny Svtac Sexviovta, tov piv ypantov T@ Ov- 
o1K® Kata TH Sivapwy, Tov 5é PvOKdy EuTAAIV TO ypant@ 
Kata Thy éEtv, Kai tov abtov UNvbovtas Kai KkadbrtovTas 
Adyov, Tov pév tH A€Eet Kai TH Pavopevy, tov Sé tH 
voroet kai T@ Kpvmtopévy. Os yap th ayiac [pais ta 
ev Prpata “ipatia” Aéyovtes, Ta Sé vorpata “capKac” 
tod Adyov vooivtes, tots pev Kahvrtopev, toic Sé am0- 
Kahbrtopev, obtw kai TWV YEYOVOTWV Ta Mpdc 10 6paBat 
mpoBeBAnpéva etdn te kai oxHpata “ipatia” AEyovetes, 
tods 8& Kad’ ods éxtiotal Tadta Adyoug “oapKac” vo- 
odvtas, Woabtws toig pév KadbrtoUEV, Toic 5é cano- 
Kadvrtopev. Kptatetat yap patvouevog 6 tod mavtdc 
Srnutovpyds Kai vopoétns Adyos, Kata vow bnapxwv 
adpatoc, kai éxqaivetat KpuNTOLEVOS, pr Anrtdc!” elvar 
QUOEL TOIs GOPots MoTEvOpEVOS. 

Ein S& hyiv todto 81 anopdacews exqaivew kpvrtope- 
vov, Kai naoav oynpatwv TE Kai aiviypatwv Td aAnVic 
eixovifovoay Sivayv napedOetv uaddov Kai mpdc¢ avtov 
tov Adyov ard tod ypappatos Kai tTav Matvouévwv KaTa 
thy tod TIvebpatos Sbvaptv appritws avaPiPaleoOa, Fj 
todTO PatvopuEvov kpoatetv dia THs Bicews yiveoBar, iva 
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of which is acquired through study, is itself like another 
world, constituted by all that has been wisely uttered within 
it, having its own heaven, earth, and what comes between 
them, by which I mean ethical, natural, and theological phi- 
losophy, {1129B} proclaiming the ineffable power of the One 
who has spoken through it, showing that, by virtue of their 
reciprocal interchange, the one law is identical to the other, 
so that the written law is potentially identical to the natural 
law, and the natural law is by its permanent condition identi- 
cal to the written law. Both laws simultaneously reveal and 
conceal the same Word: the one through written words and 
whatever is visible, and the other through ideas and what- 
ever is hidden. For when we say that the words of Holy 
Scripture are “garments,” we understand from this that their 
inner meanings are the “fleshes” of the Word,?4 and thus by 
means of the former we conceal, and by means of the latter 
we reveal. In the same way, we can say that the forms and 
shapes of created things that appear within our vision are 
also “garments,” the “fleshes” of which are the principles ac- 
cording to which they were created, and likewise by the for- 
mer we conceal and by the latter we reveal. For the Word, 
who created the universe and {1129C] established the law, is 
concealed in His manifestation, being invisible according to 
nature; and He is manifested through concealment,” assur- 
ing those who are wise that by nature He cannot be appre- 
hended. 

Let us, then, make manifest what is hidden by means of 32 
an apophatic negation— leaving aside every capacity to pic- 
ture the truth by means of figures and signs, being lifted up 
in silence by the power of the Spirit from written words and 
visible things to the Word Himself—or let us conceal what 
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uy Kal NuEts Povevtai tod Adyov yevouevor [see Act 7:52} 
EAnvikers TH xtice: Aatpevowpev napa tov xtioavta [Rom 
1:25], undiv avwtepov TV dpwpévwv elvat ToTEvovTES 
Kai tv aisOntav peyakonpentotepoy, f péxpt pOvov tod 
ypappatos SiaBArAEnovtes TO cHpa dvov Tovdaixws mepi 
ToMod NomowpeOa, THY Koiliav Oeonoijoavtes Kai tHV 
aioxbvnv ynodpevo: Sdfav [Philp 3:19], tov abtov tots 
Beoxtovois KAHpov aneveyKwpEOa, Wo Tov Kad’ Hpac SV 
Huds Tpocg Nudc yevopevov Sta owWpyatos Kai ovAAabaic 
Kai ypdppact nmayvbévta Sta THY aloBnow SAnv tod év 
hutv voepod thy Sivaptw mpdg éEavtiy éextkAlvacay, ob 
dtayiwwoxovteg Adyov. Onoi yap 6 Beiog axdotodoc, td 
ypaupa dnoxtévvei, 10 5é xvedpa Cwonorel [2 Cor 3:6]. Kai 
yap xaQ’ adtd pdvov td ypapya otepydpuevov Tov év avTH 
anoxtévvev Adyov tois otépyovow etwOev, WonEp Kai TO 
K@dAog THY KtiopaTwv Ut) Npdg SdEav tod EeoMKdTOG 
OpwMpevov tis Kata hoyov evoeBeiag anootepetv tovs Oe- 
wpévousg méguxe [see Rom 1:25]. Kai maw 10 Edayyédvovy, 
et uy ExodoBwOnoav ai huépat éxeivat, Syradt tH Kaxlac, 
obx av éow0n raoa odp— [Mt 24:22], tovtéott naoa mepi 
Oeov evoeBys Evvoi. Korofodvrat yap Kaxiac hpépar, 
THs Kat’ aioBnow Snpiovpyovons abtas éopadyévys 
kpicews TO Adyw reptypagelons Kai tod Kat’ abtov evoe- 
Bods Stxawpatos katonew yeyevnpevns. Avttxpiotov yap 
ovdév dievvoxev 6 tig apKds vouos, del nahaiwy TH 
IIvebpatt kai t@ adtod Ociw vouw avtitaccdpevos [see 
Gal 5:16-19}, €ws 4 napodoa fw toig AttHpEVOIG adr} 
Tpoopirns got Kai épdoptoc, kai obzw paveicg 6 Adyos 
T@ pyuati ts Suvdyews avetre [see Hbr 1:3], Staxpivac tod 
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has been manifested by giving it positive names and attri- 
butes. Otherwise we, like the Greeks, will be murderers of 
the Word, worshiping creation rather than the creator, believing 
that there exists nothing beyond what can be seen, or noth- 
ing more magnificent than sensible objects. Or, again, in 
looking no further than the letter, we will, in a Jewish man- 
ner, become overly concerned with bodily matters, {1129D} 
making a god of the stomach and regarding what is shameful as glo- 
rious, and so receive the same inheritance as those who kill 
God. For like Greeks and Jews we will have failed to discern 
the Word, who for our sake became like us and came to us 
through the body, and likewise grew thick in syllables and 
letters,?° in both cases because of the senses, which had all 
but absorbed our capacity for higher intellection. This is 
why the divine apostle says: The letter kills, but the Spirit gives 
life, for when the letter is desired only for itself, it tends to 
kill the indwelling Word in those who are subject to such de- 
sire, just as the beauty of creatures, when not beheld for the 
glory of their Creator, {1132A] inevitably deprives the be- 
holders of their rational devotion to the Word. And again 
the Gospel says: If those days had not been shortened, that is, the 
days of evil, then no flesh would be saved, that is, no pious 
thought about God. For the days of evil are shortened when 
erring judgment (which creates such days when it is deluded 
by sensation) is circumscribed by reason, and becomes a fol- 
lower of reason’s pious commands. For the law of the flesh 
in no way differs from the Antichrist, always struggling 
against the Spirit and resisting His divine law, and this shall 
go on for as long as the present life is attractive and desir- 
able to those who are overcome by it. It shall go on, in other 
words, until the Word shall appear and abolish it by the word 
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a&Bavatov to Ovyntov, Kai tH¢ EAevBepiag trv StoyAodoav 
%w momoduevos Sovdeiay, kai tv GAnOetav abt Kad’ 
éavthy Wweddoug xabapav axodei€as, kai tev Oeiwv Kai 
aiwviwy ta dAKAa Kai TpdoKaipa anodtopicas, mpd & 
négvxev 6 voic 81a tig Kat’ aicOnow npdc adta oixerom- 
Tos TAaVMpEVOS émtkAivecOat Kai TH dAdyw BavatodoBat 
OTOpYt| Mpds Sv pdAiota nponyovpévws 1] Ceompenrys tod 
Adyov kataBaois yivetat, tod Bavatov tig ayvoias abtov 
aveyeipovoa Kai tig Mpds Ta KAKA EurtABods SiaBEcEws 
avaotéAAovoa Kai mpdc tO Kata pbot épactdv TH ége- 
ow abtod éxavayovoa. 

Aw avayxaiws olyat Seiv tod bntp ta “évdvpata” 
HaKp@ Kpeiooovos “owpatos,” tovtéott tov Oeiwv Kai 
bYNAGY vonpatwv, Tijs te ayiag Tpagijs kai tev Kata Thy 
ktiow Deapatwv, ppovtifev Aoyixovs Svtac Kai $a Adyou 
mpdoc Adyov onevdovtas (ka8we grow 6 Adyos avtic, 
ovyi mAgov Eotiv H Wux THs TpopHs, Kal Td o@pa Tob Evdbya- 
tog [Mt 6:25) prnws év xaip@ diedeyxO@pev pndév Exov- 
TES TOUTWV ETELANMLEVOL, TOD DPEOTHTOS Kai DpLoTmVtOS 
ta navta Adyov ob nepidpakapevoi, Kata tH Alyvatiav 
éxeivny, tttc povwv TOV ipatiwv tod Twong émAaBPopevy 
THS Tod Epactod navteAd@s Sujpaptev dptriag [see Gen 
39:12}. 

Oitw yap av ta te évdbuata tod Adyov, pnpi 54 ta 
pryyata tis Ipagijs, kai ta patvopeva xtiopata, Aaumpa 
te Kai érido€a tH evadAayi tev epi adtov Soypatwv, Kai 
T@ Ociw Adyw éunpénovta dia tig VWNAtic Bewpias, Kai 
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of power, separating the immortal from the mortal, deliver- 
ing freedom from the scourge of {1132B] slavery, manifesting 
the truth itself free from all falsehood, and setting apart the 
divine and the eternal from whatever is material and transi- 
tory, for the intellect is of a nature to be inclined to the lat- 
ter things, and is deceived by them through the easy famil- 
iarity created by sensation, and out of irrational affection 
for them rushes to its death. And so it is above all for the 
sake of the intellect that the divinely befitting descent of 
the Word takes place, raising it up from the death of igno- 
rance, restraining it from its impassioned inclination to ma- 
terial things, and restoring its longing for what is naturally 
desirable. 

Therefore it seems to me that, as rational beings, we must 
necessarily take thought for the “body” of Holy Scripture, 
which is far superior to its “garments,” by which I mean its 
inner meanings, which are divine and exalted, as well as for 
the inward aspects of creation, and so hasten by means of 
reason to the Divine Reason, for [1132C] He Himself says: Is 
not the soul more than food, and the body more than clothing? 
Otherwise there may come a time when we are caught hav- 
ing nothing, since in our urge to possess these things we 
failed to take hold of the Word, who exists and brings all 
things into existence, and so find ourselves like that Egyp- 
tian woman, who grasped only the garments of Joseph, com- 
pletely failing to attain intercourse with the object of her 
desire. 

So we too, then, having ascended the mountain of the di- 
vine Transfiguration, can behold the garments of the Word, 
by which I mean the words of Scripture and the visible ele- 
ments of creation, shining and glorious in their reciprocal 
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hpeic Exi tO Spog avaBavtes tiH¢ Veiag Metapoppwoews 
BeacdpeOa, ovdSapw> TANKTIKWS EipyopueEvot THs paKkapiacg 
tod Adyou agg cata thy MaydSadnviv Mapiay, knzov- 
pov elva Sdfacav tov Kipiov Inaodv [see John 20:14-17], 
Kai povov'® tay bxd yéveow Kai Popa Syptovpyov ow 
undév brép tH atcOnow elvat vopifovoav, GAA kai dyo- 
peOa Kai mpooKkvvijsouev Cwvta éx vexpwv [see Lk 24:5] 
MpPds Has TOV Oupawv KexdAeiopévwv [John 20:26] yevoue- 
vov, THs Kat’ aloOnow navteh@s Ev piv évepyeiag aro- 
ofeoQeions, tov te Adyov abtév Kai Ordv ndvta év aot 
dvta [1 Cor 12:6, 15:28; Eph 1:23}, xai mavta éavtod 8 
ayabotyta Ta pév vonTa CMpa, Ta Sé aioOnTa ipatiov Te- 
TomKota ywwodueOa. Tlepi dv iows eiprjoOat Soxeiv ok 
amends To Mavtec wo indatiov maAaiwOyxoovtat [Hbr 1:11], 
Sia THv émtkpatotoav vot tHv Spwytvwv PBopav, Kai 
woe mepiBddaiov élikerg abtovs, Kai dlAayjoovta: [Hbr 
1:12}, 51a tHV TpocdoKxwpévny tis ApOapoiag yapw. 


19. Ilepi tav névte TpOmWV THs PvOtKi|s 
Bewpias odvtopos eEnynots 


Tpdg tobtotc 82 Kai tods Adyous eicdueBa, tods Terdev- 
taious Snradr Kai Hpiv eixtovs, dv mpoBéPAntat h kticts 
5iSdoKxahos, Kai tobs avtoic ovvnppéevous mEvte tHS Jew- 
pias tponous, ol dtaipoivtes tiv Ktiow of Gylot Tovs er’ 
avdty] pvotikots pet’ evoeBeiag ovvedeEavto ddyous, eis 
ovoiav, kai Kivnow, Kai Siapopav, kpdow te kai Oéow, 
abtiy émpeploavtes. Qv tpeic pév Epaoav elvai te 1pd¢ 
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teachings about Him, and which through sublime contem- 
plation are suitable for the divine Word, in no way being 
forcefully barred from blessed contact with the Lord, as 
happened to Mary Magdalene, who thought {1132D] that 
the Lord Jesus was a gardener, and only the creator of things 
coming into being subject to corruption, since she was still 
under the impression that nothing exists beyond the senses; 
but we shall see Him and worship Him as one Living and risen 
from the dead, coming to us through closed doors—since the ac- 
tivity of the senses within us will be completely sealed— and 
we shall know Him, who is Himself the Word and God, 
who is afl things in everything; and we shall know that in His 
goodness He has made all things His own, so that all intel- 
ligible things are one body, and all sensible things are gar- 
ments, about which latter it may not be inappropriate to 
say: [1133A] They shall all grow old like a garment, because of 
the corruption of visible things that holds sway over the in- 
tellect, and like a garment you will roll them up and they shall be 
changed, because of the grace of incorruption that we await. 


19. Aconcise exposition of the five modes of 
natural contemplation 


In addition to these, we shall also know the ultimate prin- 
ciples that are accessible to us, which their teacher, creation, 
has set before us, along with the five modes of contempla- 
tion which are connected to them. By means of these the 
saints made distinctions within the created order, and rever- 
ently gathered together its hidden principles, dividing them 
into being,” motion, difference, mixture, and position. 
{1133B]} They affirmed, moreover, that three of these have 
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éniyvwow Oeovd” nponyovpévws Kai rpoBeBAjo8ar yer 
paywyikotc, Tov Kat’ oboiay, TOV Kata Kivnoty, TOV Kata 
Siagopay, 50 dv 6 Oed¢ yvwotds Tots avOpwrois yivetat 
&K TMV OVTWY Tas TEpi adbtob Eugadetc ovAAEyopEVoIG WS 
Snutovpyod Kai mpovontod kai kpitod- dbo $é naSaywyt- 
Kovs Tpdc apeTHv Kai tHv mpdc Oedv oixeiwory, Tov KaTa 
Kpaowv kai Tov Kata Béorv, 81 wv tuTObpLEVOS 6 AvOpwnosg 
Ocdg yivetai, TO Oedc elva naBdv Ek tHV Svtwv, 6ANV 
tod Oeod thy kat’ ayaldtnyta Euq—aowy Kata voiv wonEp 
Opav, kai £avt®@ kata Aoyov tadtHy cidtkpiveotatHy LOp- 
povpevos. "O yap & edoeBods yywoews, paciv, 6 Ka0- 
apds Opav népvxe voids, todto kai naBetv Sivata, abto 
éxeivo Kata thy Et Sv dpetis ytvopevos. 

Oiov, thy pév oboiav Beodoyias elvat StiSdoxadov, v 
ig tOv Svtwv TO aitiov émi{ntobvtes Si adbtav St Eott 
diSackdpue0a, 16 ti note elvat todTO Kat’ ovciav yy@vat 
pi) etyeipodvtec, Sti undz Eotiv Euqaoews ev toic odor 
<i>”? tottov mpoBodn, 5: Hc Kav NoDws we Si aitiatod 
mpdo¢ tO aittov dvavetowpev- tH dé Kivnoww Tis TOV 
dvtwv Mpovoias elvat gupavtxryy, 5 Hg tav yeyovotwv 
tH kat’ ovaiav Exdotov Kat’ elSoc Anapaddaxtov tadtd- 
THTAa Kai Woabtws anapeyxeipntov SteEaywyryv Sewpodv- 
TEC, TOV ovVEXOVTA kal PvAaTTOVTAa KAD’ EvWorv APPNTOV 
GAANAWY EdKPIVaS Aowpiopéva TA TAVTA Kad’ obs DnéoTH- 
oav Exacta Adyous évvoodpev- THY Siagopay S: tis Kpi- 


cews elvat unvotixry, ka’ fv diavopéa cody ék THIS ev 
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priority in leading us to the knowledge of God, and there- 
fore have akind of preliminary status, namely, the modes ac- 
cording to being, motion, and difference. Through these, 
God becomes known to us, insofar as we gather from cre- 
ated beings the implicit traces of God as creator, provider, 
and judge. They said, finally, that the two remaining modes 
lead to virtue and affinity with God, since through mixture 
and position, man is molded and shaped into God, and from 
being a creature passively submits to becoming God, for the 
eye, as it were, of his intellect beholds the whole implicit 
trace of God’s goodness, and through reason he gives this 
image a clear and distinct form within himself.* For they 
say that what the pure intellect sees naturally through rever- 
ent knowledge it can also passively experience, becoming, 
through its habit of virtue, the very thing it sees. [1133C] 

In this way, the fact of being teaches us theology, for it is 
through being that we seek the cause of beings and learn 
from them that such a cause exists, without however at- 
tempting to know what this cause is in its own essence, for 
its reflection is not projected outward into beings, on the 
basis of which we might have been able (if even only mini- 
mally) to refer back to it, in the way one infers a cause from 
its effects. Motion, on the other hand, manifests the provi- 
dence for beings, and through it we contemplate the unvary- 
ing essential identity of beings in their particular species. In 
seeing these integral modes of distinct existence, we acquire 
the concept of Him who holds together and preserves them 
all in an ineffable union, in such a way that each is clearly 
distinct and marked off from the other, consistent with the 
principles according to which they were created. Differ- 
ence, moreover, signifies judgment,?° which is evident in the 
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Exdotw TOV Svtwv ovppEeTpOV TH bNoKEpévyn THIS Obcias 
Pvoikis Svvapews tHv Kad’ Exaota dywv elvar tov Oedv 
mrardevopeBa. 

Tipdvoiav $€ pnp viv?! ob thy “emotpertixiy” Kai 
olov oikovouiKiyy Tis TOV TpovoOUPEVwy, ag’ dv od dei 
Ee’ & dei énavaywyiis, GAAG THY OVVEKTIKIV Tod Tavs, 
Kai a0’ obs 1d nav nponyovupévws bréotH ASyous OVVTN- 
PHTIKhy: Kai xpiow, ob THv madevtikiy Kai olov KoAa- 
OTIKHY TOV duaptavdvtwv, GAA THY owotikHy Kai ap- 
OptotiKiy tov dSvtwv Stavopry, Kad’ fv tov yeyovotwv 
Exaota toils xa0’ ods yeyévytat ovvnupéva Adyois amapa- 
Batov éxet thy év tH ovotKkf TaAbTSTHTI avadAOIWtOV vo- 
LiotHta, KaBwe ef apyxiis 6 Snprovpyds Nepi tod etvat Kai 
ti elvat Kai m@> Kai dmoiov Exaotov éxpivé Te Kai 
breotioato- énei torye 1} GAAWwS Aeyouévn mpdvota Kai 
Kpiotcg tails fhumv npoaipetixaic Spyaic napanenrjyaoi, 
TOV vEV Qathwy noutpdmws aneipyovom, mpds 5é TA 
KAA dopa EmtaTpE—ovOal, Kai TH StevBdverv ta OVK EP’ 
Hutv evavtiwgs tois Eg’ Hutv Kai Napovoay Kai péhAovoay 
Kai napeovoay Kxaxiav éxtéuvovoat. Odx« GAAnv Sé Kai 
GAANV Mpdvorav Sa tobtwv elvat AEyw Kai xpiotw. Miav 
yap Kai thy adm olSa Kata tHv Sivapty, Siaqopov Sé we 
TPOG Nac Kal noAdtTponOV tH Evepyetav Exovoay. 

Thy 8 xpaow tev dvtwv Atot obvVOEow THs HuETEpas 
Yveuns eivar obuPorov. Kpabeioa yap aity taic apetaic 
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just distribution to all things of a natural potential commen- 
surate with the [1133D] substrate of their being (in accor- 
dance with the principle of each), by which we are instructed 
that the wise distributor is God. 

Now by providence I do not mean “convertive” provi- 
dence, which is the special ordering of things within the 
care of providence, returning whatever has gone astray to its 
proper course, but rather that power which holds the uni- 
verse together, keeping it aligned with the inner principles 
according to which it was originally created. And by judg- 
ment I do not mean retributive action, which seeks to in- 
flict punishment on sinners, but rather the salutary and dif- 
ferentiated distribution of beings, which assures that all 
beings, consistent with the principles according to which 
they were created, possess [1136A] an inviolable and un- 
changing equilibrium in their natural identity, for from the 
beginning the Creator judged precisely what each thing 
would be, and how, and how much it would be, and so 
brought all things into being.*° To be sure, providence and 
judgment are also closely connected with our voluntary im- 
pulses, and in various ways prevent us from doing evil. At 
the same time, they wisely convert us back to what is good, 
and by directing the course of things that are beyond our 
control in a manner contrary to what is within our control, 
they cut off at the root not merely the present evil, but past 
and future evils as well. Thus I am not saying that there are 
two kinds of providence and judgment, for they are poten- 
tially one and the same, but insofar as they relate to us, they 
assume different and varied activities. 

As for the mixture of beings, by which is meant their 
combination and synthesis, this is a {1136B] symbol of our 
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kai Eavty tabtas Kepdoaca, TOV Kata d1avoiav Oeonpe- 
néotatov Kai abth) svviotnot Koopov. Thy dé Oéow tod 
Kata yvwpnv FBoug elvar Siddoxadrov, we nayiws exer 
mepi to eb Sdkav tq pvOpifovtt Adyw”? deeEiAovtos, FiKt- 
ota Tos ovpTintovaL ek THS KATA Adyov BacEews dAdoiw- 
ow THv oiavodv Sexopevov. 

Lovayavtes 5é réAww tH] Kivijoet Thy Béow Kai Thy Kpa- 
ow tH Stagopa, cig odaiav Kai Siagopav Kai Kivnow Thy 
TOU Navtds ddiaipétws SieKptvav bnd0Taow, Kai TO KaT’ 
érivoiay Adyw texvikws Evdewpeio8at toic aitiatois Sia- 
popws TO aitiov KatavonoavtEes Kai elvar kai copov elvat 
xai Cav elvar evoeBic toto KatédaBov. Kai tov mepi 
Tatpoc kai Yiod cai ayiov [vebpatoc beoteAy kai owt- 
plov tvtedOev é5:SaxOnoav Adyov, xaO” Sv od Tdv Tod 
elvat u6VOV NAGS Tod aitiov Adyov WvoTIKHs EuwTicON- 
av, GAA Kai Tov THs bmApEEWS TpdTOV EvaePig EuvtOn- 
oav. 

Kai maAwv kata povny tiv Béow macav ty xtiow nept- 
abprjoavtes tovs ciprpévous Tévte etic tpeic ovvéoteiav 
Bewpiag tpdmouc, 2 obpavod Kai yijc Kai tH év péow 
HOrKijs Kal PvorKis Kai Deodroyixiis orogogias SiSdoKa- 
Aov Thy Ktiow elvat tH Kad’ abtHVv? Adyw emeyvwxdtes. 
Tlaaw 8é éx povng tig Siapopas thy ktioww Vewprjoavtes, 
TOVTEOTLV EK THV TEPLEXSVTWV Kal TEPleyopevuv, Aéyw d5é 
Tod odpavod Kai THv évtd¢, tic Sbo tobs tpEIg oVVIYyayoV 
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mind’s inclination. For when it has been mixed with the vir- 
tues, and combined itself in a mixture with them, it also 
constitutes an intelligible cosmos most suitable for God. 
Position, finally, trains character consistent with the inclina- 
tion of the mind, which is obliged to remain fixed in its no- 
tion of the good, owing to the ordering power of reason, and 
thus will hardly accept any change in the relations it has es- 
tablished with things on the basis of reason." 

Therefore, insofar as they united position with motion, 
and mixture with difference, the saints distinguished with- 
out division the subsistence of all things in terms of be- 
ing, difference, and motion. And having seen, by means of a 
methodical, higher use of reason, how the one cause is vari- 
ously contemplated in its effects, they piously understood 
that the cause exists, is wise, and is something living. From 
this they learned the divinizing and salvific principle of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, [1136C] by which they 
were mystically enlightened, not simply concerning the 
principle of causality, but were piously initiated with respect 
to the mode of God’s existence. 

Moreover, having closely considered the whole of cre- 
ation from the point of view of position alone, they reduced 
the five aforementioned modes of contemplation to three, 
and they understood from heaven, earth, and what is be- 
tween them, that creation is the teacher of ethical, natural, 
and theological philosophy, in accordance with its own in- 
ner principle. And again, having contemplated creation 
solely from the point of view of difference, that is, from the 
distinction between the containing and the contained—by 
which I mean heaven and all that is contained beneath it— 
they reduced the three modes to two, namely, to wisdom 
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tponovs, Sopiav Prypi Kai Procogiay, THY Pev WE TeEpt- 
EKTIKHY Kai Tavtag Deonpenwds tovs eboebeic ex’ avdtijc 
Aeyouévous Eendexouevynv tpdxovs, kai tods nepi THY 
ddkwy évtdcg éavtijg pvotikots te Kai guoKods zeEpt- 
KAetovoav Adyous, TH 52 ws HOous Kai yvwyns, mpakews 
te kai Bewpiac, Kai dpetiis Kai yvworws ovvEeKTIKTY, Kal 
OiKEaldTHTt OXETIK, TPdG THY Gogiav Ws aitiav davap_E- 
popéevnyy. 

Kai xaAwv Kata povny TH Kpaon, ito Thy Evappdviov 
TO Navtos obvOEow, thy KTiotv KatavonoavteEs, Kai 51a 
TaVIWY THY GddAVoIg aPpritws sig Evds cvpTANPwor 
Kdopov ovvdedepEvwv pdvov tov ovvdéovta kal émagly- 
yovta t@ GAw Ta pépry Kai GAANAOIs Snutovpyov Evvorjoav- 
tec Adyov,”4 tovc S00 eis Eva Dewpiacg ovvéKAktoav TpdTov, 
Ka’ dv ANA TpooPoAf 51a tHv Ev Toi Odo Adywv XpPdG 
TO aitlov <tov>’5 voiv SianopOpevsavtes, Kai povy atta 
@>¢ ovvaywy® tov éE abtod navtwv xai EXxtiK@ mpoody- 
oavtes, Tog Kad’ Exacta Tv dAwv 1 brepPaOHvat ovKéTt 
Staxedpevot Adyotc, 81a tod nereioOa capws povov tov 
Oedv xvpiws elvat Aotmov Ex Tig MPd¢ Ta Svta axptBods 
évatevioews, Kai ovciav tTHV SvTWV Kal Kivynotv Kai TwOV 
Stagepdvtwv ebxpivetav, Kai ovvoyiv adiahutov THV Ke- 
Kpapuévwy, kai (Spvorw apetabetov tHv teVeipevwv, kai 
TAOS ANAWS Tis ONWOOdV VOovpEVNS Obdias Kai KIVH EWS 
Kai Siapopac, kpdoews te kai Oécews aitiov, codes 5 
EUMEpOds OpoistyTOsg THY Kata Tov aicOnToV ai@va pv- 
otiki|v Sewpiay éxi tov kata Siavotav év rvebpatt Sta TOV 


dpet@v ovurAnpodpevov Kdopov petrveyKav, Kad’ fv 
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and philosophy: to wisdom, for it contains and receives in a 
God-befitting manner all the reverent [1136D]} modes that 
pertain to it, enclosing within itself all the natural and hid- 
den principles of the other modes; and to philosophy, for it 
unifies character and choice, practice and contemplation, 
and virtue and knowledge, and through affinity of relation 
refers them to wisdom as their cause. 

And again, having understood creation solely in light of 41 
mixture, that is, seeing the harmonious synthesis of every- 
thing ineffably interconnected in the unfolding of a single, 
harmonious cosmos, their intellect was drawn exclusively to 
the Creator {1137A] Word, who binds and secures all the var- 
ious parts into a whole, and so they further reduced the two 
modes of contemplation to one mode, according to which, 
by means of a simple movement, they transported their in- 
tellect through the principles of beings to their cause, and 
bound it to that cause alone, which gathers and unifies all 
that comes forth from it, and, in this way, they were no 
longer scattered in multiplicity, but had risen above the par- 
ticular principles of individual beings, being clearly per- 
suaded by their careful attention to beings that God alone is 
properly the being and motion of beings, the judicious dis- 
tinction of things that are different, the irreducible coher- 
ence of things that are mixed,” the immovable foundation 
of whatever is placed in position, and in general the cause 
of every being however understood, and of motion, differ- 
ence, mixture, and position. Having reached this stage, they 
wisely transferred, through a close likeness, the hidden con- 
templation of the sensible world {1137B} to that higher 
world of the mind in the spirit, a world that comes to its ful- 
fillment through the practice of the virtues. Through this 
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tous eipnuevovs tpdmous cic éva ovvayayovtes tov Sia- 
Popoig apetav eiSeot tHv tod Kata Siavoiav yyvwpiKkod 
Koopov odoiav éxxAnpodvta 50 dAov Adyov povwtatov 
Eavtois, wo épixtov, évanopdpfavto, navtag Sndady 
TEpdoavtes tovs TWV SvtwV Kal abTOdS TOds TOV apEeTwV 
Adyous, PAAAOV Sé peta tobTWV TpdG TOV brEP TOUTOUG, 
kal eic bv od TOL Kai EE od 16 Elvat TobTOIG Eotiv DNEpOoLOV 
Kai imepayalov Adyov ayvwotws a&vadpapovtes: Kal 
ddrot dAW Kata TO EGiKTOV THs Evobons abtois PvOrKi|S 
Svvapews EvwOévtes tooodtov évdexouevws dx’ adtod 
éxowOnoav, wote Kai and pdvov yvwpilecBal, ofov 
ésontpa Sietdéotata [see Wis 7:26], 6Aov tod évop@vtos 
©eob Adyov 16 elSoc anapadeintws dia tov Oeiwv abtov 
Yvwpiopatwv patvopevov Exovtec, TH EhAEIPOF Vat pyndéva 
TOV TAAMI@V Yapaxtypwv, olg pnvbeoVat néguKe TO av- 
Opwnvov, navtwy ei€avtwv toicg ayeivoow, oiov arp 
apeyyis pwrti bv dAov peteyKpabeic. 


20a. Oewpia sig tov Medyioedéx 


“Oxep, olpat, yvovds Kai maBwv 6 Oavpaotis éxeivos Kai 
péyas Medyioedéx, mepi Sv ta peydda Kai Bavpaota napa 
th Tpagy 6 Peiog SieEpyetai Adyoc [see Gen 14:18-20], 
Xpdovov kai Ovoews DrEpavw yevéoGat Kai SpowBAVva TO 
Yig tod Oeod xatnEwOn, torodtos é€et Snrady Kata Thy 
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act of contemplation the saints gathered up the aforemen- 
tioned modes into one, and they shaped within themselves, 
as much as was possible, the absolutely unique principle, 
which, with the different forms of virtues, totally fills the 
substance of the world of the willing mind, having passed 
beyond not simply the principles of being, but also the prin- 
ciples of the virtues themselves, or rather with these princi- 
ples they arrived at the One who is beyond them, for they 
hastened upward in a manner beyond ordinary knowledge 
to the Word who transcends all being and goodness, for He 
is both the source and final perfection of their being. Hav- 
ing been wholly united with the whole Word, within the 
limits of what their own inherent natural potency allows, as 
much as may be, they were imbued with His own qualities, 
so that, like the clearest of mirrors? they are now visible 
only as reflections [1137C] of the undiminished form of God 
the Word, who gazes out from within them, for they possess 
the fullness of His divine characteristics, yet none of the 
original attributes that naturally define human beings have 
been lost, for all things have simply yielded to what is better, 
like air—which in itself is not luminous—completely mixed 
with light. 


20a. Contemplation of Melchizedek 


This, I think, is what that wondrous and great man, 
Melchizedek, whose great and wondrous deeds are de- 
scribed in Holy Scripture, learned through experience, for 
he was deemed worthy to transcend time and nature and 
{1137D] to become like the Son of God. Having acquired the 
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XAPLV Gg EPiKTOV YEevoLEVOS, Oiog aDTOG 6 Sotip Tis yapt- 
Tog Kata TH ovciav brapywv motevetat. Td yap andtwp 
Kai duntwp xai dyeveaddyntog [Hbr 7:3} xepi adtod 
heyopevovy, odk AAO unvvetv dbnovod h Thy Eyyevopévny 
abt@ ék Tig Kat’ apetiy akpotatns xapitos teAsiav TOV 
Pvoikv yvwptopdatwv and8eor [see Eph 4:22} 16 8 pte 
apyyv nuepav, unte Conc téAoc Every [Hbr 7:3], trv ypovov 
Tavtdos Kai ai@vos idtdtHTa neptypagpovoav yva@ou, Kai 
maons vAIKijs¢ Kal didov odsiacs TH brapEtw brEpBaivov- 
oav Sewpiav paptupel: To 82 dpwyowwpévos tH Yi@ tod 
Ocod pévet iepeds Eig to Siqvexéc [Hbr 7:3], taxa TO péxpt 
tédovs xa’ gv atpentov tis BeoetSeotathns apetis Kal 
tis Beiag Kai mpdc Tov Ocdv Evatevioews TO voepdv Supa 
avexipvatov SvvnOijvar pvddtar napadnyroi. Ty pboet 
yap 1 apeti paxeoOa népuxe Kai ypovy kai ai@vi h adn- 
Ons Gewpia, iva  pév AdobAWTOS pEVvoOL Tol AAAOIG doa 
peta Oedv elvat Motevetal Kai dxpatyntos, wo Oedv pdovov 
cidvia yevvitopa, f 5é anxepiypagos, obdevi tHv apytyv A 
téog éxdvtwv évanopévovea, wo Oedv Si éavtijs eixo- 
viovoa Tov NdoNs apxis Kal téAOUS OptoTiKdy, Kai naoav 
vonotv THV voobvTwY Kat’ ExoTacly APHNTOV Tpdc EavTOV 
EXKovta. 

EE Gv Hf Geia Spoiwoic Seixvutai, yy@oems TE Pyyt Kai 
apetiic, kai Sr wv H ig uovov tov Oedv axAdvytos ayanny 
toig aEioig pvAaTtetal, KaO’ Fv TO THs vioBEdiag dEiwya 
Beonpendic diddpEvov Sinvexcic Evtvyxaverv Oe@ Kai xap- 
cotavat xapiveta [Hbr 7:25], npos Svownnow adtiy tod 
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divine likeness (as far as is possible), he became by grace 
what the Giver of grace is by nature. For it is said of him that 
he was without father or mother or genealogy, which | under- 
stand to mean the complete setting aside of natural charac- 
teristics through the highest gift of grace in accordance with 
virtue. That he bas, moreover, neither beginning of days nor end 
of life, points both to knowledge that is not limited by the 
properties of time and the present age, [1140A] and to con- 
templation that transcends all material and immaterial be- 
ing. When it says, finally, that being likened to the Son of God he 
remains a priest forever, we are probably to understand that, 
owing to his permanent acquisition of the most divinely for- 
mative virtue and his unwavering divine attention to God, 
he was able to keep the eye of his intellect unblinking to the 
end. For virtue is accustomed to fight against nature, and 
true contemplation against time and the age; the former so 
that it might not be enslaved to or subdued by all those 
things considered after God (for it acknowledges only God 
as the Creator), the latter so that it might remain un- 
bounded, for it cannot abide to linger among things that 
have a beginning and an end, since it is an image of God, 
who is the boundary of every beginning and end, and who 
draws to Himself, by means of an unspeakable ecstasy, every 
intellection of intelligible beings. {1140B} 

From these things—I mean from knowledge and virtue 
—the divine likeness is manifested, and by means of them 
the steadfast love of God alone is maintained among the 
worthy. In accordance with this love, the dignity of adoption 
is bestowed in a manner befitting God, and grants those 
who receive it the privilege to stand in God’s presence and 
petition Him continually. At the same time, it endows them 
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évtvyxavovtos tiv Peiav dpoiwow mapexduevovy. “O8_ev 
elkdtw> brodkappavw Thy Sia xXpovov kai pvoews, bo’ a 
PvoiKkds étéder 6 péyas Medyioedéx, Biw cai Aoyw brEp- 
Babévrwy Ady Kai navtedds cataredeppévwv, tpocayo- 
pevOrvat Seiv 6 Oeiog abtov édtxaiwoe Adyos [see Heb 
7:2] GAN && wv Kai 80 av éavtdv petenoinoe yvwpmKas, 
apetijs Aéyw kai yvwoews, dvopacOjvat. Eq’ wv yap 
yroun yevvaiws da tov apet@v tov dvopaxywrtatov THIS 
Pvoews KaTnywvicato vopov, kai THY ypovov Kal ai@vos 
idtotHTa Sta yvmoews Axpavtwe 1 tod vod bxepintatat 
kivnotg, tobtotg odk Eottv émonpicat Sikatov TY dz0- 
AEPVEvtwV Ws yvwpiopa TH iStétHTa, GAAG WaAAOV THY 
TOV TpooAnPOévtwv pEyadonpéretay, EE wv Kai év otc 
LOvov eict Aoindy Kai ExtyivwoKovtat. Enel kai Hei pv- 
OlKH<G Tog Spatoic émtPadAovtes Ex TOV XPWUaTwWV TA 
omuata kai yvwpilopev Kai dvopdTouey, olov w> Pas TOV 
TePwtispevoy aépa, Kai rip tiv olavoiv nupdc eEnupévny 
BAN, Kai AevKov 1d AeAEVKAGPEVOV GHya, Kai doa dAAA 
TOLOVTOTPOTA. 

Ei toivoy yyvwptKa@s thy dpetyy ths pboEws Kai THY 
Kat’ atti andavtwv mpoetipnoe, 51a tv Kadi tod eq’ 
Hutv aktwpatos aipeow, Kai navta xpévov kai ai@va kata 
THY yv@ow brepynkovttce, Mavta doa peta Oedv xatoniv 
Eavtod Yywotikis Kata TH Gewpiav romoapevos, oddevi 
THV Svtwv Eupeivas @ émBewpettat TO olovoiv” népas O 
Geiog Medytoedéx, mpdc Sé tac Oeiacg Kai avapyous Kai 
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with the divine likeness so that God might be moved by 
their requests. Therefore I reasonably assume that the di- 
vine Word gave him the right to be called “Melchizedek,”34 
not in accordance with time and nature (to which this great 
man was naturally subject, but which were already tran- 
scended and entirely left behind by means of his life and rea- 
son), but to be named from the things by which he volun- 
tarily transformed himself, I mean virtue and knowledge. 
For those in whom inclination, by means of the virtues, has 
prevailed nobly against the unconquerable law of nature, 
and in whom the motion of the intellect, by means of know]- 
edge, soars inviolate over the property of time [1140C]} and 
the age—these, I say, we should not characterize by the 
property of the things they have abandoned, but rather to 
name them from the magnificence of what they have as- 
sumed, for which and in which alone, henceforth, they exist 
and are known. For we too, when naturally apprehending 
visible things, both recognize and give names to them based 
on the color of their bodies, as when we call air that has been 
suffused with light by the name of light, or anything mate- 
rial that is burning by the name of fire, or a brightly whit- 
ened body by the name of white, and so on. 

If, then, he deliberately chose virtue over nature (and 
everything that comes with nature) through the noble ac- 
quisition of the dignity that lies within our reach, and by 
knowledge vaulted over every time and [1140D] age, and 
cognitively through contemplation left behind all that 
comes after God, hurrying past whatever was marked by any 
kind of limit or boundary, the divine Melchizedek unfolded 
his intellect to the divine, beginningless, and immortal rays 
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aBavatous Tod Ocod kai Tlatpd¢ axtivac tov vodv averé- 
tagev Kai éx® tod Oeod da tod Adyou Kata xapiv év 
Ivedpati yeyévvytat, kal owav Kai dAnO7 ev Eavte pépet 
TOV YEVvI|OavtTOS Ocov tHyv dpoiwor, Entei Kai naoa yév- 
VYOls TAYTOV TH yevv@vri néepuKev anotedetv 10 yevvwpe- 
vov: To yap yeyevynpevov, pnoiv, éx ths capKos odps éot, 
Kai T° yeyevynuévov éx tod IIvetuatoc nvedud éottv [John 
3:6], eixotws ObK ék TOV PLOIKOV Kai XPOVIKY iSiwLaTwv, 
ols “natp” te kai “uytnp” Kai “yeveadoyia,” “apyry” te 
kai “téog Huep@v” repiéyeta, anep POdoas Eavtod nav- 
TEAwS brEAvoaTO,” adN’ Ex TOV DEeiwv Kai Paxapiwv yvw- 
plopatwv, olg 16 eldoc éavt@ peteroingev, WvoudoOn, wv 
obk egikveitat ob xpdvoc, od Pdotc, Od Adyos, Ob vods, 
obd’ GAAo tT kata meptypagry Pavar tHv Svtwv ovdév. 
Azdtwp ovv xai durntwp Kai dyeveaddyntoc, prte apyyv 
HuEepov, unte téAoc CwHc éywv [Hbr 7:3], avayéypantar 6 
péyas Medxioedéx, we 6 dAnOys twv Deopdpwv avdipov 
ta Kepi abtod Stecapnoe Adyos, od Sia THY Pbo Thy 
KtiotHy Kal é& ok Svtwv, Kad’ Hv tod elvat HpEato te Kai 
Ankev, adrAG Sid tHv xaptv Tv Veiav Kai axtiotov, kai dei 
ovdoav bntp nacav ovoww Kal navta xpovov, Ex Tod dei 
dvtog Oeod, Ka’ Av Sr SAov wdvyv dros YvwutKis yev- 
vnPeic extytvwoxetat. 

Movog 5é todto ov tH Tpapy tet pyntat, wo mpawtoc 
lows bnép tiv bANV Kai TO elS0g Kata THY ap_ETiV yevope- 
voc, anep Sia tod dxatwp xai duntwp Kai ayeveaddyntoc 
Syrodoba Sdvatai, kal wo navta ta dnd ypdvov Kai 
aidva Kata THY yv@ow TapeOwv, dv 16 elvat ypoviKds 
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of God the Father, and was begotten of God through the 
Word in the Spirit by grace, so that he now bears within 
himself, unblemished and fully realized, the likeness of God 
the begetter, for birth creates identity between the begetter 
and the begotten, which is why Scripture says that what és 
begotten of flesh is flesh, and what is begotten of the Spirit is spirit, 
{1141A] from which it follows that he was not named from 
any natural or temporal properties—such as “father” and 
“mother,” or “genealogy,” or “beginning” and “end of days” — 
for he left these things behind and was completely released 
from them, and instead was named from those divine and 
blessed characteristics in the image of which he remade 
himself, and these cannot be touched by time, nature, rea- 
son, intellect, or by any being enclosed in a finite frame. 
Therefore the great Melchizedek is said to be without father 
or mother or genealogy, having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life, just as our God-bearing fathers have truly said, that is, 
not on account of his human nature, which was created out 
of nothing, and by virtue of which he had both a beginning 
and an end, but on account of divine and uncreated grace, 
which exists eternally and is beyond all nature {1141B} and 
time, for it is the grace of the eternal God, and it was solely 
by this that he was begotten—wholly and willingly—and 
solely from this that he can now be known. 

He alone in this respect is mentioned by Scripture, prob- 
ably because he was the first who through virtue passed be- 
yond both matter and form* (which may be understood as 
his being without father or mother or genealogy), and by knowl- 
edge he surpassed all things subject to time and the age, 
things whose temporal existence began with their creation 
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THs yevécews Hpkato td note elvat obkK HPvnpevns, od8 
oTLobv TH kata diavorav Geiw Spduw evoxdoas, Snep on- 
Haivet toxdov TO ute Apynv Huepwv pite téAos CwHs Exeww 
{Hbr 7:3} kai ws eEnpnuévws, kpuqiwe te kai ceorynuevws, 
Kai ovveAdvta eineiv, dyvmotw>, PETA Macav TOV SvTWV 
anavtwv}! apaipecw kata vodv gig avtov eiodd¢ tov 
Oedv, kai SAog SAw nowPeis te Kai petanoinOeic,? SmeEp 
TO, dpwpowpévoc 5é tH Yig tod Oeod péve iepeds cic td 
Sinvexéc [Hbr 7:3] bxeuqaiver Sbvata. as yap tig tav 
ayiwv, obtivos kat’ gaipetov anypEato Kadod, kat’ avo 
Kai thr0¢ elvat tod Sotipog Oeod avnydopevtat. Kad’ 6 
onpatvduevov Kai obtog 6 péyas MeAyioedéx Sta tH 
éuronPeioav adt@ Oeiav dpeti eikwv elvat xatynEiwtat 
Xptotod tod Oeod, kai tHv anoPPrtwv adtod pvotnpiwy, 
cig Ov navtes pév oi &ytot cvvayovtal Wo apxéTUTOV Kat 
THs Ev Exdoty abt Tod Kahod EuQacews aitiov, udALoTa 
8é obt0¢, W>o THV DAAwv aravtwv TAsious tv Eavt@ PEpwv 


tod Xptotod tag dbrnotuNMoEtG. 


2ob. 'E€nynots cig tov Kvptov, epi tav 
Aeyouévwv sig tov Medyioedéx 


Movwtatog yap 6 Kiptog nu@y kai Oed¢ Tnootc 
Xptotds pboet kai ddAnOeia dxatwp éoti Kal duntwp Kai 
dyeveadoyntos, Kai prte apynv ruepov urte Cwiic téAoc 
Exwv {br 7:3} duytwp pév 6a td GdAov Kai dowpatov Kai 
TAVTEAWS Ayvwotov tis dvw &k tod Tatpdc¢ mpoatwviov 
yevvicews: azatwp Sé kata tiv KaTW Kai YpovIKhy EK THC 
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(for creation did not deny them their being in time), with- 
out stumbling over them in his mind as he followed his di- 
vine course, which is perhaps what having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life means. And so transcendentally, secretly, 
silently, and, to put it briefly, in a manner beyond knowl- 
edge, following the total negation of all beings from thought, 
he entered into God Himself, and was wholly transformed, 
receiving all the qualities of God, [1141C] which we may take 
as the meaning of being likened to the Son of God he remains a 
priest forever. For every saint who has made exemplary prog- 
ress in beauty is thereby said to be a type of God the giver. 
Consistent with this principle, the great Melchizedek, hav- 
ing been imbued with divine virtue, was deemed worthy to 
become an image of Christ God and His unutterable mys- 
teries, for in Him all the saints converge as to an archetype, 
to the very cause of the manifestation of the Beautiful that 
is realized in each of them, and this is especially true of this 
saint, since he bears within himself more prefigurations of 
Christ than all the rest. [1141D} 


20b. Application to the Lord of what was 
said regarding Melchizedek 


For alone, and in a way without any parallel whatsoever, 
our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, is by nature and in truth 
without father, mother, or genealogy, having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life. He is without mother according to His im- 
material, bodiless, and utterly unknowable birth on high 
from the Father before the ages. He is without father accord- 
ing to His temporal and bodily birth on earth from His 
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Untpds Kai gvowpatov yévvnony, Hg KaTa THY ODAANYIV TO 
dia onopac elSocg ob KaOnyroato-3 ayeveaddynros St wc 
aupoty atod twV -yevvnoEewv TOV TpdTOV ~xwy Kadrov 
Tolg Naow GBatov Kai axatdAnntov. Td dé pyre dpyjv 
nuEpaYV unte Cwijc TéAoc Exwv, BS avapxos Kai ateAcbTHTOS 
kai Navtehwc ametpoc, ola Pio Oedc: péver Se icpeds ic 
TOV ai@va, wo pndevi Gavatw Kaxiacg H PvoEWS tod elvat 
mavouevoc [see Hbr 7:23], Stt Oedg Kai maoye tH¢ Kata 
pvow Kai apetiv Cwis xopnyos. Mr) voutle Sé tabrys 
Tiva Auorpely ths Xapttos, éeS/ mepi povov tod peyaAov 
MelxtoeSix 6 Adyos adtiy Swpicato. Mao yap tows 6 
Oedb¢ tHv mpdc owrtnpiav Pvoikdis EveOynxe Sivayty, iva 
Exastog PovAduevoc THs Veiag petanotioBar yapitos 
Sbvytar, Kai PAwv Medxioedix yevéoOat kai ABpaap Kai 
Mwiorjc, cai anA@s mavtas petapépetv cic Eavtdv Tovs 
aylovg, uh kwrvyntat, odK Ovopata Kai TémOUG dyEiPwv, 
GAG tTpdxous Kai noAtteiav ptpobpeEvos. 


20c. Oewpia aAAN tig tov MeAyioedéx 


Tla¢ tovyapodv ta wéAn vexpwoac ta éxi thc yA¢ [Col 
3:5], Kai Shov Eavtod TH capKxds anooPéoas td gpdvqua 
[see Rom 8:6; Eph 6:16}, kai thy mpdc abthy 81 ddov 
oxéoi dnooetodpevoc, 5 fg TH Oew udvy Xpew- 
otovpévy map’ Hud ayann pepietat, Kai apyyoapevos 
Tavita ta thg GapKds Kai Tod KdopoOVv yvwpiopata tis 
Oeias évexey Xapttos, WoTE Kat Aéyerv Sdvac8ar peTa TOD 


paxapiov Ilavhov tot anootdAov, tig Huds ywpioe and 
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mother, in whose conception the seed of man did not take 
precedence. He is without genealogy because [1144A] the 
manner of both of His births is wholly inaccessible and in- 
comprehensible to all. And He has nesther beginning of days 
nor end of life insofar as He is without beginning or end, be- 
ing absolutely infinite, for He is God by nature. He remains a 
priest forever, for His being is immune to death by vice or na- 
ture, for He is God and the source of all natural and virtuous 
life. And you must not think that no one else can have a 
share in this grace simply because Scripture speaks of it 
solely with respect to the great Melchizedek, for in all hu- 
man beings God has placed the same power that leads natu- 
rally to salvation, so that anyone who wishes is able to lay 
claim to divine grace, and is not prevented, if he so de- 
sires, from becoming a Melchizedek, an Abraham, or a Mo- 
ses, and from simply transferring all the saints to himself, 
{1144B] not by exchanging names or places, but by imitating 
their manner and way of life. 


20c. Another contemplation of Melchizedek 


Everyone therefore who has put to death his members that 
are on the earth, and who has extinguished completely his car- 
nal way of thinking and wholly swept away his relationship to 
the flesh—which divides the love that we owe to God alone 
—and who has rejected all the characteristics of the flesh 
and the world for the sake of divine grace, so that he can say 
with the blessed apostle Paul: Who will separate us from the 
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THs ayanns tod Xpiotod; [Rom 8:35} kai ta éEfc, 6 to1obt0¢ 
dndtwp Kai duntwp xal ayeveaddyntocs {Hbr 7:3} kata TOV 
uéyav Medytoedéx yéyovev, obk Exwv dmw>¢ dnd capKds 
KpatnO7q kai pboews 51a TH yeyevnpevny mpdc Td IIvedpa 
OvVa@ELAY. 


20d. Oewpia cig t6 Mite dpyny quepav Exetv, 
uate tos Cwne [Hbr 7:3] 


Ei 8& kai gavtdv mpdg tovto1g Hpvijcato Thy iSlav 
dnolécas puyHy, kata tiv AEyovoav Oeiav gwviyy, 6% dz0- 
Moas THY Wx abrod Evexev Euod, edpyoe adriv [Mt 
10:39; see Lk 9:24}, tovtéoti Tv napodoav Cwiyv peta TAV 
abtis Oeknudtwv tis Kpeittovocg évexev mpoiéuevoc, 
tovta 52 xal5 évepyodvta, povwtatov tov Tod Ocod Adyov 
Kéxtytat, diixvotpevov Kat dpetiv Kal yvaow dypt 
LEepiouod Wuyyc xai mvedpatoc {Hbr 4:12], cai pndév 10 
Tapanav tig avbtot napovoiag apotpov exe, yéyove Kai 
avapxos xal atekedtyHTOG, THY XpoviKiv pyKEett Pépwv Ev 
tavt@ Kivovpévny Cwrv, tH dpxiyv Kat téAoc Exovcav Kal 
TOAAOIc Sovovpévyy TaOrpan, povnv Sé tHv Gelav tod 
évoxyoavtog Adyovu Kai atSiov Kai pndevi Savatw mep- 


atoupévny. 


20e. Oewpia cic to Méver lepeds ei¢ tov 
aiwva {see Hbr 7:3, 17] 


Ei Sé xal mpoooyf) ToAAG tH idiw éexaypunvetv olde 
xapiopatt, 51a mpdkews cal Oewpiac tov bxép pvoww Kai 
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love of Christ?, along with the words that follow, has become 
like the great Melchizedek, without father, mother, or geneal- 
ogy, since he is no longer subject to the flesh or nature, hav- 
ing been intimately joined to the Spirit. [1144C} 


20d. Contemplation on the words: Having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life 


If, in addition to these things, he should also deny him- 
self, having lost his life, according to the divine voice, which 
says: He who loses bis own life for my sake, will find it—that 
is, whoever casts aside this present life and its desires for 
the sake of the better life—will acquire the /ving, and ac- 
tive, and absolutely unique Word of God, who through virtue 
and knowledge penetrates to the division between soul and spirit, 
so that absolutely no part of his existence will remain with- 
out a share in His presence, and thus he becomes without 
beginning or end, no longer bearing within himself the 
movement of life subject to time, which has a beginning and 
an end, and which is agitated by many passions, but pos- 
sesses only the divine and eternal life of the Word dwelling 
within him, which is in no way bounded by death.” {1144D] 


20e. Contemplation of the words: 
He remains a priest forever 


And if he knows how, with much attention, to maintain 
careful watch over the gift he has received, and if through 
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xpévov éxipedobpevoc® ayalav, yéyove kai iepeds Sin- 
vEexic Kai aiwvioc, voepiic dei THs Oeiac axoAabwv optriac, 
Kai Sta TO pipeioOat TH mepi TO KaAdSV Kata THY yv@uNv 
atpevia tov kata Pvow atpextov ur KwAvdpEVOS iovda- 
ik@s duaptias Oavatw eic t6 Sinvextc napapéverv [see Hbr 
7:3, 23], Kat Ovoiav mpoopépe aivécews Kai eopodoyyoews 
{see Hbr 13:15], EvddEws Oecotoyav wo Snpiovpyov tev 
anavtwv Kai ebyvwpdvas evyaploT@V WS TpOVoNTY Kai 
Kptt}] TOV Aw Sikaiy, év TH Kata Siavorav Oeiw Bvora- 
otnpiw, é& od paysiv ovx txovarv ékovoiav oi tH oxnvi ha- 
tpevovtes [Hbr 13:10}. Ob yap oidv te pvotix@y Deiac 
yYvwoews dptwv Kai xpatipos Cwikod copiac [see Prov 
9:1-6] petaraxeiv tobs pdvy otoryodvtac?’ 1H ypappatt, 
Kai dAdywv Bvoiatc ma8av mpd owtnpiav apxovpEvonc, 
Kai tov pév Odvatov tod Tyood Sia tis xa’ apaptiav 
apyias xatayyéAAovtac [see 1 Cor 11:26], thv 82 avaotacw 
avtod, bnép Hs Kai St fv 6 Bavatoc yéyove, 51a tig Kata 
votv Oewpiac, tig Ev Sixatoobvy Epywv ayadGv neqw- 
Tiapévns, Obx SOpodoyotvtac, Kail TO pév BavatwOAvat 
oapxi ed pdda npo8vuwes Ehopévouc, TO Sé CworomOrvar 
kai ITvebvpatt ob8’ Srwoodv dvacyopévous, Ett tH Kat’ 
avvtovs oxnvijs Exovons Tao 51a 16 pW TEPavep@oPar 
avtoig tHv Sta Adyov Kai yvwoews THY ayiwv 656v, itIs 
totiv 6 Adyos tod Ocod 6 cinwv, yw eiut y 65d¢ [John 
14:6], Kai and tod cdpKa Adyov eidévat Sta rpaKktiKiis TOV 
Ktpiov éxi thy we povoyevodc mapa Ilatpdc ddkav, THY 
mArpn yapitoc Kai dAnGeiac [John 1:14], 51a Sewpiac EdASeiv 


ovk EPLELEVOUG. 
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ascetic practice and contemplation he cultivates the good 
things that exist beyond nature and time, then he has be- 
come {1145A] a lasting and eternal priest, ceaselessly enjoy- 
ing company with God in his intellect. With his unchanging 
inclination for devotion to the Beautiful, he imitates that 
which is immutable by nature, and no death caused by sin 
can prevent him, in a Jewish manner, from ceaselessly offering 
sacrifices of praise and confession, or speaking gloriously of God 
as creator of all, or gratefully offering Him thanks as the 
provider and just judge of all, at the divine altar table of the 
mind, from which those who worship in the tent have no author- 
ity to eat. For it is not possible for those who adhere solely to 
the letter of Scripture, and who think that salvation is se- 
cured by the sacrifices of their irrational passions, to par- 
take of the mystical loaves of divine knowledge or the cup 
of life-giving wisdom. For even though such men, in having 
ceased from sin, proclaim the death of Fesus, [1145B] they do 
not confess His resurrection, which was the reason for His 
death, for they lack intellectual contemplation illumined by 
good works done in righteousness, and whereas they were 
eager to be put to death in the flesh, they could not endure 
to be given life by the Spirit, for their tent is bound to one 
place, because the way of the saints, which is the way of rea- 
son and knowledge—by which I mean the Word of God, 
who said, I am the way—has not yet been revealed to them. 
Thus, even though through the practice of the virtues they 
have acquired the knowledge that the Lord is the Word 
made flesh, they have no desire to come by means of con- 
templation to the glory of the only-begotten from the Father, fudl 
of grace and truth. {1145C] 
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21. Oewpia sig tov ABpady 


Kai® ABpaap nad mvevpatixds yivetat tio yi¢ Kai 
THs ovyyevelas Kal Tod oixov tod natpdc eEepyopevos Kai 
eig thy bd Oeod Sexvupévny Epxdpevos yijv [see Gen 
12:1] 6 THs capKds EavTOV® Kata Sid0eow axoppryEac, kai 
Extdg adtiS YEVOUEVOS TH ywWPLOU® Tv TAaBGy, Kai Tic 
aioOryoes anokinwy, kai undepiav Si adtamv dapaptiag et 
Tapadexopevos TAavyy, kai ta aicOnta navta TapEAOwv, 
£& Ov TH oxy Sta tov aicOrcewv 16 dnatacPat Kai ntai- 
Ely Npocyivetal, Kai LOvy TH vO Tavtds bAtKod EAEvDEpw 
Seapod cig tHv Yeiav Kai paxapiav tig Yymoews Epxope- 
vos yt, Kai Eig uKos Kai mAdtog [see Gen 13:17; Eph 3:18] 
avtiy pootikis diodebwvy, év f Tov Kiptov Hav edpryoet 
Kai Ocdv ‘Inoodv Xptotév, tiv ayabiv tHv poPovpévwv 
adtov kAnpovouiay [see Ps 60(61):5]}, St Eavtov pév sig “ur- 
Koc” aveikaotov O10 TH AEiwv KATA Td EpiKTOVaVOPwrOIC 
Beoroyobpevoy, St Hud Sé eic “sxAdtos” SoEoAoyobpevov, 
Sia Tig OVVEKTIKIS TOD Navtdg Gogwtatys abtod mpo- 
voias kai tH UNEP Hu@v pddiota Bavpaotis Kai bmep- 
apprtov oixovopiac, Kai pétoxoc tHv olc yepaiperv Tov 
Kuptov éeraideb0n tpdonwy cata mpakw téws Kai Oew- 
pilav yevopevos, dU dv 4 mpdg Oedv PePaiws cvpodoPat 
négoxe Qiria te Kai Apopoiwots. Kai ovvtdpws mepi 
tovtwv einetv, 6 odpKa kai atcOnow Kai Kdopov, mepi & 
TOD vod 1H MPS Ta VONTA Kata THY oxEor SidAvotc yiveTal, 
Tpaxttk@¢ Katanadaicas cai povy Savoia Sv ayarns 
Oe@ YowotiKws Tpocxwprjoac, 6 toodtos GAAos ABpadp 
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21. Contemplation of Abraham 


And, moreover, such a person becomes a spiritual Abra- 50 
ham, departing from his and and his kindred and the bouse of 
his father, and entering the land shown to him by God, for 
he has broken himself away from a fleshly disposition, and 
comes to be outside the flesh by separation from the pas- 
sions; and having abandoned the senses (and no longer suc- 
cumbing to any sinful deception arising from them), and 
passing beyond all sensory things (which through the senses 
are accustomed to deceive the soul and cause it to ern), it 
happens that solely through his intellect, free from any ma- 
terial bond, he enters the divine and blessed land of knowl- 
edge, mystically journeying throughout its /ength and breadth, 
in which he will find our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, the 
good inheritance of those who fear bim. {1145D} In “length” He 
is in Himself beyond all imagining, according to those who 
have been deemed worthy to speak of Him as God (to the 
extent that such speech is possible among human beings). In 
“breadth” He is glorified by us for His providence, which 
holds the universe together in wisdom, and especially for 
the wondrous and ineffable manner by which He accom- 
plished our salvation. And thus he comes to share in the 
ways by which one learns to honor the Lord, precisely 
through ascetic practice and contemplation, for it is by 
means of these that friendship with and likeness to God are 
securely established. To speak about these things briefly, the 
person who through ascetic practice has overthrown the 
flesh, the senses, and the world—which destroy the intel- 
lect’s [1148A] relation to intelligible reality—and through 
his mind alone has drawn near to God cognitively through 
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bndpyet, Sia THs ions xapitog Tov adTOV TH NatpLapyy THS 
apetis Kal THs Yvwoews Exwv xapaKtipa Senvipevos. 


22a. Oewpia cic tov Mwiorjv 


Kai Mwiors madi ddAos éxeaivetai, 6 év TH Kalp@ 
tis TaV NAaVGv Svvacteiac, Smmvika tod diaBddov, tod 
vontod Dapaw, tvpavvotvtos Td xeipov éxixpatetv Tod 
dueivovos Kai tod mvevpaTtikod TO oapKikdv énaviota- 
oOai, Kai wag evoeBric avaipeioOai népuxe Loytopds, Kata 
Oedv yvwptkis yevvapevos kai OjKy doxnoews arnBodc 
EuBAnBeic [see Ex 2:3], yOiKoic eEwOev kata odpKa tpdmots 
Kai owOev Kata Woy” Oeioig Hopadtopévosg vorjpaot, 
Kal péxpt povov"! tis dvadnWews tav PvoiKHy Bewpn- 
patwy avexopevos elvat dnd TH aicOnow, tv tod vontod 
Mapaw Ovyatépa, Sw Sé yynoiw tHv Oeiwv aya0av td 
aiyuntialov Tio capKxdg Anoxteivac ppdvnua {see Rom 
8:6], kal bd THY Waupov, THY TOV KaK@v ayovov £Ew pypi, 
xatabéuevos {see Ex 2:12], év fj, Kav bnd tod éxOpod onapf 
16 tig Kaxias Uilaviov [Mt 13:25], ob aépuxe QUEGOa Sia 
thy évodoav évdia0étws mtwyelav Tod mvedpatoc [see Mt 
5:3], TV TO anaBec yevv@ody te Kai pvAattovoay Kai Beiw 
MPOOTAYPATL THY AYPLOVHEVHY Toig MvEbpaCL TH¢ TOVN- 
pias kai toicg dAAeradAnjAoic THv TElpaopav Kbpaor Sev- 
Spovpévny Tig MKpas Kai Svtwe GAUwSouc Kaxiac Spilov- 
gav BdAacoay, KaQwe yéypantat, 6 TiBelg dupov Spiov TH 
Oaddoon [er 5:22} ai Aeywv adi, uéypt tovtov Siedevoy 


xai ody bnepBroy, Kai év col ovvtpiBhoovtal cov ta Kbpata 
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love, has become another Abraham, since by means of the 
same grace he possesses the same marks of virtue and 
knowledge as the patriarch. 


22a, Contemplation of Moses 


Again, such a person appears as another Moses, born dur- 
ing the reign of the passions, that is, when the devil, the 
Pharaoh of the intelligible world, rules as a tyrant, with 
the better subjected to the worse, flesh revolting against the 
spirit, and every pious thought being crushed—it is then, I 
say, that he is born according to God through the power of 
his own inclination. Placed in the ark of true asceticism, he 
is made secure inside and out: outwardly through [1148B} 
the moral conduct of his body, and inwardly by the divine 
thoughts in his soul. And he consents to be subject to sensa- 
tion, that is, to the daughter of the intelligible Pharaoh, only 
uncil the moment when he receives natural contemplations. 
Being moved by true zeal for the good things of God, he 
puts to death the Egyptian mind of the flesh, and buries it in the 
sand. By “sand” I mean that state of soul in which evil cannot 
grow, even if the enemy should plant his seeds of evil there, for it 
is deeply imbued with poverty of spirit, which gives birth to 
and keeps watch over dispassion. By divine command, such 
poverty becomes a boundary against the bitter, briny sea of 
evil, which is whipped into a frenzy by the spirits of wicked- 
ness, rising up like a tree borne aloft on successive waves of 
temptation, [1148C} just as it is written: He placed sand as a 
boundary for the sea, saying to it: This far shall you go, and no 

further, and your waves shall be confined within you. Moreover, 
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[Job 38:11], tods 5é ei yiv ett Katavevovtac Aoyispovs 
Kai tiv é& abtis émlntodvtas andAavon, bréep Fg td Ov- 
Pixov StapaxecOat Kai tov Stayvwotikdyv TUpavvelv Kal 
AarwPeioba réquxe Adyov, xpoBdtwv Sixny dia tic Epjuov 
[see Ex 3:1] naQav Kal brAGv éotepnuévns Kai HSovav 
Kataotdhoews a&ywv Wo Emotmpwv mony mpd TO Spo 
THS YvWoews tod Ocod td Ev TO tyyer tij¢ Stavoiac dpwpe- 
vov. 

Qi prondvwwe évdtatpipwv dia tHv npoopvav Kata 
tevedua Sewpnpatwv peta thy axdAenpiv Tig Kata vobv 
tepdg Ta aloOyta cxécEws (rodto yap olpat SnAodv trv 
Tod Tecoapakovtaetots xpdvov ndpodoy), kal Tod apprj- 
Tov Kai bxeppvoic Wonep Oduvy ty obcia tTaV dvtwv 
Everapxovtos Veiov Tupds Kat’ Evvoiav Gears yevécBar 
Kai axpoanys a&wOryoetai, tod éx tio Bator, THs ayias 
Tlap8évov pnyi, én’ Eoxatwv Tov xpdvwv ExdpWavtos 
Kai 814 oapKds Hiv dpirrjoavtos Oeod Adyov, yupvdv TO 
ti¢ Savoia tyvocg TH TorobtTw pvoTHpiw Tpoodaywy, Kat 
Aoylopav avOpwxivwv w> vexpOv broSnudtwv navterws 
EAevGeEpoy, xai mpdc ue CytHow, wonep apdowNOY, Td THIS 
Stavoias ontixdv dxootpéqwy [see Ex 3:6], niotet 5¢ povy 
tepdc drodoxHv tod pvotypiov, aKof\¢ TPOTOV, TO THs Wu- 
Xijs ebrees Siavotywv, nap’ ob tiv ioxvpav Kai anrrn- 
TOV Kata THY TOVNPOV Svvapewv Kopicdpevoc*?? Sivaurv 
TOV Tapa pow TA KATA MOL Kal TOV CAPKLKMV Ta Wo- 
Xika Kal tov bAIKaV TE Kal aioOntTav Ta vonTa Kai diva 
Kati Tov apopiler Eovoiav, tig SobAoV noteiv td 
EAcbepov reipwpévns TOAd brepéywv Svvapews. 
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he must shepherd those thoughts which incline toward the 
earth, and which seek pleasure from it, for the sake of which 
the irascible part of the soul habitually struggles to domi- 
nate and expel reason’s power of discernment. Thus he leads 
his thoughts like so many sheep through the desert, which is a 
state of mind barren of passions, material things, and plea- 
sures, and from there he arrives at the mountain of the 
knowledge of God, which can be seen from the summit of 
the mind. 

On that summit he reflects with great diligence on the 
contemplations that arise naturally in the spirit, and having 
broken all ties between his intellect and sensible objects (for 
I think this is the meaning of the forty-year sojourn in the 
desert), {1148D} he will be made worthy to see and hear in 
his intellect the ineffable and supernatural divine fire that 
exists, as if in a burning bush, within the essence of things, 
that is, God the Word, who shone forth in these latter days 
from the holy Virgin and spoke to us through the flesh. 
And such a seer draws near to this great mystery on the bare 
sole of his intellect’s foot, being completely free from the 
dead coverings of human thoughts. He does not probe into 
it, but turns away from it the visual power of his mind, as if it 
were a face; and with faith alone he opens up the obedient 
part of his soul, as if it were an organ of hearing, to receive 
the mystery, through which he acquires mighty and invinci- 
ble strength against the wicked powers. [1149A] And so with 
great authority he separates what is natural from what is op- 
posed to nature, the things of the soul from the flesh, and 
the intelligible and immaterial from the material and the 
sensory, greatly surpassing that power which endeavors to 
subject freedom to slavery. 
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22b. AdAn Vewpia cic tov abtdov obvtopos 


Kai iva ovvehov ein, 6 pi breAOwv tov Tig auaptiag 
Gvyév [see Ex 110-14], prte TH Borep@ THv naOSv pevpatr 
Sua tig Kaxis emBupiac Eavtov éumvikac [see Ex 1:22, 2:3], 
Kai aio@rjoa tpépecOal TH any TOV HSova@v avacyopue- 
vog {see Ex 2:7-9}, atoxteivas 5é padAov Td ppdvnua TIS 
oapxéc {Rom 8:6; see Ex 2:12], t6 tupavvoby tH Wuyris 
THY ebyéveav, Kal navtwv tHv POEtpopévwv tnepavw 
YEvopEvog TOV TAAavoV Tovtov Kdopov Wonep Aiyumtév 
ttva pvywy [see Ex 2:15], Tov exOAiPovta talc owpatiKais 
Ppovtiot tov dSiopatiKwtatov vobv, kai KaQ’ hovyiav 
Eavt@ ovyyevopevos Kai Pirrondvy cxoAF Tig Stexobons 
Oeiws Td nav Beiag mpovolag tv co@iy oiKxovopiav Sa 
THs emtotnpovixiis tov Svtwv Dewpias apprytws dida- 
xXGeic, KavtedOev Sta pvatikijcs Beodoyiac, Av Kat’ Exota- 
ow appytov voids Kkalapdc Sta npooevyts motedbetar 
Udvos, we ev yvdow TH ayvucig apOEyKtws Oe ovy- 
yevouevos [see Ex 19:16, 19-20; Hbr 12:18], kai éavtov 
EowGev kata vodv evoefeiac Soypact kai EwGev, wo tac 
WAdKxac 6 Mwioisc, apetov xapion, Saxtidw Ocod [Ex 
31:18] TH ayiw Tivebyatt éyxapatac, A ypagpucds eineiv, 6 
EAbuEvos ovyKaxovyeiobat TO law Tod O00 padAov i apdo- 
Kaipov éyew auaptiac andAavow, xai tev év Aiyintw Oy- 
cavpov Tov dvadiopov tod Xpiotod tiwiwtepov xpivac [Hbr 
11:25-26], tovtéott nAOvTOV Kai 56Ens, THV TPOcKaipwv 
Kai 0Etpopévwv, tods UTEP Apetijs Exovoiws avOapobpe- 
vog névouc, obtog Mwtors mvevuatixds yéyovev, obx 
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22b. An additional concise contemplation of Moses 


‘To speak concisely, the person I am describing is one who 53 
has not come under the yoke of sin, nor drowned himself 
through evil desire in the murky stream of the passions, nor 
consented to quench his thirst at the fountain of pleasure, 
by which I mean bodily sensation, but rather has put to 
death the mind of the flesh (which tyrannizes the nobility of 
the soul), and has risen above all corruptible things—flee- 
ing from this deceptive world as if it were another Egypt, 
which through bodily cares occludes even the most clear- 
sighted intellect—and who has turned to himself in tran- 
quility, [1149B] and who, after diligent reflection, through 
the scientific contemplation of beings, has been ineffably 
taught the wise economy of divine providence that divinely 
directs the universe, and has advanced from there through 
mystical theology, which the pure intellect alone in wordless 
ecstasy faithfully accepts through prayer (inasmuch as he 
has entered into the dark cloud and through unknowing 
converses with God in a manner beyond words), and, in ac- 
cordance with his intellect, has inscribed himself inside 
with the teachings of piety, and outside with the graces of 
the virtues, just as Moses inscribed the tablets by the finger of 
God, which is the Holy Spirit. To state this in the language of 
Scripture, he has chosen to share ill-treatment with the people 
of God rather than to enjoy the fleeting pleasures of sin, and consid- 
ers abuse suffered for Christ greater wealth than the treasures of 
Egypt, that is, rather than wealth and glory, which are fleet- 
ing and {1149C} corruptible, he freely chooses arduous la- 
bors for the sake of virtue. Whoever has done these things, I 
say, has become a spiritual Moses, and he speaks, not with 
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Opat@ Siadeyouevog Dapaw, adAAd dopatw tvpdvvw 
WvxXev povevty Kai kaxias apyny@ t@ SiaBdrw kai taic 
aug’ avtov rovnpaic Svvapect peO’ Ho dia xeipdc Emipépe- 
Tat paBdov, ths Kata Td Npaktikdv Pry tod Adyov Svva- 
HEWS, VONTWS NapatacodpLEVOS. 


23. Oewpia mepi tod NW¢ Tods TPd vopov kai PETA 
vopov ayloug tig piphoacGat Sbvatat, Kai tig Hh tod 
Pvotkod vopov kai tod ypantod Kata tH Eic 
aAANAOUS pETaxwpnotv TadbTdTNS 


Qoattws 5% Kai mavtac tods ayiovg Exactos Huw 
Dédwv ic Eavtdv pEtaBeivar Sdvatat, mpdc Exactov rv_ev- 
Hatik@s ék TOV nepi abtod KaO’ iotopiav tumiKw  ye- 
Ypappévwv poppotyevos (ovvéBaiwe yap éxelvois tTumKw<, 
Pnoiv 6 Beiog Andotodros, Eypagpn Sé apdc vovbeciav Hudy, 
eic obc ta téAN TV aiwvwy Kathvtnoe {1 Cor 10:11]}), rpd¢ 
Lev tobs TdAal Tp vopov ayious, a0 pev KTidEwS KOopoOU 
TH epi Oeod yvwow evoebdc nopiCopevoc, and Sé TiS 
16 Mav copas Sioikobons Tpovoiag tas apetas KatopVodv 
SiSackdpevos, Kat’ attobs éxeivouc todc mpd Tod vopov 
ayious, of 51a Navtwv pvoikds Ev EavtTois Tov ypantov év 
Tvebuati Tpoxapakavtes vopov evoePeiac kai apetijs toic 
Kata vopov eikotws mpoeBAnOnoav seundapiov, éupAe 
pate yap, noi, mpdc¢ ABpady tov natépa bua, kai Ldppav 
THY wdivovoav bude [Is 51:2], mpdg 5€ tobs Kata vopov Sia 
TOV évtohay cic Exiyvwotv Tod év abtaics UanyopEvpévov 
O00 Sr ehoehovs evvoiacg avayopevos, kai tots KaOhKover 
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any visible Pharaoh, but ranges himself spiritually against 
the invisible tyrant, the murderer of souls, and the origina- 
tor of evil, that is, the devil and the wicked powers that flank 
him, armed with the rod that he holds in his hand, by which 
I mean the power of reason turned to the life of ascetic 
practice. 


23. Contemplation of how one can imitate the saints 
who lived both before and after the law, and on what is 
the identity of the natural and written law when 
each is passing reciprocally into the other 


In the same way, any one of us who so wishes can transfer 
all the saints to himself, {1149D}] spiritually forming himself 
after the example of each, based on what has been figura- 
tively written about each one, for the divine apostle says 
that these things happened to them figuratively, and they were 
written down for our instruction, upon whom the end of the ages 
has come. Forming oneself according to the saints who lived 
before the law, one may piously acquire knowledge of God 
beginning from the creation of the world, and from the 
providence that wisely governs the universe, one is taught 
how to live virtuously, following the example of those same 
saints, who, prior to the law, in all that they did, naturally 
inscribed within themselves by the spirit the written law, 
{1152A] and so quite rightly have been put forward to those 
under the law as an example of piety and virtue, for /ook, it 
says, to Abraham your father and to Sarah who bore you.*° Form- 
ing oneself in accordance with the saints who lived under 
the law, one is raised up by pious thought to know God as 
He had spoken through the commandments; is adorned 
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Tov Apetav tpdnois 5 evyevods apakews xaddwamilope- 
voc, Kal TadtOV TH ypant@ vopw TOV PvorKdv dvta Tal- 
Sevdpevos, Stav cops Sta ovpPdrAwv Kata tv zpaEtw 
noixidAAntal, kai Eunadivy TH QvVOKG tov ypantdv, Stav 
évoetdt\¢ Kal andods Kai cvpPorwv Ev tois akioig Kat’ ap_- 
Thy TE Kai yv@orv Sa Adyou Kai Oewpiag EedBepos yévn- 
ta, Kat’ abtovs éxeivovg toc Ev vouw ayiouvc, of Td 
ypappa wonep kddvupa mepiedovtes® tod mvebpatoc, TOV 


gvoikov vopoy éxovtes mvevpatixais diedeix8noav. 


24. “Ott kai oi Kata vOpov aytot rvevpaTiKas 
Tov vopov éxSexopevot tHv Sr avtod 
Unvvopuevny xaptv mpoépAerov 


Tlavtes yap diappydnv éetépav napa tiv voptkhy ée- 
o8at Aatpeiav npobewproavtes TO Kat’ adTiy pavynodpeE- 
vov Tis Seonpencotatns Gwijs TéAetov mpoeKrpvéay, Kai 
TH PLOEL NPSoPOpdy TE Kai CikELdTaToV, Wo pndevds THV 
Extdc pds teALiwor EmiSedpevol, KaVd< rao ShAov Ka8- 
gotHKE Tols Lr &yvoodar ta Sta TOD vopov Kai TMV TPO- 
entav Geta Deoniopata. “Onep pddiota Aaié kai Elexiac 
kai t@ Ka0’ Eavtdv mpdc Toicg GdAoIG Exatepog Spapatt 
napyvitteto, o pév brép tig apaptiac vopiKws Tov Oedv 
obk*® €&tAcobuevoc [2 Kings 24:10], 6 8 xpooOyKxy fwii¢ 
étépw Tapa TOV vopov Beou@ Napa Tod Oeod oepvuvdopeE- 
voc {4 Kings 20:1-11}. 
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with the proper modes of the virtues through noble action, 
and is taught that the natural law is identical to the written 
law, when it is wisely diversified by symbols in the course of 
actual practice, and again that the written law is identical 
with the natural law, when among the worthy in virtue and 
knowledge it becomes a single form, simple and free of sym- 
bols through reason and contemplation in accordance with 
the saints themselves who lived under the law, who by strip- 
ping away the letter that covered the spirit like a veil, found 
themselves in [1152B] spiritual possession of the natural law. 


24. That by receiving the law spiritually, 
the Old Testament saints had anticipated 
the grace signified through the law 


For all of them, clearly foreseeing that there would come 
another form of worship besides that established by the law, 
preached beforehand the perfection that would be made 
manifest through this new life so greatly befitting God, and 
yet so appropriate and most properly related to nature, for 
they themselves needed nothing external for their own per- 
fection, which is obvious to anyone familiar with the divine 
predictions in the law and the prophets. This is precisely 
what is being hinted at by David and Hezekiah—not to 
mention all the others, each one of them with his own par- 
ticular story—the one unable by means of the law to propi- 
tiate God on account of his sin, and the other boasting of 
the addition of years to his life, [1152C] which he received 
from God by another ordinance outside the law. 
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25. “Ott kai bmép tov ypantov Kai brép Tov 
Pvotkov vonov yivetat 6 TH Xpiot@ yvnoiws 
dia TOV dpetav Kata Sid8eow axorovdav 


Ovdév 52 1d KwAdvov, ws olpat, oti TOV Ev TobTOLG 
tponadev0évta toic VoLOIG, TH PVOIK® TE OH Kai TO 
ypant@, Oeopii@s xai bxép tovtovc* yevéoOa Oeo- 
TpEenac, Kai ToUtTwv ywpics St eitxpivois miotews pov 
T®@ Eni TO axpdtatov ayabdv ayovtt Adyw yvnyoiws aKxo- 
AovOroavta, kai undevdg kat’ Evvoiay TO Tapanav anto- 
LEvov Tpaypatos  Aoytopot F vornpatos ols 1 dmwao0dv 
oboa Navtosg Tod Srwoodv voovpEvon TE Kai SvTOS Overs 
te Kal Yv@ots bnomintet Kai éugaiveta, Momep eikds TOV 
éxeoBat yvnoiws npoOépevov tH SteAnAvOdtt tovs obpa- 
vovg¢ Inood [Hbr 4:14], kai tH napadei€er tod Ceiov gwtds 
SuvyOyvat tHy aAnOH tev Svtwv, Wo Eotww avOpwnw Sv- 
vatov, ovvEeKdSoxikas drodéEac8at yvoouv. 


26. Oewpia tod tpdnov ka’ dv bnép tov 
@voiKkov Kai tov ypantov vopov yivetat 
6 Sia navtwv TH Oe@ yevopevos edrer8rj¢ 


Ei yap xaoa 7 twV dévtwv Cbatc cig TA VONTA Kai TA 
aio®nta Sijpytai, kai ta pév Aéyetat kai gotw aiwvia, ws 
év aigve tod elvat AaPdvtwv apyrjy, ta SE ypoviKa, we ev 
Xpovy Trenompeva, Kai ta pév dnonimte voroe, ta 5é 
aioOryoe, dia THY taita adAroIg émopiyyovoay tod 
Kata pbot oxetiKod iStwpatog GAvtov Sdvautv, TOAAT 
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25. The one who through the virtues and 
by disposition genuinely follows Christ 
transcends the natural and written law 


There is nothing, it seems to me, to hinder a person who 56 


has received preparation in these, I mean to say the natural 
and written laws, from living in a manner pleasing and ap- 
propriate to God, indeed beyond these and even without 
these, through pure faith, from genuinely following reason 
alone as it leads him to the highest Good, in such a way that 
his mind touches absolutely no object, thought, or con- 
cept—to which every nature and [1152D}] all knowledge (in 
things either real or conceptual) are subject and manifested. 
And this is wholly fitting for the one who has proposed gen- 
uinely to follow Jesus, who passed through the heavens, so that 
he might be able to receive comprehensively," to the extent 
that this is humanly possible, the true knowledge of beings 
through the manifestation of the divine light. {1153A] 


26. Contemplation of the mode according to which 
the natural and written laws are transcended by the 
person who in all things is obedient to God 


For if every nature of whatever exists is divided into 
things that are either intelligible or sensible, and if the for- 
mer are said to be and are eternal (insofar as they received 
the beginning of their being in the age* beyond time), 
whereas the latter are temporal (insofar as they were created 
in time), and if the former are subject to intellection, 
whereas the latter to sensation, this is due to the indissolu- 
ble power of their natural property of relation which has 
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yap  mpdog ta voobuEva T@V voobvtTwY Kai TpPdG Ta 
aioOyta tHv aicBavopevwyv 1 oxEo1s, 6 82 dvOpwnos ex 
Woyxrs Kai owpatog tvyxavwv aicOntikod S14 tig Kat’ 
énaddayyy mpdog éxatepa ta tig KTicews tTyHuaTa Hv- 
ais oyéoews TE Kal idtdTH TOS Kai Neprypagetat Kai TEpt- 
ypapet, 16 pév tH ovoia, TO Sé TH Svvapel, we Tots Eavtod 
mMpog tavita Siatpobpevog pépect, kai tadta Sia tHv 
oixelwv pep@v éavt@ Kad’ Evwow émionwyEvoc: TeEpt- 
ypagecbat yap tois vontoic kat aicOntoic, ws yoxr tTVY- 
Xavwv Kai owpa, Kai Teptypagetv tadta Kata Sdvaptv 
NEPUKEY, WG VOWV Kai aicBavdpEvos. 

‘O 8 Osd¢ anAWs Kai dopiotws bxép Tavita Ta SvTA 
goti, Ta TEeplexovTa Te Kal MepiexopuEva Kai THv, @v ObK 
dvev tavta, xpovov oni Kat aidvos kai torov voy, ofc 
TO Nav nepikreieTal, WS Nici MavtTEeAws AoxEtos wy, dpa 
swopdvww<¢ 6 Stayvods THG Epgv Tod Oeod Sei, tod bxép 
Adyov Kail yv@ouw Kai maong andi ths olacdyrote 
mavtanan oxéoews Enpynpévov Kai pvoews, navta Ta 
aioOnta kai vonta Kai Tavita ypovov Kal ai@va kai témt0V 
aoxétws napeAevoetal, kal nadong tedevtatov dAng THs 
Kat’ aicOnorv Kai Adyov Kai voiv évepyeiag Eavtov brEp- 
Pvas anoyvyvwoas appHtws te Kal dyvWotwes THs bnEp 
Oyov Kai vodv Beiag tepxvotntos émtedEeta, Kad’ Sv 
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bound them all tightly together, for mighty indeed is the re- 
lationship of intelligible beings to the objects of intellec- 
tion, as is that of sensible beings to the objects of sense, and 
thus man, fashioned of soul and sensible body, through his 
proper, natural relation of reciprocity to each of these parts 
of creation, is both contained within these divisions and 
{1153B] contains them: the former by virtue of his substance, 
and the latter by his potential, for being himself extended 
into these two divided realms, he is able by virtue of his own 
double nature to draw them together into a unity, for he is 
contained within the intelligible and sensible, insofar as he 
is himself a soul and a body, yet he has the potential to con- 
tain both of these realms within himself, insofar as he pos- 
sesses both intellect and sensation. 

God, on the other hand, is absolutely and infinitely be- 
yond all beings, including those that contain others and 
those that are themselves contained, and He is beyond their 
nature, apart from which they could not exist, by which I 
mean to say apart from time and the age beyond time, as 
well as place, by which the universe is limited, for God is ab- 
solutely unconditioned by any relation to anything whatso- 
ever. It follows, then, that the one who has wisely under 
stood how he ought to love God, seeing that God is beyond 
all reason, knowledge, and any kind of relation whatsoever 
(because He is beyond nature), will pass by all sensible and 
intelligible objects, as well as all [1153C] time, age, and place 
without establishing any relation to them; and finally, after 
having, in a manner beyond nature, stripped himself of ev- 
ery activity conforming to sensation, reason, and intellect, 
he will attain, ineffably and unknowably, the divine delight, 
which is beyond reason and intellect, and he shall attain this 
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olSe tpdmov te Kai Adyov 6 THY totadtny Swpobpevoc 
Xap Oedc cai oi tadtyyv napa Oeod raPeiv akwéevtes, 
odkéti ovSév PVOIKOV fy ypantov EavT@ ovventkopiCopeE- 
VOS, TAVTIWY AVTO TOV AExXOAVaL  yvwoOFvar Svvapévwv 
Tavtehas vnepPaévtwv Kai katacryacBévtwv. 


27. Oewpia eic 16 Epi tod EuTecdvtos Eig tObS 
Anotas PrTov tod EvayyeAiov [Lk 10:30-37]} 


Kai taya tov éott tO toic SoOeiow éExi Sepaneia tod 
Anotaic nepineodvt0¢ dvoi Syvapions ev tH navdoyeiv Tapa 
Tob Kupiov t@ emiperciobat KeAevopnivw mpoodanavarue- 
vov, énep Kai Protinwes éxavepydpevos 6 Kupiog Séoewv 
bxéoxeto [Lk 10:30, 35], 1 Sta tiotews yrvouevy TavteAts 
TOY Svtwy Ev TOIs Tedeiots AGaipects (Prat yap 6 KUptoc 
doti¢ ovx dnoTdooEtal Naot toic Uxdpyovoty adtod, ov Sbva- 
tal pov elvai paOntys [Lk 14:33]), Ka’ Av nav’ Eavtod A 
éautov TaVTIWV APalpobuevos eimeiv oikedtepov, 6 THC 
Cogias EavtoV EpaoTy Katactrjcas Lévy Oe@ ovveivat 
Katakiodtat, THY evayyedixds brodeyGetoav vio0eciav 
deEduevoc, kata tovs ayiouc Kai paxapiovg anootddovc, 
ot 6 nav EavT@V OhooxEpws TEpLeAduEvoL Kai povy SI 
drov to Oe@ Kai Adyw npoopivtes, idov ravta, Epacay, 
agrxapev xai AxohovOjoauév cor [Mt 19:27], tH Kai thc 
Pvaews nomty Kai Sotipi tig Kata vouov BonPeias, Kai 
bv, Kiptov SrAovétt, donep aAnVelag pws povwratov 
KTNodpevot avti vopou Kai gvoews Tavtwv eikdTwS THY 
Weta Oedv ANTALTOY THv yv@ow napéhaBov. AbT@ yap 
néguxe ovvexpaiveoar Kupiws 1 tev bx’ abtod yeye- 
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in a mode and principle known to God who gives such grace, 
and to those who are worthy to receive it. Thus he no longer 
bears about with him anything natural or written, since all 
that he could possibly say or know has been completely 
transcended and wrapped in silence. 


27. Contemplation of the passage in the Gospel 
concerning the man who fell among thieves 


And perhaps this is the additional expense beyond the two 
denarii given by the Lord at the inn for [1153D] the care of the 
man who had fallen among thieves, which He generously prom- 
ised to repay upon His return, that is, the complete negation 
of beings by those who have attained perfection through 
faith in the Lord, for He says: Whoever does not renounce all 
that be has cannot be my disciple. By negating all things from 
himself, or to put it more precisely, by negating himself from 
all things, the man who has [1156A] made himself a lover of 
wisdom becomes worthy to be with God alone, receiving 
the gift of adoption exemplified in the Gospels by the holy 
and blessed apostles, who stripped away all things from 
themselves, and held fast wholly and solely to God the Word 
— Behold, they said, we have left all things and followed You, 
who created nature and helped us by means of the law—and 
possessing the Lord as the absolutely unique light of truth, 
they rightly received, not the law or nature, but the unerring 
knowledge of all that exists after God. For it is fitting that 
the knowledge of whatever has been brought into being by 
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vynpévwv yvaous. Os yap t@ aicOynt@ HAiw avatédAAovtt 
mavta KaOapac ovvexpaivovtat Ta owuata, ottw Kai 
Obs 6 vontds tHo Sixatoodvng HAtog [see Mal 4:2] 
avatéhAwy 19 v@, KaBds xwpEtobal bnd TH Ktidews oidev 
avTOS, TavtTWV EAVTH vontoy Te Kai aidOntav tobs ady- 
Ocic PotAEta ovvexpavileaBat Adyous. Kai Syrot toito 
THs Ext Tov dpous Metapopqwoews Tod Kupiov h Aaympa 
t@V EOONLATWV TH PwTti Tod TpoowroV abtod yevopévn 
ovvévdeikic [see Mt 17:1-9; Mk 9:3; Lk 9:28], t@ Oe@ thv 
T@V LET avtov, Wo oluat, kai nepi abtov ovvayovoa 
yvaow. Odte yap Sixa Qwtds tHv aicOntav dpOadpd¢ 
avtirapPavecbat Sbvatai, obte vois xwpic ywwoews Oecd 
Bewpiav SéEaoOa rvevpatixiyy. Exe te yap tH Swe tO 
Pas TOV Spataev Thy avtiAnyw Sidwot, cai évtadOa tH 
V@ TH Yv@atv TOV vontav tod Oeod Emtorpn xapite- 
TOL. 


28. Oewpia tod tpdxov Kad’ dv yéyovev 


tod Adapu rapaBaorc 


Apére tobtw pn émepeioac tH Vein? pwti tov Tis 
Woyis OpPadpov 0 rpotatwp Ada tuprod Sixny eixdtws 
év oKdTel Ths ayvwoiag dupw tw xEipe tov tHS Ans 
Poputov Exovoiws Apdcowv pdvy aicOrcel Eavtdv dAov 
émikrivas éxdéSwxe, 50 Ho tod mKkpotatov Onpd¢ tov 
Paptikdv idv ciadeEapevoc 0b8’ abtis, ws HBovAnOn, an- 
éravoe* ths aioOnoews, Sixa Geod kai mpd Oeodt xai od 
Kata Oedv, ws ov« ée1, Step ayunxavov hv, Ta Tod Oeod 
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God should appear together with Him. For just as when the 
sense-perceptible sun rises on the world, all physical objects 
clearly appear along with it, so too when God, the intelligi- 
ble san of righteousness, rises within the intellect [1156B] (for 
He knows how to be contained by creation), He wills that all 
the true principles of intelligible and sensible things appear 
together with Himself. And this is made clear by the bright 
radiance of the garments shining in the light of the Lord’s 
face during His Transfiguration on the mountain, indicat- 
ing, I think, that gathered up in God is the knowledge of all 
that is after God and around Him. For the eye is not able to 
perceive physical objects without light, nor can the intellect 
receive spiritual contemplation apart from the knowledge 
of God. For just as there the light gives vision the apprehen- 
sion of visible things, here the science of God grants the 
mind the gift of knowledge of things intelligible.* {1156C] 


28. Contemplation of the mode according to which 
Adam’s transgression took place 


To be sure, it was because our forefather Adam failed to 
focus the eye of his soul on the divine light, that he found 
himself lost like a blind man in the darkness of ignorance, 
and, groping willfully with both hands through the confu- 
sion of matter, surrendered his whole being to the power of 
sensation, through which, by absorbing the deadly venom of 
that most vindictive beast, he was unable, by means of sense 
perception, to make his own (as one must not) the things of 
God without God, and before God, and not according to 
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yey émtndevoac. Tiv yap obvuPovdov napadefapévyy 
tov Sw Oeod mhéov mapadeEdpevos atoOnow Kai tod 
annyopevpévov Eviov, @ Kai Savatov ovveivat mpoedt- 
daxOn tov Kapnov opéyovoav [see Gen 2:17], Bpwoews 
anapXiV Momodpevos mpdcpopov tH kapnr@ tv Cwrjv 
petnAAAEato, Cavta tov Odvatov gavt@ Kata navta TOV 
Xpovov tod napdvtog Kaipod Snpiovpynoas. Ei yap 
p0opa yevécews dnapyxet 6 Bavatog, asi 5é Td 5 Empporis 
TPOPWYV YiVOLEVOV PVOIKHs POEipetat oWpa TH Poof] Stia- 
Tveduevov, det dpa dv av elvar thy Cwhv éniotevoev 
axpalovta gavt@ te kal Hiv tov Oavatov 6 Addy ovv- 
etrpnoev. Oc etye TH Oe@ yaAov A TH ovvoixw reioBeic 
T@ EvAw THs Cwijs Stetpaqn, odk av Tv So0eioav anéBeto 
&Bavaciav dei cvvtmnpovpévny tH] pEtoXT] THs Swijs, éedr] 
naca Cwi oikeia te kai KatadAnAw népuKe ovvtnpetoOat 
tTpoPy]- Tpopr Sé tig paxapias éxeivng Cwijs éotiv 6 dptog 
6 éx tod obpavod KataBac Kai Cwrhv did0v¢ TH Kéouw [John 
6:33], Ka0@co abtdg mepi éavtod év toig Evayyedion 6 
ayevdijc axepryvato Adyog, » Siatpagivat pi BovdAnOeic 
6 mp@toc avOpwnosg tis piv Oelac eikdtwo aneyéveto 
Cwijs, GAAng 5 Oavatov yevvrjtopos énehaBeto, kad’ Av 
THv pév Gdoyov éavt@ popgryy émBépevoc, tig Veiag 5é 
TO AUNXAVOV duavpwoas KaAoc, Popav TH Bavatw tiv 
anacav gvow naptdSwxe. Av fig 6 pév Bavatos Cf 80 SAov 
Tod Xpovikod tovtov Stactrpatos, Huas Bp@ow noobyeE- 
voc, hpeic St COpev ovdémote, dei 51a PVopac bx’ adtod 
KateoOtopevot. 
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God, which is, in any case, impossible. For when, instead of 
God, he accepted the evidence of his senses, which had al- 
ready come under the influence of the serpent, sensation 
began to desire the fruit of the forbidden tree (even though 
he had been told that it was bound up with death), [1156D] 
and by partaking of its fruit he set in motion the whole cycle 
of bodily nourishment, thereby exchanging life for death, 
and giving life to his own death for the whole temporal dura- 
tion of the present age. For if death is the corruption of 
growth, and if the body, which is nourished by the constant 
ingestion of food, naturally suffers corruption because of 
such ingestion, it follows that, in the very activity of eating, 
which Adam believed would support life, death found op- 
portunity to flourish, both in him and for us. If instead of 
his wife he had trusted God, and been nourished from the 
tree of life, he would not have lost the gift of immortality, 
which is maintained perpetually through participation in 
life, {1157A} for all living things are naturally sustained by 
the type of food that is appropriate to them. But the food of 
that blessed life was the bread that came down from heaven and 
gave Life to the world, just as the Word says about Himself in 
the Gospels (and He does not lie); and so, by not wishing to 
be nourished by the Word, the first man fell away from di- 
vine life, and embarked upon a different life which engen- 
ders death, a life in which he acquired for himself an irratio- 
nal** form, obscuring the inconceivable divine beauty, and 
he handed over all creation as food for death. It is by means 
of this food that death has remained alive down through 
the present day, gnawing away at us, whereas we ourselves 
never really know life, being ceaselessly devoured by death 
through corruption. {1157B} 
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29. “OTL EK TH dotatov TEplpopas THs Mapobons 
Cwijs GAAnv elvan trv aAnO7 Kai Oeiav Kai 
aoattws Exovoav Cwrv éexadevOyoav oi aytor 


"He*9 16 adpavés Kai GAAEMAAANAOV GoPws KaTavonaav- 
tes of Gylol THY avOpwnotg nponyovptwe éx Ocod Se5w- 
pyyevyy tavtyy pry elvar tiv Cwrjv, wc eixdc, éxardevOn- 
oav, Gddnv 52 Oeiav Kai Woabtwo Exovoay, Av pddtota 
Seiv bnédafov Eavtg Tpendvtws ayadv dvta tov Ocdv 
Tponyovpevws Snpovpyyoat, potas é15axOnoav, 
TMpds fv Sia cogias Kata thy xaptv tod IIvebuatos, we 
Epixtov avOpwxotc toic bd Gavatov, 16 dupa TIS Wvxiis 
avavevoavtes, kai évdia8étwe tov adtijs Oeiov bnodeEdpe- 
vou m8ov, anoBéo8a Setv tavtTHY thy napodacav Cwiyv 
eixdtws @rOyncav [see Eph 4:22], ci péddAovev KaBapac 
éxeivyg Kata tov Séovta Adyov éEmArWeoBar. Kai éxeidh 
Cwrjs and0eo1g Savatov xwpic od yiveta, Bavatov adbtijic 
éxevonoay thy aropoAry tig Kata odpka otopyis, Sv 7s 
cic tov Biov 4 tod Savatovu yéyovev icodoc, iva Bavatw 
Bavatov Exwvonoavtes tod Civ ta Vavatw ravowvtat, TOV 
tipwov évavtlov Kupiov Odvatov [Ps 115:15} anoCavévtes, 
tov Svtws TOD Svtwe” Bavatov Bavatov, tov tiv PBopav 
pév pOeipew dvvauevov, tH 5é paxapig CwHj Kai apOapoia 
év toig akiotg napexopevov eicodov. 

Td yap népag tis napovons tabtns Wwijs ob82 Bavatov 
olpat Sikatov dvopdlerv, GAG Oavatov anadrayny, Kai 
POopac xwptopdy, kai SovAeiag EhevBepiav, cai tapaytis 
tadAav, kai ToAgpwv avaipeony, kai ovyxvoews mapodov, 
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29. That from the unstable whirling about of 
this present life, the saints were taught that 
true and divine life is something different, 
and always remains the same 


Having wisely reflected on the futility and transience of 61 


this present life subject to the sway of the senses,* the saints 
realized that it could not possibly be the same life that had 
originally been given by God to man, and thus they were se- 
cretly taught that there is another life, divine and unchang- 
ing, which God created in the beginning, consistent with 
His goodness. With the wisdom granted to them by the 
grace of the Spirit, they turned the eye of the soul to that 
life, as much as was possible for men subject to death, and, 
filled with divine longing for it, they rightly understood that 
in order to lay hold of it purely and properly, it would first 
be necessary to set the present [1157C] life aside. And since 
there is no setting aside of life without death, they arranged 
for its demise by rejecting affection for the flesh, through 
which death gained entry into life; and by discovering a 
death for death they ceased to live under the power of death, 
and when they do die thezr death is precious to the Lord, and the 
death that they die is the death of real death, able to corrupt 
corruption itself and to grant those who are worthy entry to 
blessed life and incorruption. 

For I do not think that the end of this present life is 
rightly called death, but is rather a deliverance from death, a 
separation from corruption, liberation from slavery, the 
cessation of turmoil, the [1157D] banishment of wars, the 
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Kai oxdtovs bTOXW poy, Kai Tovwv aveoty, Kai BopBHcEws 
dorpov otyryy, kal Bpdopatog hpepiay, kai aioxdvns ovy- 
xdduppa, kai rad@v anopvytyy, kai duaptiag apaviopoy, 
kai tavtwy, iva ovveh@v cinw, TOV KAKOV Teptypagry, 
anep &1 éxovoiov vexpwoews oi aytor KatopOwoavtes 
févovc éavtods tod Biov cal napemdypovg napéotnoav 
{Hbr 11:13}. Koopw te yap xai cmpati kai tac é€ adtav 
énavaotacest yevvaiwg paxdpevoi, xai Thy && ayqoiv 
Kata tiv TOV aicBrycewv mpd Ta aioONTA ovpTroKV 
Mapayevopévny andtny anonvikavtes, adovAwtov éav- 
toic EpvrAakav tig Woxis to akiwpa pada ye eixdtwe, 
évvoyov Kpivavtes elvat cal Sikatov tO HTtov ayeoOat 
UaAoV tH Kpeittov, i TO Kpeittov TH xeipove ovpnodile- 
o8a, donep 51 vopuos VEtog Kai toig npoalpovpévoic THY 
AoyiKols Tponyovpévws npénovoav daondleoBar Cwiyv ép- 
TEPUKWG, THY EuQepws SV dAtyapKeias TO ANpoodess TV 
ayyédwv pipovpévny kai &vetov. 


30. “Ott ph Kad’ HUas A tH PvorKiyv Dewpiay, F 
THY ypagikihy pvotaywyiav éxoiovv oi ayior 


AAX’ énaveAovtes Kad’ cipyoy ta Aeinovta tho Meta- 
Loppwoews Toic TpoewpnOcion kata Sivautv SiacKkom)- 
oavtes Tpocappoowpey, iva SerxOj* tHv ayiwv rh év naow 
axpotns Kai n yvnoia pbc tHv odpKa Kai THY BAY a0- 
S1aeotc, kai St pH Kad’ Has Kai adbtoi A THY Ktiow A THY 
ayiav [pagiy bAtkdc te kai xapeprac Eewpovy, aioOrycet 
udvov kai émipaveiatc Kal oxhpaot mpdg avaAnyiv tijs 
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passing away of confusion, the receding of darkness, rest 
from labors, the silencing of meaningless noise, the quies- 
cence of agitation, the covering of shame, flight from the 
passions, the wiping away of sins, and, to speak briefly, the 
end of every evil, all of which the saints attained by means of 
their voluntary death, making themselves strangers and exiles 
from this life. For fighting nobly against the world and the 
body and the rebellions which they provoke, and destroying 
the treachery that comes from them through the entangle- 
ment of the senses with objects of sense, they preserved 
within themselves the dignity of their soul unenslaved. And, 
quite naturally, they judged it to be lawful and just for the 
worse to be led {1160A} by the better, rather than for the 
better to be bound hand and foot by the worse. This is a di- 
vine law, innate within those who choose to embrace above 
all a life that is fitting for rational beings, which, by being 
content only with what is necessary, imitates the self-suffi- 
ciency and repose of the angels. 


30. That it is not like us that the saints engage in 
either natural contemplation or scriptural mystagogy 


But let us now turn back and in sequence apply what we 
have been saying to those aspects of the Transfiguration that 
await our consideration, looking into them as best we can, 
so that the excellence* of the saints in everything and their 
genuine renunciation of the flesh and the material world 
might be shown forth. For the saints do not {1160B] con- 
template either creation or Holy Scripture in a lowly, mate- 
rial way, as we do, since they do not acquire the blessed 
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Haxapiag yywoews tod Oeod, ypaypaci te kai ovAdaBatc 
Xpwpevor, & wv 1d rtaiew got epi tv Kpiotv tH¢ GAN- 
Beiag Kai opadrAeoBai, GAA ve povw KaBapwrdtw Kai 
Taos dAIKic amnAAaypéevw axAboc. Einep obv edoebac 
Kpivey Povioue8a tobs tHv aio8&yt@v vontw@s SiacKo- 
Tobvtac” \oyoug, cic Tv Tepi Oeod Kai tov Oeiwv adtobds 
adntaistov yv@oiv dpOac> Sr evOeias tpiPov Baivovtas 
Katidotper. 


31a. Oewpia cig thy Metaydpopwor nAatutépa 


Eipytat toivey avwtépw dt ba pev tis yevopévne éxi 
tod dSpous tod mpoownov tod Kupiov pwtoedods Aap- 
Tpdtyntos Npdg THY Maot KaVdAov ToIg OdotV GANTTOV TOD 
Geos pvotikHs oi tpiopaKxapio1 andotoAOl Kata TO Appn- 
Tov Te Kai dyvwotov éxeilpaywyotvto dbvapiv te Kai 
Sdfav, tH apavods KpugpLiotyntos TO Pavév abtots mpdc¢ 
tH aisOnow pa> obuPodrov elvat pavOavovtes. Os yap 
évtad0a tod yevopévov gwtd¢ tv TOV d6PPaALaV WiKG 
évépyeiav  aKtig axywpntos abtoic Stapévovoa, obtw 
KaKet Od nacav vods Sbvaut brepBaivet cai Eevepyetay, 
ov8’ dAws év TH voeioBal TH vosiv Teipwpevy Tov oiovodv 
tonov ageic. Ata $é tev AevKay ipatiwv tv te év ToIs 
Ktiopact avaddyws toic Kab’ obs yeyévyvtar Adyots 
weyadoupyiav Kai tHv év Tols practi tH ayiac Tpaeris 
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knowledge of God solely by means of the senses, or by at- 
tending solely to surface appearances and external forms, or 
by confining themselves to syllables and letters, over which 
men trip and stumble and err in their judgment of the truth, 
but solely by means of the intellect, purified to the highest 
degree and free from all the mist and obscurity of matter. If, 
then, we wish to judge piously those who examine intelli- 
gently the principles of objects perceived by sense, we will 
ascertain that they travel along a straight path leading to the 
true knowledge of God and of divine realities. 


31a. Extended contemplation of the Transfiguration 


As stated above, it was through the [{1160C] luminous 
brightness that shone from the face of the Lord on the 
mountain that the thrice-blessed apostles, in a manner be- 
yond words and knowledge, were mystically guided to the 
power and glory of God, which is completely incomprehen- 
sible to all beings, and learned that the light that had ap- 
peared to their senses was a symbol of the unseen hidden- 
ness of God.’ For in the same way that a ray of light 
emanating here overwhelms the activity of the eyes, to 
which it remains uncontainable, so too there does God tran- 
scend all the power and activity of the intellect, leaving ab- 
solutely no trace of any kind in the intellect of those who 
endeavor to know Him. By the bright garments, they were 
taught, in a divinely fitting way, in an undifferentiated, si- 
multaneous moment, both the magnificence that lies within 
created things consistent with the principles whereby they 
were brought into being, and the deeper meaning hidden 
in the words of Holy Scripture, into which only the {1160D} 
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Kata T) voobuEVoOV LvoTaywyiav év TadbtH xai dua Oeo- 
mpenic é51SaoKovto, ola tH éxtyvwoet tod Oeod ovvava- 
patvopévns THs TE YpapiKkiis Kata TO mvedua Svvapews 
Kai tis Ev toic Ktiopac Kat abdtd dopiag Kal yuwoews, 
SV Ov mdAw atrrtds avaddyws exeaivetar. Aid 52 Mwii- 
otws Kai HXiov tov ExatépwOev adt@ ovvdvtwv (roito 
yap cic thy eétaow tic Oewpias Acizetay, noAAods Kata 
ToAhas Extvoiac, @v tonot TpoEBEBANHVTO voTHpiwy 
dAnPois Bewpiac ywwotikods Uredéxovto tpdmoVs. 


Ocwpia eig tov Mwiory Kai tov HAiav 


A’. Kal xpa@rov pév thy nepi tod Setv ravtws ovvetvat 
t@ Adyw Kal Oe@ tov te vopiKdy Kai tov npoPNTiKoV 
Adyov Sta Mwiioéwe xai’HAiov evoeReotatny EAapBavov 
Evvotay, ws & advtod Kai nepi abtod Kai Svtas Kal danay- 
yédovtas, kai nepi abtov iSpvpévove. 


‘Addn eis abtovs B? 


B’. Elta sogiav Kai ypnotétyta ovvodoacs* abt@ 514 
TOV adtwv éxatdevovto, Ty péev Sti kat’ adthy Siayopev- 
TIKdG EOTL TOV ToInTEwy 6 Adyos kal dnayopevtiKds TOV 
od ToTEwv, Ho TOMO UaHpxe Mwions Coolas yap thy 
tHS vouoVEctas elvar motebouev xapwy), thy 52 Sti Kat’ 
aviv Mpotpentixds gott Kai Emiotpentixds TpOs THV 
eiav wiv tov abtis adnolicOnodviwy, co THOS UIT pxev 
"Haiac, 80 gavtod Srov 16 npogntikdyv Snrav xapiopa. 
Xprotétytos yap Gelac Stov yvwpiopa tHv xexAavnpE- 
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intellect may be initiated, and this happens because to- 
gether with the knowledge of God comes the spiritual 
power of Scripture and the spiritual wisdom and knowledge 
of creation, through which God is manifested in ways that 
are proper to each. Moreover, through Moses and Elijah, 
who were standing on either side of Him (and this is what 
remains for us to consider), they received, through true con- 
templation, multiple ways of understanding the mysteries of 
which these two figures are types. [1161A} 


Contemplation of Moses and Elijah 


{1} In the first place, it was through Moses and Elijah that 
the disciples received the most pious notion that the teach- 
ing of both the law and the prophets must always be pres- 
ent together with God the Word, for they are from Him 
and speak of Him, and have been established and built up 
around Him. 


{Additional contemplations of Moses and Elijah}** 


{2} Through these same two figures the disciples were 
taught that the company of the Word includes wisdom and 
kindness, for it is with wisdom that the Word decrees what 
things are to be performed and what things are prohibited, 
a wisdom of which Moses was the type (for we believe that 
the ability to legislate properly comes from wisdom); and 
it is with kindness that the Word exhorts and leads back to 
divine life those who have slipped away from it, for which 
Elijah is [1161B} the type, and signifies the fullness of the 
prophetic gift, for the ability to call back with compassion 
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vv Y peta pitavOpwniac éEntotpogy, Ho KNpvKas tobs 
Tpoprytas yiwwoKoyper. 
AMy Eig adtobs y’ 

I’. "H yvoow xai nadeiav, Tv pév Sti Kadod Te Kai 
KaKOD THs cidHoEws Toic avOpwroig dmapyeEl MapEeKTIKds. 
Aéiwxa yap, pnol, mpd mpoownov cov THY Gwiv Kai tov 
Oavatov [Dt 30:19], £9’ @ thy pév éAziv aipeioBa, tov 5é 
Qvyety, Kai Ut] Wo KAA mEpineceiv EE ayvoiac tH xeipovt, 
énep Mwiions menpaywso avnyopevtal, apotunav év 
EavT@ THs dAnOEias Ta obUPoAA: THY Sé StI THV TOIs Evav- 
tloig avédnv xpwpévwv Kata tov TopanaA, ob nadevti¢ 
"Miiac 6 péyas éyéveto, Kal pryvivtwv adtaxpitws Ta 
dpKta, THs adtvagopiag éoti KoAaoTIKdc, Kai TOV Navte- 
ABs TH kaxG npooteOeipevwv tH Avoiav kai tv THOpw- 
ow eic Evvotav &ywv, Ws Adyos, Kai aloOnov. 


‘AAAN Eis abtovcs 8 

A’. "H mpakww Kai Sewpiay, tiv pév wo Kaxiac avaipe- 
TK, Kai Kdopov Si émbdeifews apetw@v todg bi adtijc 
ayouévous navteAdc kata Sid0eotw Ttépvovoay, wo Mw- 
bors THs Aiybxtov tdv ‘loparA, Kai Beloig vdpots tod 
IIvebpatog ebreiOdc naSevovoav ayeo8ar thy 8 we 
eidoug Kai bAns apnalovoay, wo tov "HAiav tO éx mvpdc 
dpya {4 Kings 2:11], kal Oe@ S14 yuwoews npooayovodv 
te kal ovvantovoay bnd oapkis und’ dttobv Bapovpevouc, 
Sia tHV tod Kat’ abtihv vopov aBétnow, A exdpoet Kad’ 


otiodv ext toig KatopOwpact pAeyopévonc, Sia tH 
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those who have gone astray is characteristic of divine kind- 
ness, of which we know the prophets to be heralds. 


{3} Or they are types of knowledge and instruction. 
Knowledge, on the one hand, insofar as it enables us to dis- 
cern good from evil, for I have set before your face, Moses says, 
life and death, so that you might choose the one and reject 
the other, and not out of ignorance fall into evil mistaking 
it for the good—a choice which Moses is said correctly to 
have made, thereby prefiguring in himself the symbols of 
the truth. Instruction, on the other hand, is prefigured by 
the great Elijah, for he instructed all those who had shame- 
lessly moved against Israel, and who indiscriminately mixed 
what should be kept separate; {1161C] and he punished 
those who were indifferent as well as those who had given 
themselves wholly to evil, rationally guiding them from 
mindlessness to proper thinking, and from dullness to sense. 


{4} Or ascetic practice and contemplation. The former 
destroys evil, and by the demonstration of its wondrous vir- 
tues it cuts off desire for the world in those whom it leads— 
just as Moses led Israel out of Egypt—and by means of the 
Spirit’s divine laws teaches them to obey its leadership. The 
latter, insofar as it catches them up from form and matter, 
like the chariot of fire that took Elijah, leading them through 
knowledge to union with God, without the weight of the 
flesh (the laws of which have been cast aside), or without be- 
ing burned by the fire of their accomplishments, owing to 
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ovvnppEevny taicg Svtws apetaic Spocov tij¢ aTwyelac tod 
avevuatos {see Mt 5:3}. 
"ANN eis abtods €’ 

E’. "H ndédw ta kata tov yapov Kai thy ayapiav 
pvotpia Tapa tH Adyw elvart pavOdvovtes S14 Mwi- 
oéwc, tod Sta tov yauov tis Velag Epactod yevéoOa 
Sdkns pr KwAvOEvtos, Kai Sa "HAiov, tod navtedws ya- 
pxiig ovvageiag KaBapod Stapeivavtoc, ola tod Adyou 
Kai Ocod tods AOyw tadta iPdvovtac, Kata tos Bewda< 
Trept abt@yv Keipsévoug vopous, Eavt@ pvotikds ecionor- 
eio8at KnpvTtovtoOsS. 

‘AAXy eig abtovs ot’ 

XT’. "H Wwij¢ Kai Oavatov S14 tev abtmv Kupiov m- 
otws Svta tov Adyov mAnpopopobvpEvot. 
"AAAY gig adtovs CF 

Z’."H kai td mavtas Civ t@ Oe@ kai pndéva ravtehws 
Tap’ abt vexpov etvat 614 tHv abt@v pavOavovtes, TAtVv 
tov éavtov tH auaptia vexpwoavtos {see Rom 6:10-11} 
Kai TH éxovoiw mpdc ta TAON por tod Adyou Eavtov 
anoxdwavtos. 

‘AdAy gig adtods 1 

H’. "H xédw mpdg tov Adyov wo aAn@eiav Svta [see 
John 14:6] xat’ avapopav eivai te kai brdpyerv tobs 
tHTOVS TOV pvoTHpiwy, Kai cig abtov ovvayeoOal, Tis TE 
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their poverty of spirit, which like a cooling dew is mixed with 
true virtues. [1161D} 


{5] Or, again, the disciples learned that the mysteries 
of marriage and celibacy stand equally next to the Word, in- 
sofar as marriage did not impede Moses from becoming a 
lover of the divine glory, whereas Elijah remained com- 
pletely free of any marital bond, for the Word of God pro- 
claims that He mystically adopts as His sons those who live 
in either of these ways through reason and in accordance 
with the divinely established laws concerning them. 


[6] Or the presence of these same two figures faithfully 
assured the disciples that the Word is Lord of life and 
death.*? [1164A] 


{7} Or, through the same two they learned that all are 
alive in God and that absolutely no one who is next to Him 
is dead, except those who have deadened themselves 
through sin, and who by their voluntary embrace of the pas- 
sions have cut themselves off from the Word. 


[8] Or, again, they were enlightened to understand that 
the types of these mysteries exist for and refer to the Lord, 
inasmuch as He is the truth, and that, whether they be legal 
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vourkys Kal THS TpopytiKis mpayyateiac we dpyyv Kai 
tédoc [see Apc 21:6, 22:13], EQUTAYWYODVTO. 
‘AM Eig avtovs 0’ 

©’. "H ta peta Oedv navta Kai &x Oeod yeyovoéta, 
TOUTEOTL THY QUO THY SvTWV Kai TOV XPOvoV, Tapa TH 
Org évta ovvexgalvedOat dAnOds paivopévw, Kata TO 
EPuKToy, Ws aitiw Kal nomty. Qv tod pév xpdvov thm0¢ 
av cin Mwioris, od pdovov we xpdvov kal tod Kat’ adtov 
apiWyod SdaoKahos (Cbtos yap mpwtosg Tov Kata tHv 
yéveotv Tod KdoLOU xpdvov HpiOunoe), Kal Ww xpoviKis 
yevopevog Aatpeiag KaOnyntjs, aAAa Kal wo ph ovv- 
eloepxopevos Exeivols owpatikw@s eig THY Katdnavotw Gv 
mpdg tH Deiacg KaOnynoato énayyeAiac® [see Dt 34:4-5; 
Ps 94(95):11; Hbr 3:16~-4:1] totodtov yap Kai 6 xpdévoc, ob 
p8avwy 7 ovvepxdpevos Kata TH Kivnoty exeivoig odbc 
mpdc tiv Veiav tod pEAAOVTOS aid@vos Gwhv TéEpuKe Tapa- 
néunetv. Inoovv yap Exe tov navtdsc dvta Kat xpovov Kai 
aidvos d:adoxov, Kav ci dAdws of Adyol tod Xpdvov ev TH 
Og Stapévworv, Wo SnAoi pvotik@s | Tod év Epryyw 
S08évtosg vopov 814 Mwiaéwe toicg tv yiv AaPodot tis 
Katacxécews ovveicodoc. Aimy yap éotw 6 xpévoc, Stav 
OTH THs KtvyoEws, Kal ypdvoc éotiv 6 aiwv, Otav pEeTpHTat 
Kivioel PEPOPEVOS, Ws elvat Tov LEV aidva, iva ws Ev Spw 
nepthaBwv eixw, Xpovov totepnuévoy Kivrjsews, TOV S& 
XpOvov ai@va Kivyoet pEetpobpEevov. 

Tis 5& pboews HaAiac, 05 pdvov we tods Kad’ Eavtdv 
ahwBytovs pvrdtac Adyous, Kai TO én’ abtoig Kata 
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ordinances or prophetic utterances, they all converge in 
Him, for He is their beginning and end. 


{9} Or they learned that when God truly appears within 
vision (to the extent that this is possible), everything that 
comes after God and has been created by Him, that is, the 
nature of beings and time, is seen together with Him, for He 
is their cause and their maker.” Of these, Moses would be 
the figure of time, not only {1164B] because he is the teacher 
of time and its reckoning (for he was the first to count time 
from the creation of the world), but also as the leader of 
temporal worship, and because he did not enter bodily into 
the divinely promised place of rest together with those who 
were under his leadership. For such is the nature of time: 
by its movement it neither goes before nor marches in step 
with those whom it sends into the divine life of the age to 
come. For it has Jesus,*' who is the successor of all time and 
every age, even if the principles of time should abide dif- 
ferently in God, as is indicated by the entrance of the law 
(which had been given in the wilderness through Moses) to- 
gether with those who entered the land promised to them.” 
For when its motion is stilled, time is the age, and the age is 
time, as carried along and {1164C] measured by motion, so 
that the age—in order to give it a definition—is time de- 
prived of motion, whereas time is the age measured by mo- 
tion. 

As for Elijah, he is the image of nature, not simply be- 
cause he preserved inviolate the principles of his own 
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YvOunv gpdvynpa tponis tis Ex raBovS EhevOepov, aAAa 
Kai we év Kpicet nadetwv, oldv tig pvoixds vopos, tobs 
rapa pvow tH Pboe xpwpévouc. Totodtov yap Kai H 
gboic, tTods adtiv napagOeipety Entyeipodvtacs tocodtOV 
xohdlovoa, écov tod napa pvow Civ éxrtnSevovot, TH ph 
dAny abtijg pvoicdic Ett KextHoOa THs Pdcews tH Siva- 
uv, pewwOEvtac dn THs Kat’ adtiw aptidtntos Kal Sid 
todto KoAaCopévoug, We EavTtois dBovAws TE Kal APpdvws 
Sta tig WPdc TO ph Gv vevoEws TOD elvai tapexopevous THV 
Eder. 
‘AdAn eis abtovs 

lV’. lows 8 kai tiv vontiy Kai thy alcOnniyv Ktiow éxe- 
o6ai tod Snpiovpyod Adyov tic eindv 514 Mwiioéwes Kai 
"HAlov, thH¢ dAnPeiag ob dtapaptaver. Ov tijs pév aioOyt¥¢ 
Mwiiorjs Adyov éxéxel, Wc b1d Yéveotv Kai POopav yevopE- 
vos, Kabac 1 nepi abtod iotopia SyAoi, Thy yéevvnow® Kai 
tov Pavatov abtod KatayyéAdovaa [see Ex 2:1-2; Dt 34:5]. 
Towoitov yap Kai aio®yth Ktloig, apy eyvwopevyy 
yevécews éxovoa Kal diapOopas wpiopévov tédog éAzi- 
Lovoa. Tis 5@ vontiis Hiiac, &>¢ obte yévynot’’ abtod 
THs TEpl abtod uNnvvodtons lotoplac, Kav el yey TAL, 
obte piv tH Sta Savatov pOopav éaiCecOai SpCopévne, 
xav el teOviEetat. Totodtov yap Kal 4 vont) Ktiotc, obte 
apy yevésews avOpwnotg Katadnrov éxovoa, Kav ei 
yeyévytat Kai Hpxtat Kai éx tod pr Svtoc eig tO elvar 
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nature (along with the deliberative frame of mind appropri- 
ate to these principles) free from any change due to passion, 
but because he taught by judging, like a kind of natural law, 
those who twist nature to unnatural ends. For such is na- 
ture, punishing those who undertake to violate it to the de- 
gree that they actually live in unnatural opposition to it, by 
not allowing them to acquire naturally all of nature’s power, 
for they have been partially deprived of its very integrity 
and for this they are punished, since it is they themselves 
who pointlessly and foolishly {1164D} have procured this 
lack of existence by inclining toward nonbeing.™ 


{10] Equally, if someone should say that Moses and Elijah 
represent the intelligible and sensible creation, held to- 
gether by the Creator Word, he would not miss the mark of 
truth. Of these, Moses corresponds to the sensible creation, 
since it is clear that his life was subject to change and cor- 
ruption, for in Scripture we read of his birth and death. For 
such is the sensible creation: it has a recognizable beginning 
(which is the beginning of change), [1165A] and awaits a de- 
finitive end (which is the end of the corruption that causes 
it to change). Elijah, on the other hand, corresponds to the 
intelligible creation, for Scripture says nothing about his 
coming into being, or even if he was born at all, or if he was 
subject to the corruption of death, or whether or not he 
died. For such is the intelligible creation: it has no beginning 
discernable to man, neither is it obvious to us that it was 
brought into being from out of nothing, or that it awaits a 
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Tapiiktat, obte téAocg tod elvar Sia POopas Wplopévov 
éxdéxetat. Td yap avwreBpov puaikas Exet Aabotoa napa 
Oc0b6, tod obdtwe abtiv Sypovpyfjoat Gednoavtos. 


31b. ‘AAAn ovvextixh Sewpia eic 
THY Metapdpqwoiw® 


Ei 5é tw pr neptepyotepog tod Séovto¢ elvat Soxe, cai 
Etepov péya te Kai Belov, we olyai, x tH Beiag Metapop- 
QWOEWS PLOTHPLOV Huy avagaivetal, Kai TWV eipnuevwv 
Aaunpdtepov. Oluat yap tobcs Kabdrov Sv0 tig Beodoyias 
TpdMOVLE PLOTIKHS DonyeioBal ta Eni TOD Spovg Kata tiv 
Metapdpowor Seonpent Spapatovpyjpata, tov te npo- 
Hyotpevv pnpt Kai andodv xai avaitiov, kai 51a pons 
Kai mavtedods anogdcews Td Oetov Wo aANOGc> Kata- 
PdoKovta Kai THY dnEpoyTV adbtod 5! agaciag Sedvrwe 
oepvovovta, kai Tov éxdpevoy tobtw Kai obvOetov Sid 
Katapacews peyaronpen@s éx twv aitiatwv bnoypda- 
povta: ols, Kata td Svvatdy avOpwnoig eidévai, H mepi 
Ocod te Kai tov Deiwv éexawpovpévn yvoors Sia tHv 
TpocPuay tuiv ovebdrwv mpdcg apPotépovs NHyac ayer 
tod tpdnovc, St evoeBods tav Svtwy Katavorcews 
ALMOTEPwY HIV EgioTMaa Tobs Adyous, Kai Tod LEV mpo- 
tépov nav 16 brép aicOnot cbuBodov elvat 5iSdaoxKovea, 
tod 5& Sevtépov ta Kat’ aicOnow g8pototixa eivan nardev- 
ovoa peyahoupyrpata. ‘Ex yap tav bxip aicOnow ovu- 
Bodwy thy dxép Adyov Kai vody ddnVetav elvar povov m- 


otevouev, nepi tod ti kai mac Kai dxoiav elvat Kai Tod Kai 
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definitive end determined by a process of decay and corrup- 
tion. For it is by nature imperishable, having received this 
quality from God, who willed in such fashion to create it. 


31b. An additional, concise contemplation 
of the Transfiguration [1165B} 


At the risk of appearing overly inquisitive about these 
matters, there is, as it seems to me, another mystery re- 
vealed to us in the divine Transfiguration, great and divine 
and more luminous than what has so far been mentioned. I 
think that the dramatic events, so befitting of God, which 
took place on the mountain during the Transfiguration, se- 
cretly indicate the two general modes of theology. The first 
is simple and uncaused, and verily affirms the Divine solely 
through a complete denial, properly honoring divine tran- 
scendence by absolute silence. The second is composite, and 
magnificently describes the Divine by means of positive af- 
firmations based on its effects. With these, and within the 
limits of human understanding, the exalted knowledge of 
God and divine realities leads us, through symbols appropri- 
ate for us, [1165C] to these two ways of theology. Through 
reverent understanding of created beings, this knowledge 
places before us the inner principles of both, teaching us 
that everything that transcends the senses is a symbol of the 
first way, whereas the symbol of the second is the sum of all 
the magnificent objects of sense perception. For it is only 
through the symbols that are beyond the senses that we be- 
lieve in the truth that exists beyond reason and intellect, yet 
what this truth is in itself, and how, and of what kind, and 
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mote und’ Sdw¢ toAuwvtes oxometv f Evvoetv avexdpevot, 
THs EYXEtphoews tO doeBic napartobpevor éx Sé tv Kat 
aloOnovy, W¢ Hptv Eott Suvardv, Kat’ Evvoiav povov ioxva¢ 
Tig MEpi Oeod ywwoews tas cixaciac AapPavovtes navta 
avtov eivai payev dca éx tHv abTod NOMUATwV ws aitiov 
tyvwpioaper. 


31¢c. “Ott kai Eavtod tom0s 6 Kbptog yéyovev kata 
THY éavtod 1a capKds oikovopiav” 


ZKomrowpev Sé ei pt Kald> éexdotw tov eipnpévwv 
Tpomwv Kata THY Oeiav éxeivyy tod Kupiov Metaydpqw- 
OW Kai Gop@c Evunapyxet Td obyPodrov. "Eder yap adtov 
Kad’ Has atpéxtws KtioOyvat SV Gpetpov pravOpwriav 
katadefduevov Eavtod yevéodat tov Kai obpBodoy, kal 
napadei~at é& gavtod ovpPolixds éavtdv, xai 81 éavtod 
PALVOLEVOD Tpdc EaVTOV Apavws Tavtn KpUTTOPEVOV YEI- 
paywyrnoat trv dnacav xtiow kai Tig APavods Kal navtwv 
éxéKetva Kpupiopvotov Kai bx’ oddevds THV Svtwv ovdevi 
TO obvoAoV tpdxw vonOFva A AEXOrvat Svvapyévngs anet- 
piag tac éxqaveic 514 capKxdc Deoupyias avOpwnots mapa- 
oxeiv®! prlavOpwnws unvopata. 
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when and whence it might be, we do not dare to probe into, 
nor do we even so much as tolerate the formation of an in- 
tellectual conception concerning it, declining to involve 
ourselves in any such act of irreverence. Instead, from the 
symbols which fall within the range of our senses, our mind 
takes, to the extent possible for us, and only roughly at that, 
the likenesses of the knowledge of God, and we say that He 
is all things insofar as we have come to know Him, from His 
creations, as their cause. [1165D] 


31c. That the Lord became a type of Himself 
through His dispensation in the flesh 


Let us now consider how appropriately and wisely the 
symbol of each of these two modes of theology is present 
in the divine Transfiguration of the Lord. For in His mea- 
sureless love for mankind, there was need for Him to be cre- 
ated in human form (without undergoing any change), and 
to become a type and symbol of Himself, presenting Him- 
self symbolically by means of His own self,* and, through 
the manifestation of Himself, to lead all creation to Himself 
(though He is hidden and totally beyond all manifestation), 
and to provide human beings, in a human-loving fashion, 
with the visible divine actions of His flesh as signs of His in- 
visible infinity, [168A] which is totally transcendent, and 
secretly hidden, which no being, in absolutely any way what- 
soever, can capture in thought or language. 
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31d. Oewpia tod dotpayavtos 
Tpoownov tov Kupiov 


Td toivvy e@s tod Npoownov tod Kupiov 16 vixrjoav™ 
tis avOpwnivys aioOrycews tH évepyetay, tov tpdzov St- 
etbmov Tog paxapioig anootddotc® tHS Kat’ andgactv 
wvotikis Beodoyiac, Kad’ bv 1 paxapia Kai ayia Oedtys 
Kat’ ovoiav gotiv bmepappntos Kai bmEpayvwotos Kai 
mdaonsg aneipiag aneipaxic éEnpnuévyn, 008’ iyvocg dAws 
Katadnyews, Kav Widdv, toig pet’ adthv Katadeiyaca, 
ovdé THY MGs Kav TOGWS fh adh Kai povas éott Kal Tplas 
évvotav épieiod Tivt TOV dvtwv, éxeidy Unde ywpeioBat 
ktioet TO dxtiotov méguxe, uNdé Teptvoeiobat toic me- 
TEepaopevois TO AnEtpov. 


31e. Oewpia cic ta Qava tod Kupiov évSipata 


Tov 82 katagatixov tpdnov sic te TOV Kat’ évépyetav 
mpovoidy te kai kpiotv d1aipobuevov: TOV pév Kat’ évép- 
yetav, tov éx xaddoviic xai ueyéBoug tHv Ktiopdtwv [Wis 
13:5] THY epi tod Syptovpyov eivat tWV SAwY Tov Oedv 
cionyoupevov SrhAwory, d14 tov Aaunpwv EoOnudtwv tod 
Kupiov SnAoto8at, anep cic ta Qatvopneva Ktiopata mpo- 
exAaPwv 6 Adyos anéderkev. 
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31d. Contemplation of the shining 
face of the Lord 


Thus the light of the Lord’s face, which overcame the ac- 
tivity of human sense perception, formed within the blessed 
apostles the negative mode of mystical theology, according 
to which the blessed and holy Godhead, according to its es- 
sence, is beyond ineffability and unknowability, for it infi- 
nitely transcends all infinity. To the beings which exist after 
it, the Godhead does not leave behind even the slightest 
trace of itself that can be apprehended by them, giving up to 
none of them anything of itself that could be used to form a 
concept about how, or to what extent, {1168B} it is at once a 
Monad and a Trinity, since by its nature the uncreated can- 
not be contained by any created thing, nor can the unlim- 
ited be circumscribed as an object of thought by things that 
are limited. 


31re. Contemplation of the Lord’s luminous garments 


The same light also formed within the apostles the af- 
firmative mode of theology, which is divided into modes 
concerned with activity, providence, and judgment. The 
mode concerned with activity is grounded in the beauty and 
magnificence of creation, and indicates that God is the Creator 
of everything, which is evident in the brightly shining gar- 
ments of the Lord, which our discourse has already estab- 
lished as signifying the visible objects of creation. {1168C] 
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31f. Oewpia GAN cig TOV Mwiojy 


Tov 52 kata mpdvoiav tpdr0v 514 tod Mwiicéwe onpai- 
veoOat, Wo MAAS PIAavOpwrnwes EEaipovpevny tods Kaxia 
ovvenputvous, Kai tobs TpéT0Vs OpHS TOIs AvVOpwToOIG 
Sianoixi\Aovoay tis tpoc Ta Oeia Kai diAa Kai dowpata 
and THY DAIKOV Kai POapTav Kai owpatikav éExdnpiac, 
Kai toic Oeiotg vouots Emtotnpovws éEpeidovca. 


31g. Oewpia adAn ei tov Hiiav 


Tov 3é tig Kpicews tpozov Sta tod "HAiov unvdecBa, 
ws Adyw tE Kai Epyw Tods pév Kat’ dkiav tipwpovpEévne, 
tovs 5é nepierobons Sia tod Kata thy broKemevny BAnV 
TE Kal NOLOTHTA THs ApETis | THs Kakiacg Exdotw Tpoo- 
popus adtijv appdfecOa. Tadta yap navta ta mpoOEw- 
pnSévta kata Tov mapdvta ths ayiac [pagrtis tonov Mw- 
boris te Kai HAlac, we évijiv uddtota tobs ta Oeia tUTIKHSG 
SV éavtav broypagovtas mpaypuata, év tois Kad’ Eavtodv 
éxatepog xpdovoig xaO’ iotopiav cipyaoavto, éupeptic 
éyovta mpd ta eipnuéva kata tov tic Sewpiac tpdrov. 


3Ih. Oewpia mepl THs TPd¢ TOV 
Kvptov xata trv Metapopqworv 
SiaréEewso Mwiicéwe xai “HAiov 


"Ex S€ tod ovAAaXetv abtobs TH Kupiw, kai mv Eodov 
Aéyew fv EueAAe zAnpobv év Tepovoadny [Lk 9:31}, ob povov 


Thy én adt@ Sia vopou Kai TpopNtov mpoKexnpuvypEevny 
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31f. Another contemplation of Moses 


The mode concerned with providence is signifiedthrough 80 


Moses, since providence lovingly rescues from deception 
those who have been apprehended by evil, and in its wis- 
dom provides them with diverse ways for their passage from 
what is material, corrupt, and bodily, to what is divine, im- 
material, and bodiless, supporting them wisely by means of 
the divine laws. 


31g. Another contemplation of Elijah 
The mode of judgment is disclosed through Elijah, since 


it punishes by word and deed those who deserve punish- 
ment, and deals with others by means of [1168D] adapting 
itself in accordance with the underlying matter and quality 
of their virtues and vices, applying its judgment suitably to 
each. For all these things that we have considered in our ex- 
amination of this passage of Holy Scripture were accom- 
plished by Moses and Elijah, each one in his own time, as a 
series of historical events that—to the extent that they were 
accomplished by those who in a symbolic fashion sketch out 
by themselves the divine realities —lead us to what has been 
said in the previous contemplations. 


3th. Contemplation of the words addressed to 
the Lord by Moses and Elijah at the time 
of the Transfiguration 


From having conversed with the Lord, and having spoken 
about His {1169A] departure which He was to accomplish in Fe- 
rusalem, Moses and Elijah not only learned of the fulfillment 
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TOV LVOTHpiwy ExPaorv E51SdoKovto, ddr’ tows Kai TO pH 
Anmtov elvar undevi kaBdhov tov Svtwv Td MéEpas THs 
appritov epi td nav BovAfic tod Cod kai tHv Ex’ avTH 
Beiwv oixovomiav, TAHV THS pEYaANs abtod mpovoiag Kai 
Kpicews, 50 dv cig td povw TH O€@ mpoeyvwoptvov TEhoc 
tO Nav edtaKtwo éneiyetat, STEP TavtEs pév Spoiws 
nyvonoav cata td Ti mote elvat Kai mH>o Kai nolov Kal 
OTE, udvor SF GANOA Ldvov éxEyvwoav EoecOat oi THv 
Woxiy apetaic exxaBapavtes ayo, Kai mpdc ta Ota tH 
pomhy abtiis SAnv thy voepav OAIKws peETEyKAivavtes, 
avis, Ws eineiv, THs KaBd\ov TMV dpata@v PioEWws, &t av 
ovviotacBa néguKe tpdnwy, tO TEhos THs Tapobons ab- 
THIS edKooIas, uovovovyi Stapprysnv Powers, axobaav- 
TES. 


32. Oewpia voix nepi tod téAOG ef 
avayKns Exetv TOV KOopLoV 


Tlepia8proavtes yap, a> évijv pddiota, émotpovus 
TOV Tapdvta Kdopov, kal Tav év abts TotKiAws aAANAOIG 
OVVNPLOOLévwv GWHATWY, TOV OVVENTVYPEVOV KAT Ev- 
votav gopa@s éanAwoavtes Oyov edpov Ta pév AdTHYV 
aioO8nta Kai avtiAnmra® Kai caBodtka, ta $2 aioOntiKa 
Kai avtiAnrtixa Kai pepixd, navta $ mao neptexopeva 
te Kai nepttpendpeva TH ExaAayf] tis TEpi ExaotoV Toads 
iStotHt0¢. Tois pev yap aicOntois neptéxetat cata pba 
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of the mysteries concerning His departure, which were pro- 
claimed in advance through the law and the prophets, but 
equally that the fulfillment of God’s ineffable plan for the 
universe, contained within His divine dispensations, was 
completely beyond the comprehension of beings. All that 
could be known was His great providence and judgment, 
through which the universe is led in an orderly manner to an 
end known in advance only to God. No one else knew what 
it would be, or how it would take place, or what form it 
would take, or when it would occur; the only ones who in 
truth knew simply that it wou/d take place were the saints, 
who purified their souls by means of the virtues, and who 
tilted the whole balance of their intellective power to divine 
things, and thus they heard, if I may put it this way, the uni- 
versal nature of visible beings, through [1169B} the modes 
by which they are naturally constituted, all but explicitly 
proclaiming the end of this present harmonious order. 


32. Anatural contemplation that the world must 
necessarily come to an end 


For to the best of their ability, and with their higher sci- 
ence, the saints carefully observed the present world, and 
the bodies within it, which in various ways are intercon- 
nected, and when with their mind they had wisely unfolded 
the principles implicit within these bodies, they discovered 
that some of these bodies are sensible, apprehensible, and 
universal, while others sense, apprehend, and are particu- 
lar, and that all of them are contained in the others, and all 
of them mutate into the others by the interchange of their 
individual properties. For beings possessing the power to 
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ta aioOytiKka, ta 5é aicOyta tots ais@ntiKols Kat’ aio8n- 
atv, Ws avtiAnnta. Kai nadw ta pév KaQdAov toils pept- 
KOig Kata dAdoiwowv, ta 82 pEpiKa toig KaBdAov Kata 
avadvow mepttpendueva pOeipeta. Kai tev pév Sia tH¢ 
TOV GAAwV PBopas 1 yeveotc Apxetat,”” twHv 5é 51a THS TOV 
dAAwy yevéoews 1) POOpa entyiveta,* TaV yap KaBdov 
} mpds GAAnAa cbvodoc THV pEpIkay NoLOvpEVN THY YévE- 
ow GArrwv TH adAoiwoe éEoti POopa, Kai TOV ab PEpIkdv 
Hf kata SidAvow Tis cvvOécews”? mpdc Ta KaBdAOV AvaAv- 
otc THY P8opav Exetadyovoa THY KaBdAov Eoti Stapovr 
Kai yéveots. Kai tabthyv elvar pabdvtes tod aicO@ntod” 
Kdopov TH ovotaow, Thy eic GAANAa TOV Ev abTH owpa- 
tw, & dv kai év olg bpéotnKe Sr AAAWwV POopav Kai 
d&AAoiworv, axodovOws Sia tig Kata Qdotw doTaToV Kai 
d&AAowtHS Kai GAAote GAws Pepopévng te Kai wepitpe- 
Topévys KaQddov tev & ov ovvéotyKe owpdtwv iSidtn- 
tog tiv && avayKns cad’ cippdv yevnoopévny adtod ovv- 
tédeiay exadevOnoav ov« elvat Svvatov, odte pry AoytKis 
ovvécews aidiov pavat TO ur Woattws éxov dei, Sixa TPO- 
Tis Kai ths oiavodv dAAOIWWoEWS, AAAA PUpiotg oKEdav- 
vbpEvoV TpOTOI Kal mEpitpeTdpEvov, dpOW> hoyioapeEvoL. 
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sense are by nature contained among objects of sensation, 
while the objects are contained in sensory beings through 
sense perception, [1169C] inasmuch as they are sensible. 
And, again, universals are contained by particulars through 
alteration, whereas particulars mutate into universals when 
they are destroyed by dissolution. And the coming into be- 
ing of the former is inaugurated by the destruction of the 
latter, while the destruction of the latter comes about 
through the generation of the former, for the combination 
of one universal with another, which brings more particu- 
lars into being, is a process of alteration that results in the 
destruction of the universal, whereas the reduction of par- 
ticulars to universals, through the dissolution of their com- 
position, is at once the cause of their destruction and the 
ongoing existence and creation of universals.” The saints, 
having realized that this is the constitution of the sensible 
world, namely, that the bodies from which and in which the 
world subsists are caught in a process of mutual destruction 
and alteration from one into the other, from which it fol- 
lows that [1169D} the primary property of bodies is a natu- 
ral condition of instability and alteration, so that today they 
are carried along and mutated in one way, and tomorrow 
in another—having realized this, the saints learned that the 
world in due sequence will necessarily come to an end, for 
they rightly gathered that it is not possible, nor rationally 
coherent, to consider as eternal that which is not always the 
same, nor immune from change and alteration, but instead 
is scattered and changed in a myriad of ways. 
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33. Oewpia obvtopos nepi tod péhAoVTOSG 
aidvoc, Kai ti Td yadopa éoti Td petakd 
O05 kai avOpanwvy, cai tic” 6 Aalapos 
Kai 6 KdAnog tod Tatpiapxov [see Lk 16:19-31] 


EvtedOev t&v Spwyévwv bnepavw yevopuevot peyado- 
Qvac tod navtws éoopévov tHV SAWV KaTEcTOYdcavTO 
TEPATOS, év @ Tt TV SvtwWV OVKETL PEPOV EoTI Kai PEpopE- 
vov, obdé tig oddevds TO cbvoAOY KivyoIg NayldtHTOSG 
ApPprytov, THY TMV PEepopévwv TE Kal KIVOLPEVWV Popav TE 
Optoapévns Kai kivnow. I1pdc 5 yevéoBa kata voiv émi- 
Qvunoavtes, Ett tv bnd POopav nepixeipevot capKa [see 
1 Cor 15:42} éuppdvwe tO petakd Oeod cai avOpwrawv 
xXdoua SéByoav, oapxds Kai Kdopov Kata thy oxéotw 
Exovoiws anoyevouevol. Xdoua yap ws ddAnOac poPepov 
te kai péya petak&d [see Lk 16:26] Oeod Kai avOpwrwv 
éotiv 1] Tpds TO O@pa Kai TOV KOopOV TodTOV oTOpyH Kal 
S1d8eorg. Qv yevvaiws thy otépnot xaipwv otép—ac 6 
Adlapos (ac SnAoi # te vVoc0¢ Kai H Tevia, HY Lev THY TPdG 
TOV Kdopov, dé thy Apdc TO GHya notovpévyn adTH 
a&Motpiwoww) thy év KdAnotg ABpadp KatnkiwOn AaPeiv 
avanavow [Lk 16:22; see 16:23], TOV TOUTOIG MPOOTETHKOTA 
TAobvoiov tw ageis ths avéoews, undév GAdXo tig Sa 
oapKds woernBévta Cwijc, KAY tod én’ adty anepavtws 
KohalecBat, we odte Thy Tapodoav Cwryv éxovta, fv r0O1- 
oa LdvHV Hondleto, AKpAaTHTOV Poet Kata THY pedoww 
bnapyovoay, obte tiv THs uEMAovons peTadayxeiv SvvapeE- 
vov, mpdc fiv apyds navtanact Stépetve kai avépactoc, 
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33. A concise contemplation of the future 
age, of the chasm between God and 
man, and of Lazarus and the bosom 

of the patriarch Abraham 


In passing from visible things to what is beyond them, 84 
{1172A] the saints brilliantly foresaw the end of all things, 
which is bound to come at some point in the future, usher- 
ing in a condition in which no beings will move or be moved, 
for there will be no movement at all, but rather an ineffable 
stillness that will contain the flow and motion of whatever is 
carried along and moved. Desiring in their intellect to attain 
this condition, even though they were still clothed in cor- 
ruptible flesh, the saints prudently crossed over the chasm 
that exists between God and man, voluntarily abandoning 
their relation to the flesh and the world, because affection 
and proclivity for the body and this present world are truly a 
great and fearsome chasm between God and man. And it was 
precisely of these that Lazarus was deprived, owing to his 
sickness and poverty, since the former estranges us from the 
body, and the latter from the world. Enduring this depriva- 
tion nobly and with joy, [1172B} he was granted rest in the 
bosoms of Abraham.® The rich man, on the other hand, who 
was engrossed in material things, found himself outside of 
this repose, receiving no benefit from his life in the flesh 
other than to be eternally punished for it. For whereas his 
sole desire was to lay hold of the present life, he failed to 
take possession of it, since by nature it flows on relentlessly 
and cannot be grasped. Neither was he able to acquire a 
share in the future life, which he wholly neglected and for 
which he had not the slightest desire, for by its very nature 
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povoic Exeivois ovppdecBat toic adtrv dAOCKEpss AYaTN- 
oact Tepuxvias Kai tod mpdc adv eivexa nd80v Tavta 
ta dAyetva mpoObywe ped’ NSovij¢ bropetvact. 

KéAnoug 8 ABpaay axobovtes” [Lk 16:23] tov éx onép- 
patos ABpadu tov Kata odpKa Hiv émipavévta vonoopEV 
Ocdv [see Gal 3:16], tov Svtwo TavtwV ywpntikdv® Kai 
Tao toig akiots tis xapttos dvakdyws tH Kat’ apeTyv 
éKdoTov Totti te Kai MocdtHTI, oldv trvacg Siapopovs 
voudsc [see John 10:9] dpepw@e éavtov émmpepifovta Kai Tots 
petéxovow ob8' dnwoodv ovvdiatepvop_evov, Sia TV KATA 
gvow atpntov dvtétynta THs Evotntos, Kav nddwv™ Sia 
tiv diaq@opov akiav TOV pETexovtTwV Taic UEToYaisg Tapa- 
Sd—ws Kad’ Evwow Appyntov apopioTiKws ExipaivopLEVoV 
(olSev 6 Adyos). Ilpdg dv ovddeic Siabrvar Svvycetar 
Optwet xaipwv oapKdc, kai THs adtod uaKxapiac Sd—n> TH 
tod KOopov anaty TAgEov HdduEvoc, obd5é otHETal PETA 
Tov Tov Kdopov vikiaavtoc {see John 16:33] 6 tH KOopw 
HtmVeic Kai Ex’ abt@ kaxdc eidW¢ ayaddAdpevos. OOK 
elvat yap a€iov éxprvev h Oeia Sixatoovvn, tods tH Swf 
tatty Ta Kata TOV dvOpwrov nEptypagovtas, Kai TloUTw 
kai byeia owpatos Kai toig GAAOIs aEiwpact abpvvopE- 
vous, Kai todtTo pdvov paKkadptov Kpivovtac, ta 5& THIS 
Woxis ayaa nap’ obdév tWepEvouc, tHv Beiwv Kai aiw- 
viwv petadayetv ayadav, dv ob8’ Skws Egpdvticav, 51a 
THY NOAA mepi Ta bAKA ONOVdSTV dyvonoavtas Soov 
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that life joins itself only to those who love it with their 
whole being, and who in their desire for it have eagerly and 
with pleasure endured every manner of pain and discom- 
fort. 

When we hear of the bosoms of Abraham, we should think 
of God who appeared to us in flesh derived from the seed of 
Abraham, and who is truly able to contain all things, and 
who, to all who are worthy of His grace, [1172C] in propor- 
tion to the quality and quantity of each one’s virtue, divides 
Himself indivisibly in the form, as it were, of different dis- 
tributions, without in any way being separated into parts 
among those who share in Him, for the essence of His unity 
is by nature indivisible. And this is true even if, owing to the 
different degrees of worthiness among those who share in 
Him, He paradoxically appears in a separate manner within 
the many shares, according to the ineffable union (which 
the Word knows). No one who enjoys indulging the flesh 
will be able to pass over to Him, or who takes greater plea- 
sure in the deceptions of the world than in His blessed glory; 
neither will such a person be able to stand next to Him who 
conquered the world, since he himself has been defeated by 
the world and wrongly rejoices in his defeat. For divine jus- 
tice has judged that those who reduce human existence to 
this present life, [1172D] and who take pride in wealth, 
bodily health, and various honors, and who believe that 
these things alone constitute blessedness, reckoning the 
good things of the soul as having no value, will not be 
deemed worthy of receiving a share in the divine and eternal 
good things, to which they gave absolutely no thought, ow- 
ing to their overwhelming interest in material things, for 
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TAobtov Kai byeiag Kai T@V GAAwv mpookaipwv aya8@v 
ai apetai brepéxovory. 


34. Oewpia mepi apetav 


“Movai yap Kai obv Ttoic GAAotg ai apetai paxapiov 
Tovovaty tov avOpwnov. Meta pév tav GAwv kata mrha- 
TOG,” W> tig Ey TOV Ta Osia cOPaY, “pdvar 5é Kai Kad’ 
éavtacs, kata neptypapryv. Tav yap évtwv ta pév cata 
TEptypagryv voeita, we Siznyv [see Num 11:31], ta 5 Kata 
TAAtTOS, WS owpdc [see 4 Mcc 9:20]. Lwpod yap Kav Sb0 
pedipvovs apédrys, TO AettdpEvov pével OWPdc: Kai TH SE 
Kata TAATOS paKkaplotHtos &v APEAYS TA TOD OWpATOS Kai 
tov éxtos aya8d, katadinns Sé povac tac apetac, péver 
Kai obtwo avedAiméc tO LaKdptov. AvtdpKns yap Kad’ 
éavtiy t@ éxovtt mpdg evdaipoviav h apety. lag otv 
Kaxds &0Atoc, Kav navta ovAAnPSnv Exy ta Aeyopueva tis 
Yijs ayaa,” tHv dpetav égotepnutvoc Kai nag ayaQds 
waKxdploc, Kav navtwv gotépytat tev Ent yijc ayaVav, 
Exwv THs apEtis TV Aapxpdtnta, pEO’ Hg AdZapos tiv év 
KoAnots ABpadp avanavaw éxwv ayaddetan.’s 


35. Oewpia pvorkn, SU rg tov Oedv ex tHV 
Ktiopatwv oi ayiot £bt8aoKovto 


Odtw pév obv THY Ktiolw Katavornoavtes oi aytot Kai 
Tv evKoopiav avdtisg Kal thy dvadoyiav Kai tiv xpeiav, 
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they were completely ignorant of the extent to which the 
virtues transcend wealth, health, and other transient goods. 


34. Contemplation concerning the virtues 


For “the virtues by themselves and together with other 
things make man blessed. In conjunction with other things, 
they create a [1173A] general sense of blessedness,” as one of 
those who are wise in divine things has said, “whereas by 
themselves and in themselves, they create blessedness in a 
more restricted sense. For among beings, some are under- 
stood in a restricted sense, as in the case of two cubits, but 
others more generally, as in the case of a heap. Now if you 
were to remove two measures from a heap, what remains 
would still be a heap. So too, if you were to remove bodily 
things and other external goods from a general condition of 
blessedness, leaving only the virtues, the general condition 
of blessedness would remain undiminished. For to whomso- 
ever possesses it, virtue alone is sufficient in itself for happi- 
ness. But every vicious man is wretched, even if he possesses 
all the so-called good things of the earth,” for he is de- 
prived of the virtues. And every good man is blessed, even if 
he should be deprived of all the good things of the earth, for 
he has the shining light of the virtues, with which Lazarus 
now rejoices, being at rest in the bosom of Abraham. [1173B} 


35-A natural contemplation, through which the saints 
learned about God from created things [1176B} 


Having thus understood creation, including its harmoni- 
ous arrangement, relations of analogy, and the benefit each 
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Hv éxaotov mapéyetat TH navti, Kai wo Téera TavTa 
cOpWS TE Kai Mpovontikas KxaQ’ bv Sednpwrovpynvtar 
Aoyov SeSnptovpynpéva, Kai wc ody oldév te GAAws ye 
Kalas éxetv ta yevoueva map’ & viv éxet, npoo8HKN¢ H 
apaipecews Mpds Td KaAGwS GAAWwe Exel pt Sedueva, TOV 
Anpioupyov ék tév abtod nomnpatwv é515ax8noav [see 
Rom 1:20} obtw 88 thy Stapovryy, my te tak Kai tiv 
Béow tHv yeyovdtwy, Kai thy SieEaywytyy, Kad’ fv ravta 
Kata 10 oiketov éxaota eldog éotyKkev aobyxvta Kai 
TAavtos tAevOepa pvuppod, THY Te THV doTpwWV Popav KaTa 
tov abtov TpdTOV ytvopévny, UNdév undérote SiadrAatTov- 
cay, Kai tov KdKAOV Tod éviavtod Kata THY TOV adTaY 
and tod abtod sig tov abtOv tTéTOV dnoKatdoTtacty Ed- 
TAKTWC YIVOLEVOV, TOV TE VUKT@V Kai THV NUEPOV THY 
Kav’ étog iodtyta, napa pépos Exatépas avdkavopévngs te 
Kai uetovpévys, oite mAsiovt obte EAATTOV PETPW THIS 
avfyoews abdtaic f tio pemoews émtytvopévys, TPovo- 
nity exiotevoav’ elvat tTHv 6vtwv, dv kai Ocdv cai An- 


wlovupyov TOV dhwv Exéyvwoav. 


36. Oewpia pvotky TEpi Tod apynv Exe TOV 
KOopov kai yéveoty, kai tav dddo peta Ocdv 
Tig yap tO Kddhog xai tO peyeBog twv tod Oeod 
KTiopatwy Dewpevog odK ev8dcg adtov yeveoioupyov Ev- 
VONoEl, Wo ApxHyv Kal aitiav TaV Svtwv Kai TlomtHy, Kai 
mpdoc abtov pdvov avadpapeitat tH Stavoia, tadta ageic 
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part gives to the whole; and seeing that all things are per- 
fect, having been wisely and providentially created in accor- 
dance with the principle of their creation, and that all that 
has come into being could not be better ordered than it is 
now (since it has no need of any addition or subtraction), 
the saints learned of the Creator’s existence from the things 
created by Him. So too, {1176C]} when they saw the perma- 
nence of things, each abiding in a particular order and posi- 
tion, and their form of existence, whereby all things, each 
according to its own kind, remain distinct and free from all 
confusion; and when they considered the undeviating move- 
ment of the stars, and the cycle of the year, which proceeds 
in an orderly manner according to the periodic departure 
and return of the stars from and to their original place; and 
the yearly balance of nights and days, with their mutual in- 
crease and decrease, with neither being in excess or defi- 
ciency of the proper measure, they believed that the one 
whom they had come to know as God and Creator of all be- 
ings is also their Provider. {1176D] 


36. A natural contemplation demonstrating that the 
world has an origin and a coming into being, 
as do all things after God 


For who, in contemplating the beauty and the magnifi- 
cence of creation, does not immediately understand that 
God is the one who has brought all creatures into existence, 
since He is the Origin and Cause and Creator of all be- 
ings? And would not such a person’s thoughts subsequently 
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Katw, étt pndév népvxe tio Stavoiag ywpeiv tv SAnv 
StaBaow, AaPeiv no8Gv apéowe Sv Sia péowv tHv Epywv 
éyvwpice, kai THY Tepi Tod dvapxov elvat TOV KdoLOV Eav- 
tod mAdvyv étoiuws anwoetat, Aoyilopevos GAnOG> Sti 
Tay Ktvobuevov Tavtws Kai HpEato tic Kivioews. Ilaoa 
dé kivnois odK avapyoc, éxeid1] obSé dvaitioc. Apyyv yap 
Exel TO tvodv, kai aitiav Exe1 td KaAodv te Kai ZAkov mpd¢ 
5 Kal xiveitat té&Aoc. Ei 8& mdong Ktvyoews navtds KI- 
vovupevov TO Kivodv EoTLv apyH, Kal TéAOG NH MpPdc Hv PEpE- 
Tat tO KtvobuEvov aitia (Cobdév yap avattiwg xtvettay, 
ovddév d& THY SvtTwV axivrtoy, ei LA Td TPWTWS KIVOdV (Td 
yap mpwtws Ktvodv navtwes axivytov, Sti Kai dvapyov), 
obdév apa tv Svtwv éotiv dvapxov, 5t1 UH Kai axivytov. 
Tlavta yap xwvettat ta Srwoodv Svta, diva THs pOvNg Kai 
axtvitov kai brép Tavta aitiac, Ta uev voepa te Kai Ao- 
Y'Ka, YrWOTIKWS TE Kal ETLOTHLOVIKGs, STI UN AdTOYVHOIS 
} abtoemotmpn éotiv. Oite yap obcia abta@v h yv@ors 
abt@v éott kal H émotpn, ar’ Eetc tH adt@v odcia émi- 
Sewpodpevat, Kk THs Kata vodv Kai Adyov (tas ovoTATIKaS 
avtav héyw Suvauetc) 6pOi¢ Kpicews éExryevopevat. 
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ascend to God alone, leaving all these things below (since 
nothing is by nature capable of containing the full extent of 
the intellect’s passage) in his desire to grasp immediately the 
One whom he has come to know through the medium of 
His works? And thus without hesitation he disabuses him- 
self of the deception that the world is without beginning, 
{1177A] correctly deducing that whatever is in motion be- 
gan to move at a particular point in time. And no motion is 
without beginning, since it is not without a cause. For its be- 
ginning is that which set it in motion, and its cause is the 
end that calls it and attracts it, and toward which it is also 
moved. But if the mover is the beginning of every motion 
of every thing that is moved, and if the cause toward which 
whatever is moved is carried along is the end (for nothing 
moves without a cause), then no being is unmoved, except 
the Prime Mover (for the Prime Mover is absolutely un- 
moved, since it is without beginning), from which it follows 
that no beings are without a beginning, since none of them 
is unmoved.*! Everything that in any way exists is in motion, 
except the sole, unmoved Cause that transcends all things. 
Intelligible and rational beings are moved cognitively and 
scientifically, for they are not cognition or science itself, nei- 
ther is their substance composed of {1177B} their cognitive 
or scientific knowledge, but these are the habitual condi- 
tions characteristic of their substances, which are derived 
from correct judgment in accordance with their faculties of 
intellection and reason (by which I mean their constitutive 
powers). 
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37. Qewpia mrepi svotoA;es Kai StactoAis ovcias, 
NOGSTHTOs te Kai MoLdTHTOG, Ka’ AY 


a&vapxot elvar od Sbvavtat 


AAAG Kai abtH 4 aTAWs AEyopEVN “ovdoia,” od Ldvov Hh 
tay év yevéort kai POopa Kata yéveow xiveitat Kai 
Popav, GAG kai 1 TOV évtwV andvtwv Kai Kekivytat Kat 
Kivettat T@ Kata StactoAny Kai ovotodtv Adyw te Kai 
tpdmw. Kiveitat yap and tod yevixwtatov yévous dia tH 
YEVIKWTEPOV YEVOY Eig Ta etSn, SV v Kai cic & SiaipeioBar 
népuxe, Tpoiovoa péxpi tov cidikwtatwv eid@v olc mepa- 
tovtat 4 Kat’ abdtihv StactoAn, tO elvar abtis xpos ta 
Kdtw mEptypagovoa, kai ovvayetat wadtv and tav cidt- 
Kwtdatwv eidGv 51a tev yevixwtéipwv avanodifovoa péxpt 
tod yevikwTatov yévouc, @ TEpatodtat h Kat’ avtiyv ov- 
otoAn, Mpds TO avw 10 elvat adbtijg Spifovoa, Kai Aormdv 
Siy6Oev meptypagpopévn, avwbév te A€yw Kai Katwev, 
apy Kai téos Exovoa Seixvutat, tov THs anetpias obS’ 
ddws émdéEaoGar Svvapévy Adyov. 

Qoadbtwe 5 Kai h noadtH¢, od Ldvov 1 THv Ev yevéoet 
kai p80pG Tavti tpémw @ népuKe DewpeioBat kat’ ad—norv 
Kiveitat kai peiwotv, GAAG kai | Radoa Kai NavtTwV TO Kat’ 
aveow Kal éxitaow Adyw Ktvovpévn Kai Taig Kata UEpos 
Stapopaic cata SiactoAny eiSonoiovpévn neprypagetat, 


éx’ dneipov” xeto8ai odk Exovoa, Kai ovvayeta nddiv 
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37. Contemplation of contraction and expansion of 
substance, quality, and quantity, showing that 
they cannot be without a beginning 


But even what is called “substance” in a simple sense— 
not just the substance of things subject to generation and 
corruption, which moves according to generation and cor- 
ruption, but the substance of all beings—has been set in 
motion and continues to move according to the principle 
and mode of expansion and [{1177C] contraction.” For it is 
moved from the most generic genus through the more ge- 
neric genera to particular species,® through which and in 
which it is naturally divided, proceeding down to the most 
specific species, where its expansion comes to a limit, which 
circumscribes its being on the lower end of the scale; and 
once again it is gathered back from the most specific kinds 
of species, moving back through more and more general cat- 
egories, until it is gathered up into the most generic genus, 
and there its contraction comes to an end, limiting its be- 
ing on the uppermost end of the scale.“ Circumscribed thus 
from two directions, I mean from above and below, it plainly 
has a beginning and an end, and cannot possibly receive the 
definition of infinity. 

The same pattern is true for the category of quantity, 
not only the quantity of things which, in every conceivable 
way, are subject to generation and corruption, {1177D] since 
they are naturally moved according to increase or decrease, 
but of every quantity relative to beings in general, which is 
moved according to diminution and augmentation, taking 
on specific form through the expansion of particular dif- 
ferences and thus limited from expanding ad infinitum —and 
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avanoSifovea, TO Kat’ adtac, GAN’ ob Td cvp@vis eldoc 
anodAvovoa. Opoiws Sé xai 4 noidtys, od pdvov 1 TH Ev 
yevéoet kai pOopa xtveitat Kat’ &dAoiworv, AAAd Kai 1 
Taoa Kai Navtwv, THY tpent@ te kai oxedaot@ Tig Kat’ 
abt Stapopas Ktvovpevn, StactoAry Kai ovotoAty émt- 
déxetar. Ovdeic 5é td nepvxds oxeddavvvcGai te Kai 
ovvayeoBat AOyw H évepyeia einoi av ed Ppovav akivytov 
elvat mavtanaoty. Ei 8& pr axivytov, ob5é dvapxov: ei 52 
ui dvapxov, obd5é ayévytov SyAovett, GAN’ WomeEp oldev 
NPYBEVOV KivHOEWS TO KivobpEvoy, obtws Kai TIS Mpds TO 
elvat yevécews Hpx0at Td yeyevnpévov éntotatat, Kai éx 
TOV Udvov Kai EvdG ayEvrtov TE Kai AKkivHTOV TO elvai TE 
Kai 6 kiveioBat AaBdv. Td $é kata tHv tod elvat yéveow 
Npypevov ovdapmc> dvapxov elvat Sbvartat. 


38. Anddetkic tod nav étiobv dvev Ocod 
Tavtws Ev TONW, Kai 1a todto eF avayKns 
Kai év XpOvy, Kai Sti 10 Ev TOMW TaVTWS 


KATA XpOVov kai HpKtat Tod elval 


91 “Iva 8é gow Aéyetv 611 Kai add 1d Elva TOV SvTWV, TO 
miss elvat Exyov, GAN’ obx anAds, Sep éoti npwtov eldocg 
neptypagis, ioxvpdv te kai péya mpdg anddekw tod 
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again, through a process of reversion, it is gathered up, let- 
ting go of what it has acquired, without abandoning its natu- 
ral form. The same holds true with respect to quality: not 
just the quality of beings subject to generation and corrup- 
tion, which is moved according to alteration, but every qual- 
ity of beings in general, for such qualities are moved by the 
effect of change and dispersion inherent within their spe- 
cific differences, which admit of both expansion and con- 
traction. Obviously, no [1180A] intelligent person would say 
that something which by nature is alternately dispersed and 
gathered together—either in principle or actuality—can in 
any sense be without motion. And if it is not without mo- 
tion, neither is it without beginning; and if ic has a begin- 
ning, it is clear that it has been created at a moment in time, 
and just as such a person knows that whatever is moved had 
a beginning of its motion, so too does he also understand 
that whatever has come to be began coming into being, re- 
ceiving both its being and being moved from that which 
alone is uncreated and unmoved. Thus, that which owes its 
existence to an act of coming into being cannot in any way 
be without a beginning. 


38. Demonstration that all things except God 
exist completely [1180B} in a particular place, 
and thus by necessity they exist in time, and 
that whatever is ina place has the beginning 
of its existence completely in time 


I will not address the fact that the very being of beings 9x 
itself does not exist simply or without qualities, but in a par- 
ticular way, which constitutes its first form of delimitation® 
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Fpx8at cat’ odoiav Kai yéveotwv ta Svta, tig ayvoet STL 
Tavtdg tod drwoodv 6vtos, TAY Tod Ogiov Kai pdvov, TOD 
Kai bmép abt TO elvat KUpiws bNApXoVTOG, MpoENIVoEITAL 
16 “nod,” @ mavtn te Kai Tavtws €E avaynns ovvemivo- 
eitat tO “néte.” Ob yap tod “ndéte” Siwptopévov Kata 
otéprow dSuvatov éottv Emtvoroat to “rod” (av yap dpa 
tabdta tori, éretd1) Kai tHV OdK dvev TYYXavoVvOL): El” dé 
tov “rod” 1d “xétE,” @ ovventvoeioBat néguKeEV, oddapws 
Swpiotat kata otépnory, bxd 16 “nod” 8é mavta ws ev 
tonw Svta Seikvutat. Ob yap” dnEp TO Nav adbTd TO TAY 
Tod Navtdc (tobtO yap Tw Kai AAoyov Kai &Sdvatov abto 
tO nav bnép td Eavtod elva® nav Oeoniferv*), addr’ dQ’ 
gavtod év éavt@ THY Teptypagry exov, peta thy Tavta 
Teptypapovoay tod Tavaitiov axeipov Sbvaptv, adtd TO 
népas éavtod td éfwtepov. “Onep Kai “tém0¢” éoti tod 
mavtdc, Kabws Kai dpifovtai tives tov ténov Aéyovtes, 
“ronog gotiv h Ew tod navtds nepipépeta, fH  EEw Tod 
Tavtds Véorc, H) TO TEpac Tod mEeptexovtoOS, Ev @ MEptEXETAL 
TO TEPLEXOPEVOY.” 

Kai bx 16 “xéte,” Wc Ev xpovm Tavtwes dévta, cvvaro- 
SaxOrjoeta, éxetdr wi] awAGs, GAAA TH TO elvar ExovOT, 
navta doa peta Oedv tO elva Exe. Kai 51a toito od« 
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—as well as a powerful demonstration that there is a begin- 
ning of beings and of their coming to be. Yet who does not 
know that every kind of being whatsoever, with the sole 
exception of the Divine (which strictly speaking is beyond 
being), presupposes the concept of a “where,” which in ab- 
solutely every instance necessarily requires the related con- 
cept of a “when”? For it is not possible for a “where” to 
be thought of separately from a “when” (for they belong to 
those things that are simultaneous,” and do not exist apart 
from their mutual conditioning). {1180C] If, however, a 
“when” cannot in any way be separated from a “where” (to- 
gether with which it is of a nature to be contemplated), then 
all things are subject to the category of “where,” since all 
things exist in a particular place. And we may take it as a 
given that the totality of the universe does not transcend it- 
self spatially (which is a somewhat irrational idea, and, in 
any Case, it would be impossible to establish that the uni- 
verse itself is somehow above and beyond the universe). In- 
stead, it possesses from itself and within itself its own 
proper circumscription, sequent to the infinite power of the 
universal cause, which circumscribes all things, and which 
constitutes the universe’s outermost limit. And this is the 
“place” of the universe, as some have defined it, saying that 
in this sense “the word ‘place’ designates the outer circum- 
ference of the universe, or the setting that is outside the 
universe, or the limit of that which contains, and in which 
are contained, the contents of the universe.”®8 

This will also demonstrate that beings are subject to the 
category of “when,” as completely existing in time, since no 
being after [1180D] God exists simply, but in a certain way, 
and for this reason beings are not without a beginning. For 
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avapya. av yap dnep xa’ otiody tov tod “nag” EmdéxE- 
Tat hoyov, Kav ei Eottv, GAN’ obK Fy. “OPev 1d Betov “etvat” 
AEyovtes, od 10 MéH¢ etvat déyouev: Kai Sta todto Kai TO 
“Eow” Kat 10 “Fv” anA@e Kai dopiotws kai dxoAeAvpevws 
em abdtod Agyouev. AveniSextov yap mavtdg Adyov Kai 
vorpatog tO Oeidv got, Kad’ 5 obte KaTHYOpOdvTEs abtod 
TO “sivan” Aéyouev abto elvat. EF abtod yap Td elvan, add’ 
OvK add TO “elvat.” “Ynép yap éott kai abtod tod elvat, 
tod te “nwo” cai andA@c Aeyopévov te Kai voovpeévov. Ei 
52 “néc,” GAN’ ob aTAWS, Exel TH SvTA TO Elval, Worep Ind 
tO “xod” elvat Sta Thy Béow Kai 5 népac twv én’ abrtols 
Kata bor Adywv, Kai bd TO “ndTE” ravTWE elvat Sa THY 
apxnyy émdé€eta. 


39. Anddetkic tod uh SivacGai anetpov elvat, 
Kai 51a todto obte dvapxov nav, et TL KATA 
tH ev TAHOE nocdtHTa exer TO elvar 


Kai xddw ei h navtwv odcia, noAA@Y SvtwV THY 
TAVTwY, Aneipos elvar od Sdvatai (épag yap Exet adtwV 
TOV TOAAGY Svtwv Hv év TAHOE TodTHTA, NEptypaqov- 
oav abtijs TOV TE TOD Elvat Kai Tod nH¢ Elvat Adyov, Od yap 
APETOS TOV Navtwv odoia), oddSé | Tod Ka’ ExaoTOV 
SHAov bxdotasic Eotat Sixa meptypagis, addANAats tH 
apiOu@ kai tf obcia Kata Adyov repryeypappévar. Ei dé 
REPlypagiis ovdév taV Svtwy EAevOepov, Mavta ta SvTA 
SnAovoti avaddyws ~Eavtoic Kai 16 “néte elvat” Kai TO 
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anything that in any way admits of the principle of a “how,” 
at one point did not exist, even if now it does. Thus when we 
say the Divine “exists,” we do not say it exists in a certain 
way. And for this reason we say of God that He “is” and 
“was” in a simple, infinite, and absolute sense. For the Di- 
vine is beyond closure in language or thought, which is why 
when we say that the Divine “exists,” we do not predicate of 
it the category of being, for though being is derived from 
God, God Himself is not “being” as such. For God is beyond 
being, whether one speaks or thinks in terms of the “how” 
of a being, or of “being” in a simple, unqualified sense. And if 
beings have existence, not simply, but in a way qualified by a 
“how,” then it has to be granted that, just as they exist sub- 
ject toa “where,” on account of the position and definiteness 
{118rA] of their natural principles, so they are completely 
subject to a “when” on account of their having a beginning. 


39. Demonstration that it is not possible for anything 
whose existence is determined by numerical quantity 
to be infinite or, consequently, without beginning 


And, again, if the substance of all beings —and by “all” I 
mean the vast multitude of beings—cannot be infinite (for 
it has as a limit the numerical quantity of the many beings 
that circumscribes both its principle and mode of being, 
since the substance of all beings is not limitless), then nei- 
ther can the subsistence of particular things be without 
{1181B] circumscription, for each is limited by all the others, 
owing to the laws of number and substance. If, then, no be- 
ing exists without limitations, clearly all beings, in a way 
corresponding to their nature, have received “being when” 
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“xod elvat” eitnge. Tottwv yap avev to maparav obdév 
elvat Svvrjoetat, obk OdGia, Ob NODdTHgE, ob soLdTHS, OD 
oxéoIG, od Toinots, ob TABOc, ov kivnatc, ody EEtc, oby ETE- 
pov Tt TMV ols TO HAV TEpiKAEioval oi nepi tadta Setvoi. 
Oddsév obv THv SvtwV Avapxov, @ tt Etepov mpoETtVO- 
eioBat, oddi amepiypapov, © tt Etepov ovvertvoeiobar 
Sdvatar. Ei & tHv Svtwv ovdév dvapxov A arepiypagoy, 
ws &etke axorovOws tH Pboe tov Svtwv éExdpEVOS 6 
AOyos, HV Tavtws note Ste TI THY SvtTWwV OK Fv: Ei SE ODK 
Hy, Mavtwe< yéyovey, cinep ovk Fv. Od yap dupw evdéxetai 
kai elvat kai yiveoOat xwpic tpomis Kai dAAoWwoews. Ei 
yap Hv Kai yéyovev, Etparn eic dep obdk Hv pEeTaxwprjoav 
Kata tiv yéveow, fH HAACIWOH, npocAHKny od éotépyto 
KddAoug émbdeEduevov. [lav 8% tpexdpevov H dAdoobyeE- 
vov fy éAAtmés etSovc, adtotedés elvat od Sdivatar. To dé pr} 
dv abtotehic étépov TavtwWS npoodenOrjceta, tod rap- 
éxovtos abt TH TeheloTyTA, Kai Eot TEAELOV [LEV TO TOL- 
odtov, GAN’ odK adtotehéc, Sit Td ph Pdoet, peOEEEr 5é TO 
tédciov xe. To dé Etépov Mpocdedpevov mpdc tedeiworv 
Kai mpdc adtd Td elvat TOAA® padrAov rpoodSenOroetat. 
Ei yap eiSoug xpeittwv, de> pact,  oboia kaBéotyxe, 
tavtny S& éavt@ napaoxeiv h amas éxetv Sedvvytar 
éxeivo TO “dv,” Smep abtol Pavat BobrAovta, MH Mpos TO 
ew anda | napacyetv éavtd tO Attov, prpi Se TO 
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and “being where.” For without these absolutely nothing 
could exist, neither substance, nor quantity, nor quality, nor 
relation, nor creation, nor passivity, nor movement, nor 
state, nor any of the things by which the experts in these 
matters delimit the universe. Therefore no being is without 
a beginning if its existence presupposes even a single quali- 
tative distinction; neither is it without limits if its existence 
is conditioned by relation to something else. If, then, no be- 
ing is without beginning or limitation (as the argument has 
demonstrated, consistent with the nature of beings), then 
there was certainly a time when each being did not exist, 
from which it follows that, if it did not always exist, it was 
brought into being at a particular time, [{1181C} because 
there was certainly a time when it was not.” Furthermore, 
nothing is susceptible both of being and becoming without 
also being subject to change and alteration, for whether it 
was and came to be, it changed, crossing over into what it 
was not through a process of becoming, or it was altered, re- 
ceiving an addition of beauty which it lacked. For whatever 
is changed and altered or is lacking in form cannot be self- 
perfect. And whatever is not self-perfect obviously has need 
of something else from which it receives perfection—but 
not self-perfection—for it does not have this perfection 
from its own nature, but through participation, and that 
which needs something else for the perfection of its form 
will stand in even greater need with respect to existence it- 
self. 

For if, as some assert, substance is superior to form, and 94 
there is an “existent” (as they want to [1181D] call it) that is 
able to endow itself with substance or simply possesses it on 
its own, why is it not able to endow itself with, or simply to 
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elSoc, ovK émmpxeoe; Ei 5& mpdc To napaoxeiv Eavt@ tO 
Httov,  amdaic Exe Exetvo tO “dv,” Srep elite ovoiay, cite 
BAN Kadztv PobrAovtat oi Td avapyov Tois peta Oedv kai 
&xk Oeod mpooantew toAp@vtes Cb yap mepi tobtov d1a- 
gepopeOa) ok EmrpKEeoE, Mac TO KpEittov, avTd TO elvai 
QHUL F amAds fH map’ éavtod Exe Sedvvytai, td mpdg TO 
éxetv TO Httov advvatijoav; Ei & nap’ éavtijs A anddc 
Exev tO Httov ovdapws 1 BAN Sedbvytat, TOAA@ padAov 
abtd tO elvat anAwc, H MH nap’ Eavtijg eye od Sv- 
yn Orjoetat. Ap’ odv H mpdc tO Exetv, Wo Sé5erxtat, td HTToVv, 
Aéyw Sé 10 eld0c, dtovjoaca ovbSé Td Kpeittov, abtd Td 
elvai prt, Kav 6xwoodtv éyerv SuvynVein noté. Ei 5é tobto, 
TAavtws EK Oeod 10 elvan tots odat kai 16 elS0c SeSwpnytat, 
tneinep eiciv: ei 5 &x Oeod naoa ovoia kai brAN Kai eldSoc¢ 
anav éotiv, ovdeic av uh mavtn oWPpOvos Aoytopod éotE- 
pynuévos eineiv avacyoito Avapxov f ayévntov tiv dAny, 
Ocdv cidao tHv Svtwv not Kai Snpovpydv. 


40. Anddekic dt nav xtvobyevov, h ddAw Stapdopw 
Kata tiv ovoiav é aidiov cvvOewpobyevov, 
aneipov elvat ob Sbvatat, Kai Sti h Svac 
obte apxn Eotiv obte &vapyxos, kai Sti 
povas Lovy Kupiws apyn Kai dvapxoc 


95 Kai adn, et fv, ds tIvég Qaovy, 7 BAN, ob yéyove Sn- 
Aovdtt, ef Sé ph yéyovev, obSE Kiveitat, ei SE pH Kivettal, 
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possess, the inferior of the two, that is, a specific form? And 
if producing or possessing the inferior is beyond the capac- 
ity of this “existent,” by which they designate either sub- 
stance or matter, being so rash as to deny a beginning to 
things that are after God and from God (although this is not 
the present point of dispute), how has it been able to endow 
itself with what is superior (by which I mean existence it- 
self), or simply to possess or even produce it, when it is un- 
able to have what is inferior? But if matter can in no way 
possess or produce that which is inferior, still {1184A] less 
can it possess or produce existence itself. It follows, then, 
that whatever is not capable of possessing the inferior, [ 
mean form, will never be able to possess what is superior, by 
which I mean existence itself. If this is so, then all things 
must have received existence and form from God, for they 
indeed exist. And if every substance, and all matter, and all 
forms are from God, then no one, unless he has been de- 
prived of his ability to think rationally, would say that mat- 
ter is without beginning and uncreated, since he knows that 
God has created and given form to everything. {1184B] 


40. Demonstration that whatever is subject to 
motion, or which from eternity is seen together with 
something different according to substance, cannot 
be infinite, and that the dyad is neither a beginning 
nor beginningless, and that strictly speaking the 
Monad alone is both a beginning and beginningless 


And, again, if matter has existed <eternally>, as some 95 
people say, it is obvious that it was not brought into being, 
and if it was not brought into being, then neither can it be 
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obte tod elvar ApEato, ei $é tod elvan wh Hpkato, Tavtws 
avapxoy, ei 5é avapxov, kai deipov, ci 5é Anepov, Tavtws 
kai dkivytov (akivntov yap mavtws TO aretpov, ob yap 
éxet nod KivnOFjvat TO pt SpiLdpevor), ei 52 todto, Svo 
TAavVtws Ta AnEeipa Kai Gvapya Kai axivnta, Cedg Kai bAn, 
érep elvat aunxavov. Avac yap obte dmeipoc, ob te dvap- 
Xos, odte axivntos, obte pi apy! KaBdAov tIVdG elvat 
Svvijoeta, KaO’ Evwoiv te kai Staipecty reptypapopévn, 
xa’ Evwow péev wo drapéw éxovoa TOV povadwv THv obv- 
Dear, b9’ OV wo pEepwv neptexetat Kai cig dg WS pépN 
tépveoBar Sbvatat COvSéev Sé Statpetdv h Staipovpevoy, FH 
obvietov  ovvtiBépEvoy, Kata vow A Béow A GAAOV 
tiva éncvonOijvar Suvapevov tpdrov, AAA’ obdé adTH 1H 
anhic Aeyouévy Staipeoic 7 obvOeotc, arerpov elvat Svvi- 
etal, Stt ph Kal Andodv Kai pdvoy, Kai pr) apiOuNntov A 
apiOpotpuevov H ovvaptOpobuEvoy,  mdons amddc éded- 
Bepov tig ciacdynote oxécews: Tava yap tadta Ev oyé- 
ost Oewpeitat, 16 5é anetpov doxetov, ob yap éxet Tt Kata 
oxéowvy ovynupevoy mavtdnao), Kata Staipeowv $& ws 
ap8u@ xtvovpévn, é& obnep ApEato te kal bq’ ob Mepiéye- 
tal, eneizep od MvdoeI TO elvat Kal doxetov ExEl. 
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subject to motion, and if it is not subject to motion, then it 
did not begin to exist, and if it did not begin to exist, then 
it must be completely without a beginning, and if it is with- 
out a beginning, it must be infinite and immobile (for the 
infinite is necessarily immobile, since that which is bound- 
less has nowhere to which it might move). If this is true, 
however, then there would be two realities that are infinite, 
without beginning, and unmoved, namely, God and matter, 
but for such a situation to come about is impossible. For 
the dyad” is neither infinite, nor without beginning, nor un- 
moved, and is totally incapable of being the origin {1184C] 
of anything else, and is circumscribed according to the prin- 
ciple of its unity and division. It is circumscribed in the 
principle of its unity since its very existence is a compound 
of two monads, which it contains as parts, and by which it 
can be divided. (But nothing that is divisible or which is di- 
vided, or composite or compounded, whether according to 
nature, convention, or in any other way that one can think 
of, including so-called pure division itself or composition, 
could possibly be infinite, for it is neither simple nor single, 
nor numerable, nor numbered, nor numbered together with 
anything else, nor free as such from all kinds of relation, 
for all of these things are understood to exist in relation, 
whereas the infinite is absolutely beyond relation, for there 
is absolutely nothing that is conjoined to it by any kind of 
relation.) And it is circumscribed in the principle of its divi- 
sion, since it moves by number, from which it has its begin- 
ning and by which it is contained, {1184D] and thus it does 
not possess a being that by nature is free from relation. 
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41. ‘Ott tia Svac apiOu@ Aéyetar Svac 
Kai Taoa povas eicg pépog ovvtehovoa 
Svdbdoc¢ apiOuwy Aéyetat povac, 
GAN odx ami@¢ povas'? 


ApWu@ yap naoa dvac Kai nioa povac cig pépos adtis 
ovvtedoioa eivar Ka8gotyKe, KaO’ bv dAANAWV ai KaT 
abt povades, apaipodvtai td anepiypa~ov. Ovdseic Sé 
Lepotpapévos kai dnwoodv tod AoyifeoBar einor av “Anet- 
pov” elva, @ é& didiov covvOewpeitai 11} ovvenWewpeitar 
kat’ ovoiav dtagopov, eidw¢ StaneceicOat navtws avt@ 
TOV Epi Tod aneipov Adyov obtw Ppovodvtt. TS yap 
anElpov kata Kavta Kai Adyov Kai tpdénov Eotiv drE1poy, 
kat’ ovciav, kata Sbvapty, Kat’ évépyetav, Kat’ dupw Ta 
népata, to dvw te AEyw Kai 1d KaTW, TOUTEOTI KATA THY 
apxiyv kai td téAOc. Axwpntov yap Kata tH obsiay, Kai 
aneptvontov Kata tiv Sbvapty, Kai Kata tI évépyetav 
anepiypapov, Kai advapxov avwGev, cai ateAsbtHTOV 
KatwOév got TO AnEipov, Kal ANAS eineiv adnBEéotEpov, 
kai Tavta ddptotov, Wo obdSevds TO Naparav kaO’ Eva TOV 
annpOunpévwv tpdmwv ovvertvonOjvat adt@ Svvapévov. 
Kal’ dv yap adv einomev Adyov h tpdxov SbvacBai tT EtE- 
pov avt® kat’ ovoiav S:aqopov napaBadAeo@a, tov GAov 
tis Ang anxetpiag adt@ ovvapaipobueOa Adyov. Ei 82 
aneipov tt elvar od Sbvatat, @ é aidiov ovvundpyer EtE- 
pov ti kat’ obaiav Sidqpopov, aneipov elvar obdSapas Ev- 
Séxetat Svdda. Ai yap Kat’ abt povdades aAAnAatc Kata 
rapa8eow ovvunapxovoai dAdnAag opifovon, obdetépac 
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41. That every dyad is said to be a dyad in 
terms of numbers, and every monad that 
constitutes a part of a numerical dyad is said 
to be amonad, but not an absolute monad 


For every dyad, and every monad that constitutes one of 96 
its parts, are constituted by number, so that the individual 
monads, which constitute the dyad, mutually impose limita- 
tion on it. Now no one with any intelligence would call “in- 
finite” something that from eternity is seen to have or be 
marked by some essential difference, for if he thought about 
it he would recognize that this falls completely outside the 
definition of the infinite. For the infinite is infinite in every 
way and in all respects: according to substance, power, and 
activity, and in relation to the upper and lower limits of 
things, that is, the beginning and the end. For the infinite 
is incomprehensible in respect of its substance, inconceiv- 
able in respect of its power, and unlimited in respect of its 
{1185A] activity, having no beginning on the upper end of 
the scale, and no end on the lower, and, to put it simply and 
more accurately, it is in every way unbounded, since abso- 
lutely none of the limiting factors that we have mentioned 
can be thought of in conjunction with it. For if we were 
to say, in any way whatsoever, that anything essentially dif- 
ferent could be placed alongside it, we would in the same 
breath negate the principle of its infinity. And if the defi- 
nition of infinity excludes the presence of something else 
essentially different existing together with it from eter- 
nity, then the dyad cannot be infinite. For its constitutive 
monads, which exist one next to the other, are mutually 
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TH Etépav dopiotws¢ d6pac8a ovyxwpovans Tapaxetpe- 
vyv ad ody ixepBaivovoav éxovons, Kai Tov THs anepiac 
eikdtwe GAAAWY TLVAPaIpodvtat Adyov. 

Ei 32 dzeipov, we déSerxta, pi evdéxeta elvar dvada, 
ote dvapxyov SnAovoTi, apxt) yap maongs Svadoc povac: 
ei 5é pi) dvapxov ov8dé axivyntoy, Kivettat yap TO aplOu@ 
Ex povaddwv kaO’ Evwony, Kai cic abtac® Kata Staipeotv TO 
elvai LapBavovoa: ci 5% pr dxivyntov, obSé GAAOv Ttvdc 
apxiv elva. Td yap Ktvobuevov obk apr, adr’ é& apyijc, 
Syradi tod Kivobvtos. Movac 58 pdvyn Kupiws axivytos, 
bt urte apiWuds ~oTt, urte apiOuntov A aptOpobpevov 
Cte yap pépog f SAov H oxéots Eotiv H Lovas), Kai KUpiws 
dvapyov,§4 dni undétepov Eavtijs exer mpeobitepov, & ob 
xivovpévn déxetat TO elvat povac, kai dreipov Kupiws, dtt 
undév exer ovvundpxov  ovvapiOpobpevov, Kal apxn 
xupiws, Sti mavtdg Kai apiWpod Kai dpiWyovpévov Kai 
apOuntod aitia tvyXaveEl, wo MaoNs oXéETEWS Kai TavTOS 
pépous Kai ddov éEnprypevn, cai xvpiws kai adnOac, mpw- 
TWS TE Kai pdvws Kai anh@>, AAN’ odnws, TPwTN TE HOVAG 
bxapxovea kai povny. Kai todto Aéyovtes obk adtryy, Ws 
gotl, ONpaivouev THY HaKxapiav Oedtyta, aneipws Kata 
mavta Kai Adyov Kai Tpdmov Kai vo Kai Adyw TavtTi Kai 
ovopuatt ampoottov oboav navtedws Kai anpooméAactov, 
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limiting, since neither (by virtue of their mutually inescap- 
able juxtaposition) allows the other to be viewed as indefi- 
nite, with the logical result that the presence of the one 
{1185B} negates the principle of infinity of the other. 

Now if, as we have demonstrated, the dyad is not infinite, 
itis obvious that it is not without a beginning, for the begin- 
ning of every dyad is the monad. And if it is not without a 
beginning, neither can it lack motion, for it moves, in fact, 
by means of numeration, beginning with the addition of in- 

‘ dividual monads, and then back to these again, through a 
process of division, and so receives its being. And if it is not 
unmoved, neither is it the beginning of something else. For 
that which is moved is not a beginning, but from a begin- 
ning, that is, from whatever set it in motion. Only the Monad 
is, properly speaking, without movement, because it is nei- 
ther number, nor numerable, nor numbered (for the Monad 
is neither part, nor whole, nor relation), and thus by defini- 
tion it is without beginning, since there is nothing prior to it 
that could have set it in motion and given it its being as 
Monad. And properly speaking the Monad is infinite, for 
there is nothing that coexists or is conumbered with it; and 
properly speaking it is a beginning,” for it is the cause of ev- 
ery number, and of all things numbered and numerable, 
{1185C] since it is beyond all relation, part, and whole; and so 
properly, and truly, and primarily, and uniquely, and simply— 
not in some particular way— the Monad exists as something 
primary and unique.” Yet in saying this we do not thereby 
signify the blessed Godhead itself, in its own existence, 
which is infinitely unapproachable and absolutely inaccessi- 
ble to every principle, mode, intellect, and to all language 
and every name—but based on our faith in the Godhead, we 
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arn’ éavtois Spov tis eig abt miotews napéxopev Paot- 
Lov Kal Hplv EgiKktov Te Kai TPdTPOPoOV. 

Od yap ws TapactatiKdov navtwe tobto, pynwi 5é 1d THIS 
“uovadoc” dvoua, tig Belag Kai paxapias obciag 6 Beiog 
Stayopevet AOyos, GAN we EvderxtiKdv Tijg MavtEedois ab- 
tig anAStHTOS THs énéxetva TdONS MoadTHTds TE Kai 
MOWTHTOG, Kai THs oiaodynote oxEGEWwWS, iva Yv@pev Ste 
uty Gdov ti Eotiv WS EK LEPSV tivwv, pndé Tt Epos Eotiv 
e€ ddov tivoc. Yrepavw yap maons Siatpéoews te kal ovv- 
Bécews Kai pépovg Kai Sdov H Bedty¢, Stt Anoov, Kai 
Taons Ths Kata Oéow dnap—ews Kai tis mc elvat adti 
dpilopévns évvoiag axwKtopévn, Stt asolov, Kai THs MpPdS 
GAXo nav nadons ovvageias te Kai oikeldtHTOG EAevOEpa 
Kai dgetos, doxetov yap TO Tpd abtig H pet’ abtis A eT 
abt obk éxovea, Wo Tavtwv énéxetva Kai pndevi TOV 
dvtwv Kat’ obdéva Adyov h tpdnOV oVVTETAyLEVN. 

Kai todto tvxov évvorjoas 6 péyas Kai Betog Atovboids 
ror “Ato kai povas buvovupEevy Kai tpiac, H bnép navta 
Bedtns, od gottv obte povdac, obte Tpldc, H MPds Huav F 
dAAov tivdc® Steyvwopévn, GAN’ iva kai td dnEepNVvwpEevov 
avtis kai TO Veoyovov arnOiwc buvrjowpev, TH tptadiKy| 
Kai éviaia Bewvvpia Tv bnEepwvvpoV wvoudoapev Kai 
Toic Oba TH UNEpovotov.” OSaydc odv tig Svada Hf AAH- 
Bog avapxov, F apxry TO obVOAdV Tivos eivat AEyetv dvvt}- 
oetat, Civ evoeBac Sv adnOeiac BeBovdAnpévoc. Eig yap 
Sia naonNs Tig Kata Adyov Kai voiv Oewpntixijs Suvapews 
Kai EmtoTH UNS ALT@ Oedc avagaviycetat, naongs ametpiac 
bnapywv énéxetva, kai undevi kaBddrov tev d6vtwv Kad’ 
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furnish ourselves with a definition of it, which is accessible 
to us and within our reach.” 

For sacred discourse does not in any way speak of this—I 
mean the name of “monad”—as representative of the divine 
and blessed essence, but rather as indicative of its utter sim- 
plicity, which is beyond every quantity, quality, and relation, 
lest [1185D} we think that it is some whole composed of 
certain parts, or a part of some whole. For the Godhead is 
above and beyond all division, addition, and every part and 
whole (since it is devoid of quantity), and all existence ac- 
cording to place, and every concept that defines it in terms 
of how it exists (since it is devoid of qualities), and it is free 
and independent of all conjunction and proximity to any- 
thing else, for it transcends relatedness, and has nothing an- 
terior, or present with, or subsequent to itself, for it is be- 
yond everything, and is not ranked together with any being 
{1188A]} according to any principle or mode whatsoever. 

And this is perhaps what the great and divine Dionysios 
was thinking of when he said: “For this reason, even though 
the Godhead that transcends all things is hymned as Monad 
and Trinity, it is neither Monad nor Trinity, as understood by 
us or any other thing. But so that we might truly hymn its 
transcendent unity and divine fecundity, we have given the 
divine name of Trinity and Unity to that which is beyond all 
names, and the names of beings to that which is beyond all 
being.” Thus, in no way can anyone who wishes to live pi- 
ously in the truth say that a dyad is a multitude without be- 
ginning or the beginning of some thing in general. For it will 
be evident to him, by virtue of his intellectual contempla- 
tion and comprehension, that there is only one God, who is 
beyond all infinity, and who cannot be known in any way 
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Otiobv, TARY Tod Sta Tiotews pdvov ytvwoKxecOBal, Kai 
TODTO EK TOV avTOD Tompatwv Sti ~otrv, oby 6 ti NOTE 
tot Steyvwouévos, Kal mavtds ai@vog Kal xpdvov «ai 
Tavtwy tav év ai@vi kai ypdvw nomntys te Kai Snpt- 
ovpydc, obdSév TO mapanav é& didiov xa’ dvttvaodv 
TpOTOV abt@ ovvertvowy, cidw¢ Stt undétepov TOV aya 
Kata tv trapkiv ddAnrotg e& didiov ovvévtwv elvat 
Sbvatat tod Etépov momtikdv. Aovdd\dytotov yap todto 
Tavranaci kai avévSextov kai tois vodv Exovot katayéAa- 
otov, eri tov ExOvtTwv dua TO elvar notetoBat GAAO Gddov 
Tomtixdv. AAA’ éx Oeod tod dei Svtoc Ta NAvTA Ek TOD UW} 
Ovtos yevéoOat TavteAws te Kai SAK, GAA’ Od LEPIKwS 
te Kai dtedd@s, “we é& aitiac” aneipoyvwotov Kai anei- 
podvvapov copes “xapnypéva,” Sékntat, Kai “ev abt@ 
OVVEOTHKEVAL TA TAVTA, WS év KaVTOKpatopIK® mvOpEvt 
Ppovpovueva te Kai Siaxpatovpeva, Kai cig abtov ta 
Tavra EmratpEpecVa, xaanep sic oixeiov éxaota Tépas,” 
@<¢ nov now 6 péyas Apeonayitys Atovdotoc. 


42. Oewpia anodextixy tod elvat kata pvotv 
én Tavtwv thy ToD Oeod mpdvoiav 


Kai xpovontiyy abtov eivat neroOnoetat tay 6vtwy, 51 
wv oti kai Oedc got &15axOn, Sixatov elvat kpivwv Kai 
eddoyov, ut GAAov elvat PvAaKa Kai emmpehnTiy TOV dv- 
Twv | Lovov Tov TV Svtwv Snpioupyov. Abt yap 1 TOV 
Svtwv Stapovi} Kai 1 taEIS Kai 1 Géotg Kai H Kivryotc, Kai 
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whatsoever by any beings, except through faith, [1188B] yet 
even this knowledge, which is derived from God’s creations, 
reveals to us the fact that God exists, but not what He is, 
and that He is the creator and fashioner of every age and 
time along with everything that exists in them. Yet he will 
not conclude from this that any of these things has in any 
way existed together with God from eternity, for he knows 
that it is impossible for either of two eternally coexisting 
principles to be the cause of the other. Such a notion is logi- 
cally invalid and inadmissible, and it would be rather ridicu- 
lous for anyone with intelligence in these matters to make 
one of two identically existing beings the cause of the other. 
It must be accepted that the eternally existing God has cre- 
ated all things out of nothing, not partially and incompletely, 
but completely and wholly, “for they have been brought” 
into being with great wisdom “by” an infinitely intelligent 
and infinitely powerful “Cause, in which all things are effi- 
ciently held together, [1188C] guarded and governed in an 
all-powerful foundation; and to which all things are turned, 
as to their own proper end,” as the great Dionysios the Are- 
opagite has said somewhere.” 


42. Contemplation demonstrating that by nature 
all things come under divine providence” 


And from the same beings from which he learned of 10c 
God’s existence, [1188D] he will also be persuaded that God 
exercises providence over them, for he judges it right and 
reasonable that none but the Creator of beings should be 
their protector and overseer. For it is quite clear that the 
permanence of beings, and their order, position, and 
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1 év aAAnAots TOV dxpwv 51a TOV pEowv cvvoyn, uNndév 
Kata thy évavtétyta Avpawopévwv adAroic, H TE TOV 
HEPwV TPdc Ta Sra ObVVEvOIG, Kai TMV GAWV Tpdc TA LEP 
51 ddov Evworg, Kai abtav mpd GAAnda tov pEepav H 
duixtos dtaxptots kata TH i&talovoay Exdotov Siagpopay, 
Kai dovyxvtos Evwoig KaTa THY anapddAAaxtov év SAOIs 
TAVTOTHTA, Kai 1] NavtTwv Mpdc Tava, iva pr Ta Kad’ Exa- 
otov Aéyw, obyxptoic te Kai Stakptoic, Kai  Navtwv Kal 
éxdotov kat’ eldoc Siadox1] dei PvAattopevn, pndevdc tO 
Taparay tov oixeiov ths PvdEws Adyou Tapaglelpopevov 
Kai mpdc dAdo ovyxeopévov te Kai ovyxXéovtos, Seixvvol 
CAPHS TA Navta tH Apovoia ovvexecVat Tob TEeXotNKOTOG 
Ocov. Ob yap oldv té éotiv “ayaBov Svta tov Oedv ph 
Kai evepyetikov navtwe elval, Unde evepyetiKov 6vta LH 
Kal Mpovontixdy mavtwe elvat,” Kai $a todto THV SvTWY 
Deompentwds ExtpeAobvpEevov coPas adtoic, donep tO elvat, 
kai tH KnSepoviav xapifeoBar. “TIpdovoia yap éott,” Kata 
tovs Seopopous natépas, “t &x Oeod ic ta Svta yivopevy 
émpércia. Opilovta 5é adtiv Kai obtwc, mpdvoia éott 
BovAnors Oeod Sr Hv navta ta Svta THY Tpdagopov St- 
eLaywyiv AapBaver. Ei 5 Ocod PovrAnoic sort,” iva av- 
toic THY SiSacKddwv xprHowpat TOIs Aoyotc, “maoa avayKn 
Kata tov OpQdv Adyov yiveoOBat Ta yivouEva, TH Kpeittw 
un exidexoueva tat,” abtov obv elvat mpovonthy ex Tav- 
tO¢ Tpdnov eineiv évaxOrceta 6 TH aArOeav dSnyov 


éxetv EhOuEVOS, Sv Kai TomnTH Eyvw tov Svtwv: ob yap 
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motion; the harmonious conjunction of extremes through 
intermediaries (which comes about without any damage to 
them resulting from their polarity); the agreement of the 
parts with wholes, and the comprehensive unity of wholes 
with parts; and the clear distinction of the parts from one 
another [1189A] in accordance with their individuating dif- 
ferences; as well as their unconfused union in accordance 
with the unchanging identity in the whole of each of them, 
and—so as to not speak of particulars—the combination 
and distinction of everything with everything else, and the 
succession of everything and each thing by specific kind, 
which is perpetually preserved in such a way that the princi- 
ple of each nature remains inviolate, without being confused 
with or confusing any other nature —all of this, I say, clearly 
shows that all things are efficiently held together by the 
providence of God who created them. For it is hardly possi- 
ble “that God, being good, should not also be beneficent, 
or that He should be beneficent without exercising provi- 
dence,” and thus in providing wisely for beings, in a matter 
befitting Him, insofar as He endows them with being, He 
also bestows on them His care. “For providence,” according 
to our God-bearing fathers, “is {1189B] God’s attentive care 
for all things, and they also define it as follows: Providence is 
that purpose of God whereby all beings receive their most 
favorable assistance and direction. If, then, providence is 
God’s purpose,” to use the language of our teachers, “then it 
necessarily follows that whatever happens happens for the 
right reason, and could not have been better arranged.”” 
Thus whoever wishes to have the truth for his guide, will in 
every way be led to say that the provider is the same One 
whom he knows as the true creator of beings, for truly it 
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&AAov tivdc TO Mpovoeiv Zott TOV SvTWV™ GnOde, 7 Tod 
TETOMNKOtTOs ta Svta Oeod,* einep Kav tois (wots, Stav 
Tals Kata Adyov EMdSoIg Toig Odo EuPadovTes HU@y TO 
voepov ebpioxouev Eugaory, ovK dyev@c Ta dnEP Adyov 
eixdlovaay. 

"Exeiva te yap Gp@vteg Kata yévoc Tav & adtav pv- 
OK EipedobuEva, Bappodvtes Kai rpEic Tov TeEpi Tod 
Tpovontyv povwtatov elvat tov Cedv Tavtwy TwV Svtwv 
wet’ evoeRois nappnoias evoeBas éavtoic Adyov Ssto- 
pilopeda, Kai od tav pév, TMV 5é 0b, KaBdnep tIVés THV 
Ta Hw Pirocognoavtiwy, GAAd TavTwV dpod, KaTa piav 
THs aya8dtHTOs Kai dnapadAaktov BovAnoty, THV Te KaB- 
Odov Kai tev KaO’ Exaotov, Eidétes “Ws THV KATA LEPOS 
Tavtwv” tH ph mpovoiag tvyxavery Kai pvdaxts tis 
Tpenovons “SiapPeipopevwv kai taxa8drov ovvdiapBaprj- 
oetat (x yap TMV Kata pépog ta KaBdAov ovviotacdat 
NEUKE),” THY TEpl TOvTOV AoyikHv axddetk, Sia tig €v- 
ASyov avtiotpogiis MPdg THy GANVElav SpOG> nodnyyod- 
cay, Eavtois npoBadAdpevor. Ei yap ta KaBddrov Ev tots 
kata pépos bpéotykev, ovdapdc Td Napanav tov Tod kaB’ 
avta elvai te kai bpeotavat Adyov émbdexopeva THV Kata 
vEpos StapBetpopévwv navti nov SfAdv Eottv we odd? TA 
xa8drov otjoetat. Ta pépn yap év talc oAdthot xai ai 
dhotntEes ev toig pépect Kai eici Kai dgeoty| Kan. Kal 
ovdeic avtepet ASyos: TA Sti ONO Tig GAnYEiag donep 
Seopobpevor dxovtes Kai adtol tis Mpovolas THY Sbvapty 
eayyédAover kai Sia navtwy SujKev xatacxevdfovor 
SV av abtois xateonovSacav. Aéyovtes yap bo Tis 
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belongs to no one else to provide for beings other than the 
creator of beings, who is God; or because beings reflect 
their Creator, for when we apply the power of our intellect 
even to animals, we find within them a reflection that does 
not unworthily image what is beyond reason. 

For seeing them, each according to its kind, [1189C] natu- 
rally caring for their offspring, we are encouraged to affirm 
with reverence, and with a reverent boldness, that God 
alone exercises providence over all beings, and not simply 
over some beings but not others, as certain secular philoso- 
phers have taught,®° but absolutely over all things, including 
universals and particulars, according to the single and un- 
changing purpose of His goodness. Knowing that without 
the care and protection of providence “all the particulars 
would be destroyed, and that together with them the uni- 
versals would also be destroyed (since universals naturally 
consist of particulars),”*! we propound for ourselves a logical 
demonstration of this by means of a reasonable correspond- 
ence leading to the truth. For if the universals subsist in the 
particulars, and do not {1189D] in any way possess their 
principle of being and existence by themselves, then it is 
quite clear that, if the particulars were to disappear, the cor- 
responding universals would cease to exist. For the parts ex- 
ist and subsist in the wholes, and the wholes in the parts, 
and no argument can refute this. As for the philosophers, 
they are unwillingly bound, as it were, by the truth, for they 
unwittingly affirm the very thing they seek to deny. For 
when they say that only universals are governed by 
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Tpovoiag ayec8ar pova ta KaOdrov, AeAnOacw ~avtods 
Kai tav Kata pépos elval mpdovoiav Aéyovtes, EE avayKns 
Tpdc Thy dAnPerav, fv pevbyetv oxovdafovow, bnaydpe- 
voi. Ei yap xaptv Stapovijis ta Kaldrov apovoiag dki- 
obo8ai Pani, tavbtHS TOAAG mpdtepov abtodoOat Ta Kata 
Hépog eiodyovaty, tv olg TOV KaBddov Siapov) Kai 
brdotactc. Lvveiodyetat yap aAArAoig tadta Sia thy 
kata pbow adiadutov mpdg GAANAa oxéow, Kai Batépov 
Tpdc Stapoviyy ovvtnpovpévov, pndé tO Etepov tadtys 
elvai tis pvAakKiis dAASTpLOV, Kai Evdc NAALV TIS TpPd¢ Sta- 
Hovy vdaxijs Stanistovtoc®® pundé to GAO tabtns 
tToyxavewv héyet dxddovBov. 

AdAws te S& kata tpeics tpdmous TO LH RavTwY THV 
Svtwv mpovogiv tov Oedv héyetar. "H yap ayvoeiv abtov 
AEyovai THs Npovoiac THY péBOSov, F Ut PovAcoBan, F LH 
SbvacGat. AAA UN KaTa Tas KOLVas TavTWV Evvoias aya- 
Bic dv kat bmepayabos 6 Oed¢ dei Tavtwe Ta KaAa Povre- 
Tat Kal Madol, Kai GOPdG bTApXwv Kai bAEPTOPOS, LAAAOV 
5é ndoNs cogiag ANY, YwwoKel TavtwWs Ta oOvEMEepovTa, 
kai Svvatoc dv, udAAov 8é dnetpoSbvapoc, évepyet ravtwe 
Beonpends Ev nao Ta Eyvwoptva adt@ Kai PeBovAnpéva 
KaA@> Kai ovugépovta, wo ayaBd>¢ Kal copds Kai Sv- 
vatac, dtikvobuevos bia Tavtwy TWY Te Opat@v Kal THY 
dopatwv, kai tav Ka0dAov Kai téV LEpIKaV, Kal Tay 
LIKp@v kai TOV LEydAWY, Kal TaVTWV TOV KaTa Taoav thy 


oiavobyv obciav 16 eivat éxdvtwv, undév d—teic THs Kata 
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providence, they are oblivious of the fact that in the same 
breath they affirm that particulars are likewise governed by 
providence, and thus by logical necessity they are led to the 
very truth they are so anxious to avoid.* For if they {1192A] 
deem that universals are worthy of providential care on ac- 
count of the permanence they observe in nature, they admit 
that particulars are even more worthy of such care, for it is 
in them that the universals have their permanence and sub- 
sistence. Because universals and particulars, owing to the 
natural, indissoluble relation that unites them, make their 
appearance together, so that when one achieves perma- 
nence through the other, the other does not remain outside 
of this condition, and, again, if the one were to fall outside 
of the condition that maintains its permanence, it would 
be inconsistent to say that the other continues to remain 
within it. 

Apart from this there are three modes whereby God is 
said not to exercise providence over all beings. Some say 
that God is simply ignorant of the means and methods of 
providence, or that He does not wish to employ them, or 
has not the power to do so.® But consistent with the com- 
mon views of all men, God is good and beyond goodness, 
and always wills what is good for all; and He is wise and be- 
yond wisdom,* {1192B] or rather He is the source of all wis- 
dom, and surely knows what is in the best interests of all; 
and insofar as He is powerful, or rather infinitely powerful, 
He works in a divinely fitting manner to actualize in all 
things the good and beneficial things that He has fore- 
known and determined—for He is good and wise and pow- 
erful, and penetrates through all things visible and invisible, 
both universals and particulars, both small and great, re- 
gardless of the form their being takes (without suffering any 
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THY aya8otnta kai tiv copiav Kai Hv Sbvapiv aneipiac, 
Kal navta Kata tov éxdotwv Tot elvar Adyov Tpdc te 
éavta kai GAAnda Kata thy adiaAvtov TavIwy OKETIKTIV 
appoviav te kai Siapovijvy cvvtnpay. 

Ti 8 abthy kad’ Eavtiv ob Katavoobpev tHV Pvotv 
mepi tod elva ty éxi navta Tov Oeod mpdvoiav capac 
oboav SiSaoxahov; “Texunpiov yap ob opixpov®? tod ov- 
OLKGS Hiv éveonapOar tiv tis Mpovoiag yv@ow H Pvoic 
abt” SiSwory, dmyvixa av Has 4di8axtws donep wW8odca 
Tpds tov Oedv da tHv edywv ev taic Eaipyns mepiotace- 
ow éxetOev (yteiv tHv owtnpiav napaoxevdfer. “Yx’ 
avayKns yap dgvw ovAAnpBévtes anpoatpétwe, mpiv tia 
Kai oxéyao@a, tov Osdv EmiPowpeba,” we av THS Tpo- 
voiag abtis mpd éavtiy Kai Aoyiop@v xwpis EAKObNS 
Huds, Kai TO taxos Tig Ev Hut voEpas vikWons SvvapEws, 
Kai mavtwv icyupotépav tiv Qeiav mpodexvvovons 
BornPeaav. Ovdx av Sé Huds Hyev axpoatpétwe h Pvotc emi 
tO pH pbotw Exov yiveoBa. “Tlav $8 16 Stwodv PvoIKic 
Endpevov,” ws nao evdnrov,? “ioyupav exe” kai akata- 
Udyntov Kata “trv addektv” tis dAnOeias tv Sbvapty. 
“Ei 88 Sti dkataAnmtos Hl tis TOV Kata Epos TPOVOIAG 
6 Adyos, Wonep odv Kai Eott KATA 16, Q¢ avekepedvyta Ta 
Kpivata abtod Kai aveEtyviaotot ai 650i abtod [Rom 11:33}, 
51a todto Paiev pndé mpdvorav elvat,” odk dpOac Epotor 
Kata tov éndv Adyov. 

Ei yap rodAy tig éotiv  Stapopa kai dkatdAnmTOS TOV 
avOpwnwv éxdotov mpdg Exaotov Kai  mpdc Eavtdv 
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diminution in His infinite goodness, wisdom, or power), and 
He maintains all things in a manner consistent with each 
one’s principle of being, both in relation to themselves and 
to others, in an indissoluble harmony of mutual relation and 
individual permanence. 

What, then? Do we not [1192C] understand that nature 
itself clearly teaches that the providence of God encom- 
passes everything? “For nature itself provides us with no 
small proof that the knowledge of providence has been nat- 
urally implanted within us,” and it does this without any 
prior instruction, as if it were pushing us toward God, when- 
ever it leads us to seek salvation through prayer when we 
are beset by sudden, unforeseen emergencies and crises. 
“For when we are suddenly overtaken by adversities, before 
thinking of anything else we involuntarily call upon God.”® 
It is as if providence itself, without any conscious thought 
on our part, were drawing us to itself, outstripping the speed 
of all our mental powers, and showing us in advance that 
divine assistance is stronger than anything else. To be sure, 
nature would not lead us purposelessly to something that 
did not naturally exist. [1192D} “Whatever follows naturally 
upon something else,” since it is obvious to all, “has the 
strong” and invincible power for “the demonstration” of the 
truth.®’ “But if the idea that providence extends to particu- 
lars is incomprehensible to us—as it certainly is, in accord- 
ance with the verse, His judgments are unsearchable and His 
ways are inscrutable—and if for this reason they say there is 
no providence,”® they do not speak properly, according to 
my view of the matter. 

For if the differences and variations among human beings 
are great and indeed incomprehensible, as are the differences 
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éxdotov évahhayn, év te Biotg Kali HOEeot Kai yywpats Kai 
Kpoaipécect kai émOvuyiatc, extotypats TE Kai xpeiais Kai 
erty dSevpaot kai adtois tots Kata Wvxr|v Aoytopois anei- 
pois obat oxeddv, kai maot toig Kad’ ExdotHny HuEpay Kai 
Wpav émovuBaivovot cvupetaBadrouévov (dyxiotpopov 
yap totto 16 (mov 6 advOpwnos, dEws Tois KaIpois Kai 
tais xpeiaig ovppetaBadrcuevoy), avayKn naoa Kai THV 
TPSVOLav, TPOYVWOTLKHS Tavta ovveiAn@viav Kata nept- 
ypagry ta kad’ éxaota, Siagopov te kal TorKiAny opaive- 
Oat Kai nodvoxidh, Kai tH TOV nexAnO@vopévwv axata- 
Anvia ovvextetvouevny Exdotw Mpoocpdpwes ka’ Exactov 
Kal Tpaypa kai vonpa, péxpt Kal TOV WIA@V KivnLaTwv 
TOV KATA WoY}V Kal oOua ovviotapévwv, apudfecOar. Ei 
odv THY KaTa UEpOG aKaTaAnMtds éoTIv 1 Stapopa, Kai 
THs Appofovons avtots eixdtwo Mpovoiac amEIpoc 6 Adyos, 
GAN’ ovdk, éneidi dneipdc te Kai dyvwotos Hpiv tis THY 
Kata pépos mpovoias 6 Adyos TLYxXavEl, THY idiav &yvoiav 
avaipeow noteio8at tho Tavodgov THv SvTwv Kndepovias 
dgeidonuev, navta & anrws Kai avefetaoTw>, Oeonpentic 
Te Kal OVUMEPOVTWC, TA TIS TPOVvoias EPUUvEiv Epya Kai 
anodéxeoB8ai, kai kas yiveoBat ta yivOpueva motevery, 
Kav rHpiv 6 Adyos éotiv avegixtos. “Tlavta” dé Aéywv, TH 
THs Mpovoias Pnui, ob yap Ta KaKds DO’ Nudv Kata TOV 
tod ég’ Huiv Adyov yivopeva: tadta yap tod Kata tH 
Tpdvoiav Adyou navteAd@s adASTpta. 

Tov pév obdv onpatvopuevov tpdnov Tepl tig TAY ayiwv 
Kata tov Adyov Kai trv Dewpiav Suvauews te Kai xapitos 
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between one man and another, and even between a man and 
himself,*’ in ways of life and customs, in opinions, choices, 
and desires, [1193A] in their needs, their skills, their knowl- 
edge, and pursuits, in the virtually infinite thoughts of their 
minds, and in all the changes they undergo in all that hap- 
pens to them in each day and hour (for man is a capricious 
animal, and rapidly changes according to his needs or the 
circumstances), then it follows of necessity that providence, 
which by precognition has comprehended all particulars in 
their individuality, will appear to be different, manifold, and 
complex, and adapt itself to all the teeming details that ex- 
ceed the comprehension of man’s mind, extending itself to 
fit each particular thing or thought, down to the most mi- 
nute movements that occur in the soul and the body. If, 
then, the vast number of differences among particular things 
is inconceivable, then surely the resources of a providence 
that is able to adapt itself to them must be infinite, yet if 
[1193B] the resources of providence in relation to particu- 
lars happen to be boundless and beyond our knowledge, we 
should not make our own ignorance a cause for ruling out 
divine care for all things.” To the contrary, we should accept 
and praise all the works of providence simply and without 
prying into them, in a manner both befitting God and 
profitable to us, believing that whatever happens is for the 
best of reasons, even if these reasons are beyond our ability 
to comprehend. But note that when I say “all things” I mean 
the works of providence, and not the evil things we do by 
means of our free will, for these are completely alien to the 
principle of providence. 

Concerning the manner in which this great teacher 
speaks of the power and the grace manifested by the saints 
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bro Tod peyddov tobtov SiSackddov Kata td Svvatdv 
OTOXACTIKGS, GAA’ OdK ATOgavTIKaS (NOAAM® Yap ano- 
AEimETa TH PETPwW TH¢ Kat’ abtov dAnPEiag 6 HyEetEpos 
voids), dia tHv eipnuévwv brodpapwv TH Adyy, Kai wonEp 
ixvnAatrjoac, tordvde cad’ bxdvoiav pdvov pnpi. 


43. Sewpia Stapopos tijg SiabaGeions Hx 
TOV ayiwv bAIKis Svddoc, Kai Tig H EV 
TH Tpiadt voovpévn évotngs 


Ata 8é tod “drép TH dAtKH Svada yevéoOat, 51a tiv 
év TH Tpiadt voovpévny évotnyta,” 1d “bnép thy BANv yevé- 
08a Kai td eldoc, é& wv ta oOwpata,” Tobs ayious AéyeIv 
bnovow abtév, h “tiv capKa Kai THY BAN, donep Siacydv- 
tac,” Eon, “Oe@ ovyyevécOat kai TH axpaipveotaty Kpa- 
Ojvat pwti katakwOfvat,” tovtéoti TV Mpdc THY capKa 
THs Woxs oxéow, Kai 51a ti¢ capKds mpdg trv BAny, A 
xaOddov eineiv, madong THs aicOntiKis obciag mpd TH 
aio®ntiv axoepévovs pvorkiy oixetdtnta, THs 5é Deas 
wovns yvnoiwc énthaBopévous épésews, Sia “tH,” we 
Epny, “voovpévyy év ty Tpiads évotyta.” Méonv yap xel- 
pévnv ©eod ai BANS TV Woy EyvwKotes Kai Tas Mpd¢ 
diupw Evonoiods Svvapets Exovoav, TOV vodv A€yw mpd¢ 
tov Oedv kai mpd TH BAN TH aioBnon, Tv LEV aicBn- 
ol PETA TOV aidOnTav NavtEedws anetivafavto, Kata THY 
ev S:aBEoes oxetixiv evépyetay, kata 5é Tov vodv Hovwrta- 
TOV APPHTws adTHV TH Oe@ TpoowKeiwoay, npdg Sv drov 
ayvwotws évwOeioav SAnv wo apyetonov cixkdva Kata 
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in their reason and contemplation, I have done what I 
could, in what I have written above, to follow the course of 
his argument, conjecturally rather than categorically (for my 
intellect falls considerably short of the height [1193C] of his 
truth), and, like someone tracking footprints, all that I have 
said constitutes but a trail of surmises. 


43. Adifferent contemplation of the material 
dyad traversed by the saints, and on 
the unity perceived in the Trinity 


In saying that the saints “passed beyond the material 
dyad on account of the unity perceived in the Trinity,” I take 
it that Gregory means that they “passed beyond matter and 
form, out of which bodies are made,” or that they “passed 
through flesh and matter,” as he says, “and were united with 
God and mingled with that most pure light,” {1193D] by 
which he means that they set aside the soul’s relationship to 
the flesh, and through the flesh to matter—or to speak more 
generally, in setting aside the natural bond that sensation 
has with sensible objects, they nobly took hold of desire for 
the divine alone, “on account of the unity,” as I said, “per- 
ceived in the Trinity.” Knowing that the soul lies between 
God and matter, with the potentialities to be united to ei- 
ther—I mean the intellect’s potential for union with God, 
and sense perception’s potential to unite with matter— they 
completely swept aside sense perception along with what is 
perceived through it, by means of the relevant activity of 
their disposition, while by means of the intellect alone they 
[1196A] ineffably assimilated the soul to God, and seeing 
the whole soul wholly united to God in a manner beyond 
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vodv Kai Adyov Kai rvedpa, Wo Eguxtov Kad’ dpoiwoty 
éxyovoav tO éupepic Yeaodpevoi, “rv év tH Tpiads vo- 
ovpévny évotyta” pootikds éd18ayOnoav. 

Toxov 8% Kai tov Bvpov Kai tiv EmOvpiav “OAK 
Svada” mpoonydpevoev 6 SiddoKados, Sta td tpoobAove 
Kai tod naOytIkod Tis Wuxi|s HEpous adbtas elva Svvapetc, 
Kai mpdg Tov AOyov otactaloboas, Kai cig MOANA OKESdoat 
tov vodv Svvapévac, ei pry && apis emiotnpdvws a&yxwv 
éavt@ broletketev. Qv et tic Kpatyjoete Kai £9’ & Sei mpe- 
Novtws pépeobar meicete, SovlAKws bnolevypévas tH Sv- 
vaoteia tod hdyou, A Kai navteAWs abtag amoAinwmy 
anoXinot, Kai povns?! tio appenods Kat ayannv yww- 
otikhs Sta Adyou Kai Oewpiag gxetat OéAEews, Kai mpdc 
piav kai povny ex TV TOAA@V KaBapav Te Kai aA Kai 
adtaipetov tis Kat’ Epeowy appevwratns Svvapews Kivy- 
ow ovveotahn, Kad’ fv epi Oedv dxatadrKtws év tad- 
TOTHTI THs Kat Epeow detkivyciag EavT@ HIAoGdgWC 
émyfato tiv povipdtyta, pakapiog Svtwe éotl tH¢ GAn- 
Bois te kai paxapiag tYYwWV OD Udvov EVMOEWS THs Tpdc 
thy ayiav Tpiada, adda Kai Evdtntosg “tH év TH ayiq 
Tptad1 vooupévns,” w>¢ amdoic xai adtaipetos Kai povo- 
eiSig Kata ty Sbvaptv mpdc Tv anAfy Kai adiaipetoy 
Kata tiv oboiav yeyevnpévos, kai kata tiv é&wv tev ape- 
TOV THY Woattw>o Exovoav ayabdtyTa Kata TO EIKTOV 
EKUIMLODLEVOG, Kal Tv iStoTHTA TOV KATA PdOW LEpLOTayY 
Svvapewv dia Thy tod Evw0Evtos Ocod xaptv anoBépEvoc. 
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knowing, like an image to its archetype, and corresponding 
(to the extent that this is possible) to its likeness in mind, 
word, and spirit, they were secretly taught “the unity per- 
ceived in the Trinity.” 

But perhaps by the “material dyad” the teacher was refer- 
ring to anger and desire, since they both incline toward mat- 
ter and are the powers of the passive part of the soul that 
rebel against reason, which they are able to divide and scat- 
ter into multiplicity, unless from the beginning one has 
yoked them with knowledge and placed them under his 
command. Indeed, if someone is able to prevail over these 
powers, and compel them, as one ought, to move in the 
proper direction, yoking them like slaves to the power of 
reason—or if someone is able to abandon them completely, 
and through reason and contemplation [1196B] surrender 
solely to that cognitive delight which remains unwavering in 
love, and from the many confine himself to one, sole, pure, 
simple, and indivisible movement of the most virile power 
of desire, by which he might philosophically ground his per- 
manence in an unbroken relation to God through the iden- 
tity of unfailing desire — such a person, I say, is truly blessed, 
since he has attained not only true and blessed union with 
the Holy Trinity, but also the “unity perceived in the Holy 
Trinity,” insofar as he has become simple, indivisible, and of 
a single form as much as is possible in relation to simple and 
indivisible being, imitating the simple and indivisible Good- 
ness through his habitual exercise of the virtues, and laying 
aside the condition of his naturally divided faculties thanks 
to the grace of God, with whom he has become one. [1196C] 
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44. Effyynois nepi tod nabytikod tis Woxis, 
Kai TOV abTOD KABOAIKGY SiaipécEwv 
te kai bnodiaipécewv? 


Ataipeitai yap, > pact, Td naOyHTIKdV Tig WUXNS els TE 
tO emirretBic ASyw Kai Td pr TeLBdpLEVoV Ady. Kai Td pév 
ASyw pr Te BdpEvov Sratpodow eicg td OpertiKdy, & xa- 
Aodar “pvorkdy,” Kai cig Td TPUYpELKdv,” & Kadodar “Cw- 
tikov,” @v obdétepov Adyw nEeWdpEvov &yetat- ObK émt- 
nec 5é Adyw Kadeitat, Eerdh pt tEquKev Ayeo8atrdyw. 
To yap abfiverv A bytaiverv FH Civ odK oti év Hp. To 
Sé émmeOec Adyw Staipeitar cic Sbo, td te EmBvpntixdv 
kai TO Ovptkdv. ExineBig $é Adyw Kadodow alto, S671 
oyw nNepvxev Ev ToIc onovdaioig dyeoRai te Kai UNOTACCE- 
oOar. Tddww 82 1d émBbvpyntixdy dtatpodow eis Sov xai 
AvaNy. "Enttvyxavovoa yap H% émBupia HSoviyv Epyave- 
Tal, dnotvyyavovoa Sé Abrnv. Kai rat xa’ Etepov tpd- 
Tov pact thy émBvpiav draipovpévyny técoapa obv éavtyf} 
ta navra efdy noel, EmBvpiav, Sovryv, PdBov, kal Adan. 
Kai ée1d1] tHv Svtwv ta pév gotiv ayaa, ta 52 Qadda, 
tabta Sé H napdévta i péAAOvta got, tPOCSOKWHEVOV EV 
ayabev “énSvpiav” éxddeoav,” napov dé “Adovrjyy,” kai 
Tad TpoodoKwyEevov Kaxdv “pdfov,” rapdv Sé “Abznyv,” 
we elvai te kai OewpeioBat rept pév ta Kara, cite TA SvtWCS 
évta, efte Ta voptCopeva, THY Hdoviyv Kai tH émBvyIiav, 
mept 82 ta QabrAQa TH AbmHv Kai TOV Mdfov. 

Tlddw 8é thy Adrnv Siaipodow eic téooapa, cic dyoc, 
gig dx8oc, eic PBdvov, cig ZAcov. Kai td pév axoc elvai 
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44. Exposition of the passionate part of 
the soul, and of its general divisions 
and subdivisions 


The passionate part of the soul is divided, as they say, into 108 


two parts: that which is obedient to reason, and that which 
is not. The part that is not obedient to reason is further di- 
vided into the nutritive part (which they call the “natural” 
part), and the pulsative part (which they call the “vivifying” 
part), neither of which is said to be obedient to reason, by 
which they are not naturally controlled, because to grow, 
and to be in health, and to live, are not things that fall under 
our control. The part that is obedient to reason is likewise 
divided into two: the desiring and the irascible. These are 
said to be obedient to reason, for among the diligent [1196D] 
they are of such a nature as to be directed and placed under 
control. The desiring part is further divided into pleasure 
and grief. Desire that attains its object produces pleasure, 
but when it fails in this it produces grief. And, again, from 
another point of view, they say that desire can be divided 
into four different kinds, inclusive of desire itself: desire, 
pleasure, fear, and grief. For seeing that all existing things 
are either good or bad, and that some of them are present, 
and others yet to come, they called the anticipation of good 
by the name of “desire,” but when present “pleasure,” and 
the anticipation of evil they call “fear,” but when present 
“grief,” so that pleasure and desire exist and are associated 
with good things {1197A]} (either truly good or merely per- 
ceived as such), and grief and fear with evil things. 

And again they divide grief into four: distress, dejection, 
envy, and sorrow. They say that distress is a form of grief that 
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pacr AdTNHV dgwviav EutroLoboay ols av Eyyévytat, Sia THV 
tig BaBoc napodSov tod Aopiotikod: TO $2 AxBocg AdmHV 
Bapodody te xai StoxAodoav én’ aBovArtoig ovpBaceor 
TOV 8& POSvo AbmNV Ex’ AdoTpiois AyaBOic: Td SE EAeoc 
AbmHv én’ dAdoTpiots KaKoic. Kaxdv dé nacav Aba Epa- 
oa tH éavtiic pvoe. Kav yap 6 onovdaing én’ dhAotpiots 
AvTATaI KaKolc, Ws EAErjpwY, AAN’ Ob TPoNyovpévwg Kata 
mpdGeow, add’ Epenopévws kata replotaory. ‘O 8 Vewpn- 
TIKOSG KAaV ToUTOIG anNaOTs Stapéevel, OVVaWas éavToV TH 
Oe@, kai tOv tHSe napdvtwv aAdoTpIWOAG. 

Tov 8 pdBov radw S1aipodow eis 2, cic SKvov, cic 
aide, eis aioxdvny, cig KatanAnk, eic ExmAn_r, ig ayw- 
viay. Kai tov pév éxvov elvai paor poBov pEddovons Evep- 
yelac, TV aidm 5 PdPov éxi rpoodoKia Woyou, thy dé 
aicxbyyv poRov én’ aioyp@ nexpaypévy, tiv dé Kata- 
TAnEw odBov peydAngs gavraciac, THv 5é ExmAnkw Pdfov 
ek pEeyadhwv aKkovopdatwv tiv alc8nolv agaipobypevoy, 
THY aywviav 5é pdPov Stantwoews, Tovtéotiy anotuyiac. 
DoPobpevor yap anotvyeiv aywvidpev. Kadrodor S€ twes 
avdtryy Kai Setriav. 

Tov 5& Ovpov mart Elva AEyovor Céorv tod mEpi Kap- 
Siav” aipatos Sr dpektv avtidvmmoews. Atatpodor 8 Kai 
todtov cic tpia, cig Opyryy, Hy tives exaAcoay “oA” Kai 
“xOXov,” Kai gig pjviv Kai eig KoTOV. Kai tiv pév opyjv 
elvai pact Supdv mpdc évépyeiav apy Kai Kivnowy Exovta, 
# Ovpov évepyobpevov- trv 5é xoArv THY SU dAAov Guvvav 
tod Avajoavtos tov S5é yOAov Thy St éavtod tod 
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reduces a man to speechlessness, since it plunges the mind 
into an abyss. Dejection is a grief that weighs one down and 
troubles him owing to circumstances beyond his control. 
Envy is grief provoked by the prosperity of others, whereas 
sorrow is provoked by their misfortunes. They have said, 
too, that every form of grief, in and of itself, is evil. For even 
if a man who is diligent in virtue, should, from a sense of 
compassion, be moved to grief by the misfortunes of others, 
this was not his deliberate intention, but rather a reaction 
to a particular circumstance. The man of contemplation, 
however, remains dispassionate even when confronted with 
the same misfortunes, cleaving [1197B]} to God and severing 
himself from this present life. 

Fear, they say, is divided into six kinds: apprehensiveness, 
diffidence, shame, consternation, panic, and anxiety. Appre- 
hensiveness, they say, is fear of taking action. Diffidence is 
fear of incurring criticism. Shame is fear that springs from 
having done some disgraceful deed. Consternation is feat 
generated by some strong foreboding, whereas panic is fear 
caused by ominous tidings that leave us feeling helpless, and 
anxiety, finally, is the fear of making a mistake, that is, the 
fear of failure. For fearing that we may fail in something, we 
find ourselves caught in the grip of anxiety, but some call 
this simply cowardice.™ 

And again they say that anger is the seething of the blood 
around the heart caused by the desire for revenge, and they 
divide it into three forms: wrath (which some have called 
“bile” and “gall”), vindictiveness, and rancor. [1197C] As for 
wrath, they say it is anger stirred up into activity, having a 
beginning and movement; and bile is the aversion felt to- 
ward another who is causing grief, whereas gall is the revenge 
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AvIMPEvtOS EmeEEXevar Eig TOV AVIMoavTa: Thy Sé pv 
Ovupov eis zadaiwot €ipntat 5? mapa tO “péverv” Kai TH 
uv rapaxatéxecOa), tov 5é Kétov Bupdv Exitnpodvta 
Kaipov eig tiuwpiav- eipntat S& napa tO “KeioOar” Kai 
odtocg. Atatpodat 5é Kai tobtwv éxaotov sig dANa TOANG, 
axep ei BovaAnPein tig SV axpiBots eetacews napadodvar 
Ypagt}, XOAvY ABpoicet Adyov Kali xpdvov Saxavrjoel, Ws 
undé avextov elvar toig évtvyxavovar Sia 1d mAFBoc. 
Méya odv kai Savpaotov dvtwes éoti Kai TOAANS Sedpe- 
vov Ipoaoxys TE Kai onxovdijs, Kai mpd tobTwv TH¢ BEiac 
émixoupiac, 16 SvvnOFjvai npwTov pév Tij¢ VAtKij¢ Svadoc¢ 
TaV éupdtwv Kpatioat Svvapewv, Ovuod Aéyw Kai én 
Bvpiac, Kai tod Kat’ abtas peptopod, Kal paxdptog dotic® 
ayew étoipws tabtag dno tH hOyw Soxei Sedvvytat, 
pexpts av toisg tpaxtikois S14 tH HOrKis Pirocogiac THY 
Tpotépwv ka8aipytat podvopdy.” 


45. Qewpia éx ths Tpagiis nepi tod pr Setv tov 
YVWOTLKOV T@ Tig PbGEWS VOUwW TOV THs GoPiac 
AOyov ovvartety, Kai tis | MpooBr} Ky Tod “dAga” 
ototxeiov eicg T6 Svopa tod ABpady 
“Exerta Si xai bnép atbtag yevéoBat kai navtedwe 
anwoacbat, wo Tv Ayap kai tov IopanaA [see Gen 21:14], 
& ABpadp exetvoc 6 ueyac, tod hoyiotiKod H5y TeEpi ta 
Beia Kata tov loadK éxetvov yuuvacOrva duvapyévov 
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of the aggrieved on the one who caused him grief. Vindic- 
tiveness is anger that has become chronic (being so named 
from the vinculum or “bond” that holds injuries in the mem- 
ory). Rancor, again, is anger that bides its time to execute 
vengeance (derived from the word “rancid,” for it is some- 
thing that through lying around for a long time has grown 
vile). And they divide each of these into many other as- 
pects, and if anyone wanted to write them all down in detail, 
he would amass a great many words and expend a good deal 
of time, but on account of its excessive length the final prod- 
uct would be more than its readers could endure. But what 
would be truly great and wondrous, presupposing much at- 
tention and zeal—and above all the help of God—would 
{1197D] be for someone first to acquire mastery over the 
natural powers of the material dyad, by which I mean anger 
and desire, and their various manifestations; and blessed is 
the man who has acquired the facility to move them to 
whatever direction seems appropriate to reason, until he is 
purged of his former defilements by means of ascetic prac- 
tices governed by ethical philosophy. [1200A] 


45. Contemplation from Scripture to the effect that 
the man of knowledge must not join the principle 
of wisdom to the law of nature; and on the addition 
of the letter “a” to the name of Abraham 


So that the great Abraham might set these things aside 
and rise above them, as he did with Hagar and Ishmael (for 
the rational part of his soul had already been exercised in di- 
vine visions, owing to the episode with Isaac), the divine 
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Bedpata [see Gen 22:1-13], bxd THs KaTa THY yv@oUy e_E- 
popévne 8eias pwvijc SiSacxopevos, pi Sivac8ai 1d Kata 
vodv Ogiov tig EAevBépac Kata Tvebya yywoews yéevvnua, 
t@ SOvAIK@ Tis capKkds éExtovvnppevov onépuati, THs pa- 
Kapiac toxeiv énayyediag, tts éotiv H Kat’ éAnidacg npo- 
ketpévy toi ayanwo Tov Kuptov tijg Vewoews xapic, Hv 
Ady TvMKas dpe TPoEtAnpwe, TH nepi povadoc Adyw 
51a niotews pvotikiic ovvapbeic, Ka’ dv Evoetdijs yevope- 
voc, paAAov Sé Ex TOAADY Elc, Udvog mpd pdvov 81’ SAoV 
tov Oedv peyadonpenws ovvyxOn, pndéva to napdnav 
ths oiacoby nepi tt GAAO TeV oKEedactaV yvwoEws THTOV 
éavt@ ovvenipepduevos, Smep olpat SnAodv tv tod S0- 
Bévtog cig mpooOrKnHv Tod dvdpatos “Apa” ypappatoc 
Sbvautv [see Gen 17:5]. Ato kai natip tHv bia niotews 
npoocayouévwv Oe® {see Rom 4:11-12, 18] Kata otépnow 
NAVTWV TOV LETA Oedv EXPNYATLOEY, WE TODS aDTODS KATA 
niotiv év Tvebpati TUTOUS TH Tatpi THY TEKVWV EULMEPAC 


éxetv Svvapévwv. 


46. Gewpia cic Tov Mwvojy nepi tov 
agatpovpevwv drodSnpdatwv 


Tobvto tuxov év apxh Tig yvworikns aywytic Kai 6 
péyas Mwiiors éxetvoc diSackopevocs bd tig Oeiag Qw- 
vis éxadev_eto, rvika Mpootyev idetv 16 év TH Patw pv- 
OTIKHS PavtaCdpEVOY PWS PacKkOvoNG<, Aveo Ta bn0SHUaTa 
and TOV TOS@V Cov, 6 yap TénOG Ev @ ~otHKAS yh ayia éoti 
{Ex 3:5], tO Setvac, otyat, tTHV owpatKav andvtwv 
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voice, resounding in his mind, taught him that if the divine 
offspring of the intellect, which is born free by means of 
spiritual knowledge, is united with the enslaved seed of the 
flesh, it will not be able to inherit the blessed promise, 
which is the grace of divinization, set forth in hope to those 
who love the Lord. By way of prefiguration, {1200B] Abra- 
ham had already received this grace in advance, being se- 
cretly united through faith to the principle of the Monad, 
whereby he himself became simple and single, or rather out 
of many he became one. For he was wholly and magnifi- 
cently gathered up alone to God alone, bearing with himself 
absolutely no trace of any type of knowledge relative to scat- 
tered, fragmented things, which makes clear, as I see it, the 
meaning of the letter “a” that was given in order to augment 
his name. Therefore he became the father of those who, de- 
prived of all things after God, are led to God through faith, 
because the children are similarly able to possess in spirit 
the same features of faith as their father.” 


46. Contemplation of Moses, concerning the 
removal of his sandals [1200C] 


Perhaps what the great Moses learned at the beginning of 113 
his journey on the road to knowledge, when he drew near to 
see the light appearing mystically in the bush, and was in- 
structed by the divine voice, which said: Loose the sandals 
from your feet, for the place where you are standing is holy, was 
this, namely, the awesome release—as I think—of his soul’s 
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aroheAbobat kata Sia8eor tiv Woxny, péAAOvOoaV TH 51a 
Bewpiag mpdos THY THY brEpKoopiwyv vénow yvwotikiy 
ro.eio8a nopeiav Kai tedeiav tod év oxéoet capKds mpO- 
tépov Biov adAotpiwoww 81a tig tHV DrodSnpatwv Exe 


anobécews. 


47. Gewpia sig pépy tHv Dvotwv 


Totdto maAw tows 6 attic Sedtatog Mwiotjs év taic 
tov Ovawy Siatageot napedrjAov tv iepeiwv apatpeiv Td 
otéap, kai tovs veppods, Kai TO otNObviIOV, Kai TOV AoBdv 
tod Hnatos, émitacowv [see Lv 6:33-34, 7:20], TO Setv abtac 
TE Tig yeviKkas twv év Hutv TaB@v Svvapetc, TOV Ovpodv 
Aéyw Kai THY ExiBvuiav, THY Svtws “bAtKHv dvada,” Kai 
tac évepysias avt@v apaipeiv, Kai tH ein mupi THs Kata 
Yvaow pvotikijs ext fai Svvapews, tic pév emOvpias dia 
THY vVEPwY, THs 5é Evepyeias avtijc, tovtéoti tis HSovis, 
Sta tod Aixcovg, Htot tod otéatog SnAovpEvns, Kai tod Bv- 
Lod Sa tod otynBvviov, tH¢ Sé Kat’ abtov évepyeiac, 5a 
tod hoBod tod Fxatos, Ev @ h mKpa Kai Spyvtaty némnye 


XOAH, gnuatvouevwv. 


48. Gewpia obdvtopos eicg thy Kata 
vouov d:apopov Aéxpav 


Todto mad Kav tH nepi AEmpacg TéomW cOPHs olpat 
rapeugaiverv 8 aivtypatwv ovpBortkev, Ty ary THs 
Aéxpas [see Lv 13] ig téeocapa yévn uepioavta, cig AevKdv 
Kai yAwpov Kai EavOdv Kai duaupov, 51 dv 16 te OupiKov 
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disposition from all bodily things, for through contempla- 
tion it was about to embark on the intelligible journey to the 
understanding of realities beyond the world and arrive at 
the complete estrangement of its previous life, which was 
tied to the flesh, signified by the setting aside of the san- 
dals.” 


47. Contemplation of the sacrifices into parts 


And this, again, is perhaps what the most divine Moses 
[1200D] wished to indicate in his instructions for the sacri- 
fices, which call for the removal of the fat, kidneys, breast, 
and the lobe of the liver, directing us to remove from our- 
selves the principal powers of the passions, by which I mean 
anger and desire, which is the truly “material dyad,” along 
with its activities, and to melt them in the divine fire of the 
hidden strength that resides in knowledge. Desire is signi- 
fied by the kidneys, whereas its activity, which is pleasure, is 
signified by the fat. Anger {1201A} is signified by the breast, 
and its activity by the lobe of the liver, in which the most 
acrid and bitter bile has collected and hardened. 


48. Concise contemplation of the different 
forms of leprosy according to the law 


And this, again, I think, is what is wisely adumbrated 
through obscure symbols in the passage concerning leprosy. 
The leprous infection is divided by color into four genera: 
white, green, yellow, and black, and these point to the 
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kai TO emiOvuntixoy cig ta bn’ adta efdy dtalpobpeva 
Seixvutat, tig pév émOvplas 51a tod AevKod Kai XAwpod, 
gig HSoviyv Kai AbaNv pEpileoBar SyrAovpEvNg, TOD Sé Ov- 
pod da tod EavOod kai tod dpavpoid sic opyiv Kai uFvI 
Kai TV Kexpvppevynv KaKovpyiav tig broKpicews te- 
uvopévov. Tadta yap mpata yévn tav bx’ adta Taay, dc 
pact, Kai Navtwv apynyikwtepa TOV Tod Bvpod Kai Ti¢ 
emtOvuiag yevvrjata, ols tiv voonAevopevny Wuxi ov 
oldv te, Ewe bxO tobTwv KatéoTIKTal, Tos THs DEiag rEt- 
wpévois napepPoAns évapiOuov elvai. 


49. Gewpia sig tov Dives kai tovdcs 
avaipeBévtas bx’ adtod 


Tobto kai tov Bavpaotov olpat Diveés éxeivov TH Kab’ 
éavtov CryAw naparvittecBat [see Num 25:6-9}. Ti yap 
Mastavitny to lopanrity ovyKatatypaoas, wvoTtik@s dia 
tod Sdpatocg tH bAnv te elSe1, kai tH OvuS thy EmOvyiav, 
Kai thy GAAdvAOV HSoviv tH Eunalel Aoytop@ 1a tic 
tod apxtepéws Adyov Svvapews ovvatwHetoVai Xprv nav- 
TAMAS THs WuxT|¢ évé—aivev. EiSouc!? yap zpos bAnv 
Tponov Enéyel, 6 te Ovpdc Tpdc THY EmOvpIav, TH MPooEy- 
you S:Sobc avty Kivnow, cad’ Eavtiyv oboav axivytov, 
6 te Aoytopds Tpdc tiv Hdoviy, cidonoteiv abthy ne- 
puKws, aveiSeov Kai dyoppov Kata tov iStov Adyov 
badpxyovoav. Andot $& todto Kai avt tHV dvopatwv 1 
Sbvauic. XaoBby yap 4 Madiavitig évopdfeta, Snep éoti 
“yapyadtopds pov,” kai ZauBpi 6 Topanditns [Num 25:14- 
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irascible and desiring parts of the soul, along with their re- 
spective subspecies. Desire is indicated by the white and the 
green, which clearly is a division between pleasure and grief. 
Anger is indicated by the yellow and the black, divided be- 
tween wrath and vindictiveness, on the one hand, and the 
malice of hypocrisy on the other, [1201B] which has no color 
since it is always hidden. These are the primary genera of 
the passions and their foremost offspring, they say, that are 
classified under anger and desire. As long as the ailing soul is 
spotted by any of these, it cannot be numbered among those 
who have been made worthy of the divine encampment. 


49. Contemplation of Phinehas and 
those slain by him 


And this is what I think that amazing Phinehas is hinting 
at by means of his zeal. For in striking down both the Midi- 
anite woman and the Israelite man by means of a single blow 
from his spear, he showed in a figure that matter along with 
form, desire along with anger, and foreign pleasure along 
with impassioned thinking must be [1201C] completely ex- 
pelled from the soul by the force of reason, the high priest. 
To be sure, form stands in the same relation to matter as an- 
ger does to desire, the approach of the former endowing the 
latter with motion, without which it remains inert. Vitiated 
thinking stands in the same relation to pleasure, which it 
naturally endows with a particular form, since in its own 
principle of existence it lacks form and shape. And this is 
also made clear by the meaning of their names. For the name 
of the Midianite woman is Cozbi, which means “my titilla- 
tion,”** and that of the Israelite is Zimri, which means “my 
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15], Smep gotiv “dopa pov,” Tovtéoti “petewpiopds pov.” 
"Emetdav ovdv tig Geiag anovedoav pedétns Te Kai évate- 
vioews TO oylotiKdV Tig Wvxiis Kai petewpio8iv tH 
DAIK® Tig CapKds yapyahlou@ ovuTAaKy] Kata THY Kat 
vov {Num 25:8] tig apaptias, tod CnrAwtod mavtwes Seitat 
apxlepéws Adyou, Mpdcg avaipeow pev tov obtw KaKd> 
GAANAOIs ovpTETAEypEvwy, arootpopry dé THs Pepopevns 
Beiag ayavaktrycews. 


50. Oewpia ig 16- My Sate 16 dytov' toi¢ 
xvot {Mt 7:6], kai eig 76 pyte PaBSov pyre 
Iypav pte vrodypata xprvat tovs 
anootéroug paotalew {see Lk 9:3, 15:22} 


Todto kai 6 Kiptos abtéc, we guorye Soxet, tuxov map- 
edrjAov, tobto pév év ol¢ Myot, uy Swte Td dytov toic Kvot, 
undé BdArete tods papyapitac Eunpoobev tév yoipwv [Mt 
7:6], “&ytov” lows Kadov TO ev tly voepov, wc Deiag anet- 
Kdoviopa SdEns, Sep ph Kaw éav On THV OvEIKaV KL- 
vypatwv KabvAaxtobpevov éextapaooecOai napnyyvnoe, 
“uapyapitac” $2 ta Oeia cai Aaurpa tovtov vorpata, ofc 
tiplov dxav xoopeioSa népuxev, axep Siagvddttetv apd- 
Avvta Kai tTHV AxaDdptwv TIS dAtKij¢ EmBvpiag rabav 
édevOepa Setv napexedevoato: tobto $é ev ol¢ mpdc tod<s 
aylovs abtod paOntas dnootedAopevous Exi Td Krpvypa 
mepi tod MH¢ evotadrsic avtovs elvai Kai anepittous dta- 
TUNG Kai TOTO TPH¢ TOI GAAOIS Mol, uy dé aHpav aipeEte 
eic THY Oddy, unte paBdov [Lk 9:3], ute brodhuata Eic¢ Tovs 
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song,” that is, “my arousal.” For when the rational part of 
the soul turns away from its concentration on divine medi- 
tation and is aroused by the material titillations of the flesh, 
coupling with it in the alcove” of sin, then by all means it has 
need of the zealous high priest, reason, to slay [1201D] what 
has coupled in wickedness, and so to turn aside the impend- 
ing threat of divine indignation. 


50. Contemplation of the phrase: Doe not 
give dogs what is holy, and on the 
notion that the apostles must not 
carry a staff, nora bag, nor sandals 


And it seems to me that this could be what the Lord 
Himself meant when He said: Do not give [1204A] dogs what 
is holy, and do not throw pearls before swine, calling our power 
of intellection “holy,” since it is an image of the divine glory; 
and He exhorted us not to allow this glory to be troubled by 
the barks and bites of anger. The divine and shining thoughts 
of the mind he calls “pearls,” which we typically use to adorn 
whatever is precious, and He commands us to keep them 
undefiled and free from the impure passions of material de- 
sire. He seems to have meant something similar when, in 
sending His holy disciples to preach, He told them how they 
should be equipped only with what is essential, saying: Take 
no bag for your journey, nor a staff, nor sandals for your feet — 
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m65ac¢ tua [Lk 15:22; see Mt 10:10; Lk 10:4, 22:35], @s Séov 
TOV THS bYHAfs KATA THY Yv@ou Topeias éxeiknupevov 
Tavtos péev bhiKod Bapoug éAevbBepov elvat, maongs Sé THs 
kat’ émOvuiav kai Ovpdv éuraBois SiaBécews xalapsv, 
&¢ Sydoi H te mpa Kai 1 PaBSos, 4 pev TH éEmOvpiav, 4 
5é tov Bvpdv éEmonpaivovoa, waddtota Sé THs Kad” brdKpt- 
stv yvUVov Kaxoupyiac, THs olov b0drpatTos Siknv tod 
Biov 16 ixvog éntxadvrtobans Kai td gunabEs THs Woyis 
eMIKpUTToOvoYs emtetkeiag MAdopaT FV broSHodpEVvoL 
appdvw<¢ oi Dapioaiot, poppwow evoePeiac, adr’ odK 
edoéBetav gyovtes, kai ei AaGeiv évoutfov, bxd tod Adyov 


eheyx0évtec e5iSayOnoav. 


51. Oewpia repi tod ceknviafopévov 


Tabtyg tic ddtxijs Svddoc, tH¢ Kata Ovpdv Aéyw Kat 
émOvpiav, nadtv 6 Kiptog éhevOépwoev, ws ovat, tov oe- 
Anvialouevoy [Mt 17:14-18], paAAov SE tod nupi TH Ovp@ 
kai bdaTi tH EmBvpia adtov PovAnBévtos anoh~oat tovN- 
pod Saipovoc, énéoye te kal Katrpynoe THY paviwdn Abo- 
sav (eArvng yap oddév Sievyyvoxev 1 mpd TA yervopeva 
Kat amoyivopeva oxéots THV HTIHPEVwWV ToIs LAtKoic 
avOpwnwy), Ao EmAaBdpevos 6 Ta TAOy Steyeipwv Saipwv 
donep bSati kai xvpi tH emOvpia Kai tH Ovpg éuPadrrAwv 
TOV vobdv Kai évanonviywv od navetal, Ews Tod Oeod Ad- 
Ys Napayevouevos TO pév VAtKOV Kai NovNpov arteddoet 
mvevpa (1 ob 6 aadatds te Kai yoixds xapaxtnpiletat 
avOpwroc {see Rom 6:6; 1 Cor 15:47), Tov Sé Evepyobpevov 
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since the one who sets out on the high road to knowledge 
{1204B]} must be free of every material weight, and pure 
from every impassioned inclination of desire and anger, sig- 
nified respectively by the bag and the staff, and above all to 
be naked of the malice of hypocrisy, which like a sandal cov- 
ers the tracks of one’s life, hiding the passions of the soul 
under a semblance of kindness. Such “sandals” were worn 
rather mindlessly by the Pharisees, who had the appearance 
of piety but not its substance. And if they thought this 
would escape notice, they learned otherwise from the re- 
proaches of the Word. 


51. Contemplation of the epileptic {1204C] 


It was again, I think, from this material dyad—by which I 
mean anger and desire—that the Lord freed the epileptic, 
for whereas the evil demon wished to destroy him by the 
fire of anger and the water of desire, the Lord restrained his 
frenzied ravings. Now in those men who have been defeated 
by material things, their relation to generation and corrup- 
tion differs in no way from the waxing and waning of the 
moon.'© The demon, who arouses the passions, takes pos- 
session of this relation, and casts the mind into the fire of 
anger and the water of desire, seeking to drown it, and will 
not cease from this until the Word of God appears and 
drives away the wicked, material spirit (which characterizes 
the old and earthly man), and so frees the possessed man from 
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TS rovnpas EAevBepwoer tupavvidoc, THY PvotKiyy avT@ 
TwWOoPoobvHy arodod¢ Kai yapiodpEvos, SU Ac 6 véos Kai 
Kata Qedv xtiGdpevos avOpwnog Stadeixvutat. 

Odtw pév obv navtes oi ytot Tod Beiov Kai andavots 
Asyov yvyoiws éxetAnppévot tov ai@va todtov SiéByoay, 
ovdevi tev év ait@ TEPIV@V TO THS Woxris ixvog éEvar- 
epticavtes. IIpdg yap tos axpovg twv avOpwrots 
Epikt@v nepi Oeod Adyous, tig ayaVdtyTd¢ TE PHL Kal 
THS dyammes, pada ye cixétws evatevioavtec, ol ktvnBEvta 
tov Ocdv 16 elvai te Sodvai toig otc Kai td eb elvat 
XapicacBa éxardevOnoav (cinep “xivyoiw” éxi Oeod tod 
UOvov! axiwijtov Bépts eizetv, dAAG ph UaAAOV BodAnory, 
THY Tavta Kivodadv te Kai cig TO elvat Kai napdyovoav 
kai ovvéxovaay, Kivovpévyy 5é odSapd> obdénote), tov- 
TOL Kai abtol cogws EavTOdS anEeTUTWOAV, TOD Apavots 
kai dopatov KaAAous tis Oeiacg peyadonpenciac eduipytws 
PEpovtes Matvopévny Sta TOV apetav thy iSidtHta. Ata 
Tovto ayaGoi kai PiAdBeot Kai PrAdvOpwnot, edonAayyvoi 
TE Kai oixtippoves yeyovann, kai piav mpd anav tO yévoc 
Siabeoww éyovtes ayanns éSeixOnoav, vo’ Ao TO Tavtwv 
éEaipetov el$oc tav apeta@v, Thy taneivwow Aéyw, Sia m4- 
ONS abtwv Tis Gwrs PeBaiav Kataoydovtes THY PvAAKTIKITV 
vév tv ayaa, pOaptikhy 8 THY évavtiwy, obdevi TO 
Tapanav ahwotpot tov SioxAobvtwv yeyovaot TELlpacpOY, 
TOV te Exovoiwv Kai Tob E—’ Huiv Adyou, kai TOV akovoiwv 
Kai obK £9 Hu@v, TH tois pév $V EyKpateiacs anopapaivetv 
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the evil tyranny, [1204D] restoring to him and granting him 
his natural soundness of mind, which is the mark of the new 
man created by God. 

It was in this manner that all the saints, having genuinely 
received the divine and unerring Word, passed through this 
present age, without their souls leaving so much as a foot- 
print in any of its pleasures. For it was on the highest attri- 
butes (/ogoi) accessible by man concerning God, namely, His 
goodness and love, that they rightly concentrated their vi- 
sion, and it was from these that they learned that God was 
moved to give being to all the things that exist, and to grant 
them the grace of well-being—if it is permissible to speak 
of “movement” with respect to God, who alone is the Un- 
moved, {1205A]} and not rather of His will, which moves all 
things, bringing them into, and sustaining them in, being, 
while never in any way being moved itself.'°' And it was with 
a view to these that the saints wisely modeled themselves, 
and owing to their expert imitation they now bear the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic— manifest through the virtues — 
of the hidden and invisible beauty of the divine magnifi- 
cence. Thus they themselves became good, and lovers of 
both God and their fellow men, full of compassion and 
mercy, and were proved to possess one single disposition of 
love for the whole of mankind, by means of which they held 
fast, throughout the whole of their earthly life, to the ulti- 
mate form of virtue, by which I mean humility, which is a 
firm safeguard of all that is good, and undermines every- 
thing that is opposed to it, and so they became impregnable 
to the temptations that besieged them, both those that fall 
within the power of our will {[1205B]} to control, and those 
that do not, for they wore down through continence the 
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tas émavactdcets, tov Sé & bropovig Tas mpooPoAas 
anooeicoBat. 

Aryo8ev yap PadAdpevor b16 te SdENS Kai atipiac 
Stépevov doeroto, mpds dpow axivijtws exovtes, pITE 
bPpeot titpwokdpevor Sia Tv Exovoiav dpectv, pHTE 
SdEav mpootéuevor & dnepBadAovoav ntwxeiac oikeiw- 
ow, SVev ob Bvpdc, ob POdvoc, OdK Epic, Ob ddKPIOIC, 
ob ddAoc, odk EipwvevTtiKr tig Kal éxikAomOg TO Pal- 
vopévy Thdopatt & anatng vmocbpovoa mpdcs GAAo 
OTOpYH, T6 Tavtwv naO@y SrAcOpiwtazov, odK émOvpia 
THY Kata Tov Biov Soxobvtwy elvat AauMpav, ote tt EtE- 
pov Tis Novnpac tev maQ@y TANOVoc, odK anethal Tap’ 
£x8pav éxavatervopuevai, obdé tic Oavatov tpdnos avTwV 
éxupievoe. Aid Kai paxaptor Sixaiws napa te Oe@ kai 
avOpwnors expiOnoay, Sti THs Pavysopévns aPPytov Kat 
nepipavois Sdfn¢ Kata thy xaptv Tod peyadoSwpou'® 
Ocod Eupaveics cixdvac Eavtods KatéatHoav, iva xaipov- 
TES WS YVwpiLolc Tois ASYoIs TOV ApETaY, PaAAOV SE O€G, 
brép od Kai kaO’ Exaotnyy Hpepav ano0OvioKovtes Siekap- 
tépynoav, evw8dow, év @ Tavtwv oi Adyor TOV ayaDav, 
Gonep mHy{ dePtotw, npoigeotyKaoi te Kata piav, 
anhiv Kai éviaiav tav Tavtwy TEployyy, Kai mpdos Sv 
EAKovot Navtas Tobds KaAwS Kai Kata Qbow Taic éxi TOUTH 
S0Veioats xpwpevous Svvapect. 
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internal rebellions of the former, and by patient endurance 
they repelled the onslaughts of the latter. 

For being attacked on two fronts, that is, by glory and 
dishonor, they remained unshaken and immovable in the 
face of both, being neither wounded by insults, thanks to 
their voluntary self-abnegation, nor succumbing to earthly 
glory, thanks to their extreme familiarity with poverty. And 
thus they were dominated neither by anger, nor envy, nor ri- 
valry, nor hypocrisy, nor cunning, nor calculated pretenses of 
friendship aiming to deceive through appearances and ma- 
nipulate things toward some other end (which is the most 
destructive of all the passions), nor desire for the seemingly 
splendid things of life, nor any other vice from the wicked 
swarm of the passions, nor threats directed at them from 
their enemies, nor any [1205C] form of death. Therefore 
they are rightly judged to be blessed both by God and by 
men, for by the grace of the bountiful God they made them- 
selves shining images of the radiant, ineffable glory that is to 
come, so that, filled with joy, they might be united with the 
principles of those very virtues that they had come to know, 
or rather with God (for whose sake they, dying a daily death, 
patiently endured their life on earth), for in Him preexist 
the principles of all good things, as if from an ever-flowing 
spring, in asingle, simple, unified embrace, and they draw to 
Him all those who rightly and naturally use the powers that 
have been given to them for this very purpose. [1205D]} 
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Ambiguum 11 


> 
E, tod abtod Adyou! Tepi Ov EuvijcOn Tod yaxapiov 
Iw, eis Td 


Ta Sé é€7]\¢ pixpa, Kai pixpo@v évexev oixovopnBévta. 


Th yevouéevy napa tod Oeod tH Iw avapproer [see 
Job 8:7], @¢ olpat, ovyKpivwy Ta peta tobs dya@vac twV 
teipacpov So0évta owpatixd “piKpa” mpoonydpevoey, 
ws cat’ obdéva Tpdnov Tois aiwviots Suvapeva TapaBaAAe- 
oat. “Mixpav 8é évexev oixovopnSévta” pnoi, tov nepi 
Stavoiav yuwortikiy SnAovétt pixp@v Tov edxEpAe Ev Tois 
mepi mpovoiag Kai xpicews Adyotg oKavSadilopévwv Kai 
mepl adtiyy trv evoéBetav cadevopévuv. epi ov ofpai tov 
Ktptov év toic Evayyeniots pavat, 6 oxavdadilwv éva tav 
uixpa@v tovtwy [Mt 18:6; Mk 9:42; Lk 17:2], oi, dtav wor 
Sixaiov doSevodvta f Ttwxevovta f dAAws KaxovyobuE- 
vov Kai oxedov oiye do8evéotepo aQeiav? tod mavtdcg 
Katakpivoval, moow PaAAov év tH aBpdq pEtaBoAR tod 
THB, suoroyovpévwe? dicaiov4 nadow brernpuevon, elyov 
tovto naOeiv, ei ut Tpdc td Aapxalov adt@ owpatiKGs 
Kata TO SimAdowov émavydGe tO repipavis Kai éridofov; 
Tlepi tovtwv obv cipntat to SiSacKdAyw, “piKp@v Evexev 
oixovopnSévta.” 
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Ambiguum 11 


Frm Saint Gregory’s same oration on Saint Athanasios, 
concerning what he said about the blessed Job: 


The rest are but little things, and have been granted as 
a dispensation for the sake of little men.’ 


I take it that Saint Gregory, in view of God’s response to 
Job, is speaking of the material goods that were restored to 
Job after his trials, which he says are “little,” since they can- 
not in any way be compared to things that are eternal. And 
when he says that they “have been granted as a dispensation 
for the sake of little men,” this is clearly a reference to those 
who are stunted in their powers of cognitive reasoning, and 
who are easily scandalized by the principles of providence 
and judgment, and consequently are shaken in their faith. 
{1208A]} It was of men such as these, it seems to me, that the 
Lord spoke in the Gospels, when he said whoever scandalizes 
any of these little ones who would be scandalized upon seeing a 
righteous man fall ill or into poverty, or suffer some other 
affliction. And what would those even weaker have thought, 
who conclude from such events that God is absent from 
the universe, had they seen the sudden changes of circum- 
stances surrounding Job—who was admittedly considered a 
righteous man by all—had not God restored to him twofold 
his former material abundance and glory? It was of these 
men, then, that the teacher spoke, when he said that these 
things “have been granted as a dispensation for the sake of 
little men.” 
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Ambiguum 12 
E 
K TOD adtod Adyou, Eig TO" 


KaOaipet piv td iepdv tév OcoxamHAwy Kat xpiotep- 
nOpwv, TANV dcov od ppayeadrin mtAext@ {see John 
2:15}, Adyw Sé miOav@ todto épyavetat. 


Odte otuntikwtepov év tovTolc, Ws tives dmEIAN Gaol, 
tod uakapiov matpdg ABavaciov tov Kupiov fhuev Kai 
Oedv anodeixvvaw 6 doidipos obtoc Si8doKxados, pr yé- 
voito, odtE uty Katayapifetat tH ayiw ADavaciw te tov 
vév ppayedriw, tov 5 AOyW XPNOAapEVOV, KaOaipetv td 
iepov tHV “OcoxarrAwv’” einetv [see John 2:14-16; Mt 21:12; 
Mk 11:15-17; Lk 19:45], @> &vayKny x Tottwv elvat, Kata 
tod Aéyovtac, Svoiv Patepov broAn@OAvat, h tov Kiptov 
Hav xai Oedv tv npoonveotépav ryvonxévar péVodov 
ths iatpeiac, Fh TOV Gyiov ABavaotov LN YtvwoKovta Tic 
mvevpatixis empedreiag tovs tpotovg piiavOpwriay 
dkatpov petiévat. AAD’ éxerd1) 6 Stayvwotikdc, dv menpa- 
xapev, Adyos Ev Hutv avaxtvobpevos, olov iep@ trvi ELoyw 
te kat Ca@vti, dvadoyodoav totic TAnupednOeion peta- 
pédetav Epyaletat, SV tg Xprotds 6 Oedc xai Adyos dei 
TUNTEL NUS dpaptavovtac, TAEKTOV WomEp Exywv ppayén- 
Aov, abtrv Huav trv é atomwv Evvolwy ovumenAeypevyy 
kai Epywv ovveidnow, 6 52 &yiog ADavaotog hriws tobc 


mtaiovtas éviyye Tpdc SidpQwory, Ws Kai abtdc¢ aoVeveiac 
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Ambiguum 12 
jae Saint Gregory’s same oration on Saint Athanasios: 


He Ge., Saint Athanasios) cleanses the temple of the 
God-hucksters and Christ-peddlers, {1208B] not how- 
ever with a whip of woven cords, but with persuasive 
words.! 


It is not the case, as some have supposed, that with these 
words the renowned teacher makes our Lord and God ap- 
pear more severe than our blessed father Athanasios —per- 
ish the thought!—neither is he being partial to Saint Atha- 
nasios by saying that whereas the Lord cleansed the 
“God-hucksters” from the temple with a whip, the saint 
used only his words. Faced with these interpretations (ac- 
cording to those who understand the text in this way), we 
are of necessity left with only one of two alternatives: either 
our Lord and God was ignorant of a more gentle method of 
treatment, or Saint Athanasios, not being versed in the ways 
of spiritual discipline, was unduly lenient. However, inas- 
much as the reason that judges whatever we have done is ac- 
tive within us, {1208C} as if in an ensouled, living temple, 
it stirs up repentance in proportion to our faults, through 
which Christ, the Divine Reason, ever strikes us when we 
sin, wielding our own troubled conscience, twisted like a 
whip by wicked thoughts and deeds. Saint Athanasios, on 
the other hand, led those who were at fault to correction by 
more gentle means, since like them he too was clothed in 
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oapKka nepikeipevoc, TovTov xaplv TH TPdTW TOLTW TH 
Oy xpjo8a tov Vedqpova todtov olpai SiSaoKadrov. 


Ambiguum 13 


Le abtod &k tod oxediac0évtosg mpd Edvoptavois 
Adyor, Eig Td 


Eioi yap, eioi trveg oi tv dxony xvnOduevor [2 Tim 
4:3} Kat tH yA@rttav. 


Daoiv oi nEpi Aoyous écxohaxdtes kai tas adtTav aKpt- 
Beis onpacias yivwoxetv Ki£og ob 16 tvXdV ToINOdpPEVOL 
Kai Exdotw mpdaypatt Qwviv Tpdcpopov dSeiv anovépe- 
o8at mapaotatikiy THs mpdc Sttobv GAO! tod ONpatvo- 
pévov, Ka” Svtiva tpdxov THxo1 eyouEvov, apryods 
iStdtH tos Kad, éxetv anognvapevoi, “kvnBopevous Sé 
THV akorv Kai Tv yA@ooav” elvat tod Kaivdtepdy TI 
pavOdvew F Agvet €0éAovtasg [see Act 17:21], Kai dei “tats 
Katvotouiac xalpovtas,” Kai dpia petatiOepyévouc, ypa- 
pixaic eineiv, a €evto of natépec avtwv [Prov 22:28, 23:10] 
Kai toig npoopatots Kai Eévoig HSopuévous, kai Tov ovv- 
HOw kai raAa ywwpipwv kai Woabtws ExdvTWV WS EWAWY 
kai teratynpévwv Kai undevoc afiwv xateEaviotapévons, 
kai pGAAov Ta veapwtepa mpoodsexopevous donaciws, Kav 
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weak flesh, and it seems to me that this is why the God- 
minded teacher expressed himself in this way. 


Ambiguum 13 


Bas Saint Gregory’s extemporaneous oration against the 
Eunomians: 


There are, you can be sure, people who not only have 
itching ears but also itching tongues.'{1208D] 


Those who have devoted themselves to the study of 2 
words and consider the knowledge of their precise mean- 
ings a great achievement, say that one must assign an appro- 
priate term to each thing, representing the unique charac- 
teristic of what is signified in relation to the meanings and 
verbal forms of all other things. These men say that those 
“who have itching ears and tongues” are those who wish 
only to hear or tel! of something new, and who are always 
“delighted by innovations,” and in relocating the boundaries 
established by their fathers —to use a biblical phrase—and who 
take pleasure in the ephemeral and the exotic, and who rise 
up against whatever is [1209A]} well known, well established, 
and unchanging, as being dull, commonplace, and of no 
value. They would gladly embrace the latest fashion, even 
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evdy tbyotev Svta kai undepiav cic poxrv StaBaivovoayv 
apéerciav éxovta. 

‘Yxép tig uddiota nag eboeBiyc Adyosg Kai ndvog owtt}- 
plog &detai te kai ypagetat kai émimdeveta, 6 pév Kata 
THS ayvwoiac, 6 Sé Kata tig NSovijs nA SpEvos, 6 pév 
iva tis ayvoias extepov TA THPWYATA Tis WoxNs Cikewoy 
Oe@ Sta yrwoews tiv GANVaav Exovtas, tods 51a todto 
toig parpact yaipovtac, kai THV dpwpévwy TE Kai vo- 
ovpévwv drepavw tov vodv napanépyac BEAEN TH APPyTw 
THs Qeias KadAovis Epwtt Kai NPooNAWoy TH 1dOw Nda- 
vod pépecBat Svvapevov, paddov Sé SuvynOrj var pr} avex- 
pevov: 6 82 tva tis KaO’ HSoviv oxévews tods HAVE 
exxpovornta, ols 6 mepi Oedv THs Wuxtig 260g te Kai 
tOvos ék Tis apyaiag mapaKors mpdc TH BAN éverdpr? 
kai Ta POEIpdpeva, Kai anaAAdEY KaKiag tods Evioxn- 
pévous,’ Kai apetis Toujoete PortHTas yvyoious, Kai doet- 
OTOV Mpc navta ta KWAKEtv SoKOdVTA THS Woxi|¢ TH 
mpd¢ TO KadOv oikeiwotv anepyaontat, 5idaEas mpd pév 
anootpogryy Ndovijc, Sia tov EQ’ Hulv atonwv anatnAws 
satvovors Kai padagoovons TO otEppov THS YywUNs Kai 
meWovons npoaipeio8at ta Tapovta THY PEAAOVTWY, Kai 
Ta SpwWyEVA THY voovpEVwY, éyKpatetav, Mpdc Sé Pdfov 
kai Setriag asoB8eow, $14 tHv' obK ép’ Hutv TA AVKEOTA 
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though it were demonstrably false and could bring no bene- 
fit to the soul. 

Yet it is precisely for the soul’s benefit that we exalt in 
song and commit to writing every devout word, and under- 
take the salvific labor of asceticism, the former to arm us 
against ignorance, and the latter against indulgence in plea- 
sure. By cutting away the imperfections of the soul, the for- 
mer aims to bring those who have the truth into greater inti- 
macy with God through knowledge, and for this reason they 
take great delight in learning, so that when a devout word 
has directed their intellect beyond visible and intelligible 
things, it might captivate the intellect by the ineffable eros 
of divine beauty, and transfix it with longing, so that it will 
no longer be able to be carried anywhere else, or rather will 
no longer consent to be so carried, even though it is able to 
be. The aim [1209B] of ascetic labor, on the other hand, is 
to extract the nails of desire, which fasten us to sensual plea- 
sure (for it was through these that the soul, in the wake of 
that ancient disobedience, lost its longing and inclination 
for God, and became infixed within matter and corruptible 
things), and thus to wrest free those caught in the grip of 
vice, so that they might be genuine disciples of virtue, with 
souls unshakeable in the face of whatever might hinder 
them in their devotion to the Beautiful. Toward this end, as- 
cetic labor teaches us, on the one hand, self-mastery, so that 
we might turn away from sensual pleasure, which, finding an 
opportunity in our wickedness, deceptively fawns on us and 
weakens the resolution of our will, persuading us to prefer 
what is at hand over what is to come, and to prefer visible 
realities over intelligible ones; on the other hand—so that 
we might set aside fear and timidity, which suggest to us 
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Kai dvOpwaivys elvar Soxodvta Kpeittova Suvdpews b10- 
TWepévwv, ai Bia xpatetv Sta tio THY QoPEepwv éxayw- 
Y's Tod CwWPPovos Aoyiopod pnxavwpEevwv, dbnopoviy Kai 
THY Ex TOUTWY OLETANpoLpEVNHy avdp_lay, THY mpds Naoav 
Hdoviv tav Eq’ Hutv Kai S5bvnv twV odK Eq’ Hiv avévSo- 
TOV kai anttHTov EE. 

“KynBopévoug 5é thy axoryy Kai Ty yAd@ooav” éxdAre- 
sev 6 SiSdoKxados tods Epi Wv 6 Adyos, éredi] Tas Adyos 
dia YAwoons AadeioBal’ te kai npopépecOat kai SV axors 
axovecO8ai te kai pavOdveoOa népuxev. Ei 5é kai Kat’ 
Gnv exiPornv exSéxeoOar Oednoopev td Aeyduevovy, 
“cvnBopevor Hv aKolyy Kai tiv YA@ooay,” tvxdv oi pdvov 
Tpd¢ Woyov Kai tig Kat’ dAAwv SiaBodric A AoSopiac 
axovew te kai AaAeiv’ rpoOvpobpevot, Kai 16 KaTa TavTOS 
aua8@> énaipecOar AOyou te Kai av5pdc ceuvoAdynpa 
xpivovtec, kai mpd tod Tt pavai tov bxorTOV adtois Kai 
P8ovobpevoy opaddalovtes tH mvedpatt Kai olov tiv 
Won tpow8oivtes kai tiv “axor” EtoisaZovtes Kai Thy 
“yhiooav” mpadc Orpav tivds ovAAaPis h AéEewS, ody va 
evOvudorv, add’ iva Kaxiowor Kai BAnv Exwor THS Kar’ 
avtod ykwooahyias. 

‘Onep énoiovv’ tO ayiw tobtw av&pi ol Kat’ exetvo Kat- 
pod tig dAnOeiag éx8poi, npomndavtes kai npoe—aviota- 
Levon, Kal piv AexOrval, TOV Acyopuevwv, KaBdnEep TAY 
inmwv tod modkeptotnpious te Kai dpiAAntnploue, of Kai 
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that the gravity of the human condition is beyond the power 
of man to remedy, contriving to intimidate [1209C} the pru- 
dent mind with daunting, discouraging thoughts — it teaches 
patience, along with what is the fulfillment of the above- 
mentioned virtues, namely, courage, which is the unyielding 
and invincible ability to reject the pleasures that fall within 
our power, as well as to endure every pain that does not. 

With the words “itching ears and tongues,” the teacher 
was referring to the audience to whom he delivered the ora- 
tion, for words are of a nature to be spoken and pronounced 
by the tongue, and to be heard and ascertained through the 
ear. If, however, we wish to understand the words “itching 
ears and tongues” differently, we may take them as a refer- 
ence to men who are bent solely on finding fault with oth- 
ers, and on spreading malicious statements or abusive criti- 
cisms about them, and who take pride in behaving boorishly 
in the presence of a dignified speech and speaker, so that, 
even before the object {1209D] of their cynicism and envy 
has had a chance to complete a sentence (for so greatly does 
their spirit chafe within them that one half expects their 
souls to come rushing out of their bodies), their “ears” and 
their “tongues” are poised to seize upon a particular word or 
even syllable, not of course in order to relish it, but to revile 
it, and so add another handful of slime to their torrent of 
abuse against him. 

And this is exactly what the enemies of the truth did long 
ago to that holy man, when they jumped up from their seats 
and rushed forward because of the things that he said, even 
before he had said them—rather like cavalry horses, or 
those used for racing, which, even before the races and the 
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TIpd TAY Aywvwv Kai THs odATIyyos EvOvTEVA Ta Ta Tot- 
ovol, Kai tods md8ac TH Yi] MPocapdocovat, Kai NpooKvr)- 
Bovtat tavtny taics OmAaic, Kai mpd¢ Spdpov éavtods S1- 
eyeipovai, kai tiv WOotcav moAAdKic mpohauPavovtes 
Udottya: mAh Sti tH innwv oddeic anteta Poyos bnd 
THS Pvoikijs dAroyias, py) Avapevdvtwv tods EbbétoUS TOV 
AaYOVWV Kalpods, od¢ Siacnuaivet H Te QwWVT] THs odATLY- 
YOS Kai H THs pdotiyos MANYH, ToIs Sé torobtoIg avSpaow 
ovdeic éotiv 6 mpdc akiav Tis abTa@V Kakiag émtvonOFvat 
Svvapevog Woyos. “Epyov éxovor Kai onovdacpa tiv 
HEAETHY Tod WevSoug Kai THY kata THs dAnOEiac Evotaow. 
Eixdétwe¢ oi torodtot “kvnOdpevol THY akony Kai THY YA@o- 
oav” AeyéoOwoav, S671 KaBamep tig xvpds Spipbtatds te 
kai Tayvtatos TH BADet tod oWHaTos EuQuwArevwv TOAAAKIG 
Sta TOD Kv PecOai mpdc tHy Empaverav EpeOilopevos éx- 
SiSotat, obtws Kai tobs EnNpenoTtac THV KaAds \EyopéevwV 
épeGiler AaPBopévoug apoppis wadtota Snpoorederv THY 
Kata Wuxi kaxovpyiav f kexpuppévn S1aVeorc, Ht1¢ too- 
ovtOV TO BABOc Katéxerv NEPUKE UGAAOV, Scov KevodoOat 
TH Tpoddsw Kara 1d cixds Eokev. Od yap eiotata tod 
Ba8ouvg mpogepopévn 51a TOV Epywv h TOV poYOnpav 
avOpwnwv S1a0eouw, adda Kai Ta ExTOG TavTa paviKds 


enivépetal Kal Tis KaTa Wuxi oddapac éiotatar ywpac. 
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blast of the trumpet, prick up their ears [1212A] and stamp 
their feet on the ground, scraping it with their hooves, rous- 
ing themselves for the race, and not infrequently breaking 
away from the gate and bolting forward before they have 
felt the sting of the starting whip. The difference of course 
is that horses are irrational beasts, and no one censures 
them for not waiting for the start of the race, whereas for 
those men who rose up against Saint Gregory no amount 
of censure would be commensurate with their wickedness. 
They are experts in the theory and practice of lying, and 
in obstructing the truth. Such men are rightly said to have 
“itching ears and tongues,” for just like an extremely bitter 
and thick secretion that has accumulated deep within the 
body, and which through {1212B} scratching is often irritated 
and rises to the surface, so too does a concealed disposition 
irritate those who hate whatever is well spoken, who take 
the opportunity to spew forth the malignancy of their soul, 
and the more it spreads, the deeper it lodges within them. 
For the disposition of degenerate and depraved men does 
not leave them simply because it has been manifested in 
their deeds, but to the contrary, it unrestrainedly befouls 
and corrupts everything around them, without, as I said, 
ever departing from the cavity of their soul.* 
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Ambiguum 14 
E 
K tod avtod Adyov, tig 16° 


‘Qonep av8og év yea@vi mavtedds dwpov, Kai Yv- 
vatki kdapog avpetoc FH avSpact yuvatxetos, fh mévOet 
yewpetpia. 


Thy éni navrdc Moyov te Kai mpaypyatos ebtakiav, Ka’ 
iV tis Exdotov Kai navtwv ebaperteiac 6 Adyos avagaive- 
o8a népuKkev dxpaipviys, Sid tis TOV amELMatVovTWwV 
anapWuncews cionyovpevos, tadta Oot 6 SiSaoKadoc, 
va Sta tobtwv edtaxtovs elvat Kai edvlaBeic tobs Opacetc 
kai ataktovg Kai pndepiav takiv eiddtac oddevdc pév, 
Uddtota 5é tis epi Oeod Siadrékews, dha wavta TOALN- 
pac aAArAoIg napptyws Ta SteotHta Pvpovtds TE Kai 
svyxéovtas Sidakeev. Ei yap tHv obdk éxdvtwv Pvotv 
goti, Kai Sta todto obd5é taki, TO te AvVOOG ev XElLavI 
OpwpeEvov, Kai yuvaki Kdapo¢ avpeiog émpPePAnpEevoc 
kai avdpdaot yvvaixeiog, xai mévOer ovyvnppevyny yew- 
uetpiav Agyetv (rd pév yap KatvotopEi Tov xpdvov Kal THs 
iSiag e€iotatar Oécewcs, 6 Si napaxapatter Thy Pboww 
évarAdk, avdpi te kai yuvatki éripatvopevos, Kai tH ad- 
Toig Mpooodoay éx oboews Tak eiotnory, h Sé ra pndérw 
ovvuerapyetv aAAnAots Svvdapeva, xapav tE Py Kai TWév- 
Bos, ei év ayayeiv Biafopévyn pbpEl tavtws Kal apavitel), 
od TOAAM GAAOV 6 nEepi Oeod Adyos, we Etvye Kai br 
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Ambiguum 14 
From Saint Gregory’s same oration against the Eunomians: 


Just as a flower in winter is completely out of season, a 
man’s clothing is out of place on a woman, a woman’s 
on aman, and geometry during mourning.'[1212C] 


Here the teacher speaks of the good order that belongs 
to every word and thing, according to which the unmixed 
principle of excellence in each and all things is naturally 
manifested. He does this by enumerating a series of incon- 
gruities, on the basis of which he aims to teach propriety 
and piety to the insolent and disorderly, who know no order 
in general, but especially when it comes to speaking about 
God, for they brazenly mix up and confuse unrelated things 
and make a complete muddle of them. For if it is not natu- 
ral, and therefore a mark of disorder, for a flower to be seen 
in the winter, or for women to wear men’s clothing, or for 
men to wear the clothing of women, or to combine geome- 
try with mourning—since the untimely flower [1212D} dis- 
turbs time and departs from its proper place; and for a man 
and a woman to wear one another’s clothing perverts nature 
and disturbs their natural order; and the third example is 
of two things that can never be brought together, by which 
I mean joy and mourning, and any attempt to force them 
into one will only confuse them and bring an end to both— 
then how much more awkward and ill-fitting will a word 
about God be, when it is casually uttered by some chance 
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TOd TYXSVTOG, Kai Hvixa kai ob ph KAO Kov ét1 TPOGEPS- 
pwevos, de1di\¢ EoTAl Kai anpentis Kai 008’ SAws axovoOivat 
epi Oeod GEtos, Ep’ od pAAAOV tooodTov TIOEVal Sev 
olpat T6 edKatpov Tods voiv Exovtac, dcov Navtwv aovy- 
Kpitw¢ bmEpexyel TOV br’ abTOD yeyevnpévwv Te Kai Ev- 
taxtwe! rpoPePAnpévwy. 

“TlévOer Sé yewpetpiav” avappootoy pnow 6 diddoKa- 
Aog, 6 Kai? paddov anopeiv bas nexoinxev, wo olpa, 
Kata toovade tpotoug, f Stitep of ywWpac trvdg Sia oTpa- 
TWWTIKAS KpaThOavtes yeipdc YewpeEtpia tavTHY Katadial- 
podvtal, Hvixa Bactrgiac vopw Kpateiv eBérwor, xapas 5é 
(kai xpfjpa PEYLOTOV yapac Toicg pOva ta Tapovta peETa- 
Stoxovor aya8d), kai Td vikntas abtods yevéo@at Kai 
AodtOV ABpdov KThoacBal, oicg TO ciovoiv névO0g ovv- 
etvai duryyavov: H EnedH Qaorv oi Tepi tadta Setvoi tos 
avayxaotixods idiws ovdAoyiopods avipOar tH yew- 
petpia, POPTIKdS Tic eixdtwWo OPONCETAI, Kai TO KABFKOV 
HU cvvopa@yv, TOV TEVBodvtTa oVAAOYILOpEVOS Kai GAS YWS 
abtov revOobvta Sei~at TEIPWHEVOSG: Ff TVXOV Kal AVTH TH 
revOodvtt pain TIC dvappootov elvat td ovAAoyiCeoB8al, 
mOavotntt AGyWY EavToOV UNnXaAvwLEVy? TEiPErV ws od 
ménovOe trv Epyw Kai npaypatt ovpPacav abt ovp- 
popay, h Kai abt@ TH révOet, rtot TH tobtToV PboEL, TAV- 
tehasg évavtiov. Exkpobvetat yap donep 16 névOog 6 mEV- 
Bev avAdoyCopEVOS, obtw Kai Td NévOOc Tod elvat TEVBOS 
éxzintel, mpog avAhoyiopdov petaTiWépevov. AnoBadwv 
yap tic tov Eig Gv Tac éAnidac elye tH¢ Stadoxi\c, mEpitta 


Aomdv Hyetta Ta THSe navta. Kai cata todtov iows TOV 
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individual, at a time and place where it is inappropriate, and 
when the word itself is not in any way worthy of God, with 
respect to whom speakers of any intelligence will take into 
account the right moment to the degree that God incompa- 
rably transcends the things He has created and brought into 
being in an orderly manner.” 

“Geometry is” incongruous “with mourning,” [1213A] the 
teacher says, and this, I think, was what constituted your 
principal difficulty, for which we ventured the following 
propositions. When the leaders of an army have conquered 
a country, and wish to rule over it according to royal law, 
they use geometry to survey the land and distribute it among 
themselves; and it is an occasion of great joy—and the great- 
est joy for those who pursue the good things of this life 
alone—for them to be the victors, and to acquire great 
wealth, so that all mourning is banished from their midst. 
Or, since those who are experts in these matters say that 
necessary syllogisms are particularly germane to geometry, 
aman would likely be perceived as tiresome and negligent in 
his social obligations, if at a funeral he endeavored by syllo- 
gisms to convince a man in mourning that his grieving was 
illogical. Or, if someone should say that it was inappropriate 
for the mourner [1213B] to devise syllogisms calculated to 
persuade himself that he had not suffered the loss that he 
actually did. Or, because such calculations are utterly op- 
posed to the very nature of mourning itself, for in the same 
way that a syllogizing mourner drives mourning away from 
himself, so too does mourning itself cease to be mourning 
when it is transposed into a syllogism. For when a man loses 
the son who he had hoped would be his heir, he henceforth 
reckons all earthly things to be useless, and it is perhaps 
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tpozov ov Ew Adyou gain tic elvar ta OewpnOEévta, 
yvoig pt Sbvac8a cvpPaivev adAnAotg Kata TO adTO TV 
xXapav Kal to névOoc, tig Exatépov nomNTiKis aitiag obK 
EK TOV AdTHV Apxav éxovons SnAovdtt Tas Agoppds. 

Kai tobtwv paptus éxéyyvos 6 ayiog Kai Bedqppwv At- 
owstosg 6 Apeonayitys, odtwoi Stefi nepi tho ayye- 
Aikijg cixovoypagiac: “Ta 5é yewpetpixa xal textovixad 
oxedry [see Ez 40:3; Am 7:7; Zech 2:1; Ape 21:15], TO Oepe- 
AwwTtiKOV Kai cikodopKov Kal tehewwttkdv, kal doa dAAa 
THS avaywyod Kai émotpentixijs Eoti THV Sevtéepwv TpO- 
voiacs.” Tatta 8 navta patdpav évdeixvuta Siaywyhy, 
ftwt navtws td mévO0g évavtiov Kai 51a todto avap- 
pootov. Ei 58 kai GAAws gottv éxdaPetv tov ténov, obk 
dxaipov elvat vopifw Kai td tod Lipay Inood npooSeivar 
tots cipnpévoic. “Eott $8 todto: povoixd év névOet, dxaipog 
dujynotc {Sir 22:6}. Os obv tis povorKijs maoag nept- 
exovons Tas nadevoec, dv piav Paci tHv yewuEtpiav oi 
nepi tadta tiv onovdiv éoynKkdtec, tobtov xapiv, WwW 
olyat, ovudepdpevog tH THY TpoAexOeioavs éxOevévw 
pijow 6 SiSdoxados avappootov gen tH révOer tHV yew- 
wetpiav. Ei S8€ tig gain ti Symote tag hoindg napeic 
Tasevoeis tTadtTHY OVI Wo avappooTtoV TH NEVOEL nap- 
enpe, Papév Sti tabtHv éoKdmNoE KatddANAov elvat 
Tasaic talc mporexVeioas émtPoraic. "Eneita 8% Kai Sia 
tains THs plas Kal ai Aourai ovvexSoxiKa@c cvpnap- 
edngOnoav. Tadta pév, kat’ éué pavat, AchéyOw. Ei 5é tc 
TO KpEittov Eedpot, Sporoyhow xXapiv TOV Hyvonpevwv 
rap’ abtod thy yvaow raBov. 
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from this point of view that one might conclude that these 
considerations are not entirely lacking in cogency, recog- 
nizing that rejoicing and mourning are mutually exclusive, 
since the causes that produce them are not grounded in a 
common principle. 

Saint Dionysios the God-minded Areopagite bears trust- 
worthy witness to these things [1213C] in his remarks on the 
depiction of angels, when he says that “the geometric and 
architectural instruments with which they appear denote 
their capacity for founding, building, and completing, and 
whatever else belongs to the providence that elevates and 
guides the subordinate orders.”* Again, all of these things 
point to an optimistic state of affairs, to which mourning 
stands in utter contrast, and to which it is therefore in- 
appropriate. If, however, we should wish to interpret this 
phrase differently, it would not be out of season to recall the 
words of Jesus the son of Sirach:.A tale out of season is like mu- 
sic in mourning. Now music encompasses all the disciplines,° 
one of which, as the specialists say, is geometry, and it seems 
to me that for this reason {1213D] the teacher said that ge- 
ometry is incongruous with mourning. Now if someone 
were to ask why he singled out this discipline as being in- 
congruous with mourning, we answer that geometry alone is 
directly relevant to all the propositions mentioned above. 
In addition, the word “geometry” functions here as a synec- 
doche,® and thus does not exclude the other disciplines. 
These explanations, I think, are sufficient for our purposes. 
If, however, anyone can find a better one, I would gladly of- 
fer my thanks to him for enlightening me about matters of 
which IJ have hitherto been ignorant.’ {1216A] 
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Ambiguum 15 
Es avtod, éx Tot peydadov VeodoyiKod, eicg Td 


Tod pév yap elvai Oeov Kai thy Ravtwv TomtiKHy 
te Kal ovvextikiyy aitiav Kai Sic SiSdoKxados Kai 6 
qvoiKkds vopuos, f pév Toic SpwpEevoic npooPadrAovoa 
Kai memnyoot Kadiic cai dSevovot, Kai aktvijtwe, tv’ 
obtwe einw, Kivovpévoic Te kai PepopEévorc, 6 Sé Sia 
TOV OpwHEvwv Kai TETAYPEVWV TOV apxnyov TobTwY 
avaAdoyilopevos. 


‘O tO péyeBog tév dpwyevwv ws Exet KaAAOUG Kai 
pboews obv Adyw Kata TH alcOnow éenelOwy, pi ovy- 
Xwpav avy mavtedwc xa’ éavtiyv yevouevny évepyetv 
TOD HVLoXodvTOS avbtThy Adyou Kexwpiopevnv! ovdév, unde 
Tov Adyov abtov Tig TOD vod ANAOTHTOS dg_eTov, Kal’ bv 
THs pev aioOroews ta te eidy Kai ta CyHpaTa did pEONS 
Ths Kata tov Adyov Svvdapews cig Adyousg navtodanobs 
ayeo8ai néguxe, tic 5é TOD Adyou SvvapEews F Kata TH 
dtagopav nocidia tov év tois odct navtodanwv ASywv 
cig EvoerdH Kai AnAHV Kai Adwagopov ovvayeoBat voor, 
KaQ’ Fv ¥ dueptic Aeyouévy Kai Anogos Kai éviaia yvmots 
ovvéotykev, odtOG dAnOa@c Sia TOV Opwptvwv Kai tig EV 
abtoig ebtakiag tov nomntHVy tobtTwv Kai ovvoyéa Kai 
apxnyov, wo dvOpwnw Svvatov, avetunwoato, Kai éyvw 


Oedv, ob kata T6 ti noTE THY Oboiav elvat Kai THY bxd0TA- 
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Ambiguum 15 
E rom Saint Gregory’s Great Theological Oration: 


That there exist God and a creative and sustaining 
cause of all things is taught to us both by sight and 
natural law—by sight, since it observes that visible 
things are firmly fixed and proceed along their courses, 
being immovably moved and carried, if I may put it 
like this; and by natural law, whereby one infers the 
author of these things by means of their orderliness.! 


Anyone who, with his senses informed by reason, has 
considered the magnitude of visible things in terms of their 
beauty and nature, allowing no room for sensation to op- 
erate independently of the reins of reason, nor allowing 
reason itself to range beyond the simplicity of the intellect, 
{1216B] but who, through the mediating power of reason, 
conducts the forms and figures perceived by the senses 
toward their manifold inner principles, and concentrates 
the manifold diversity of the principles that are in beings 
(discovered through the power of reason) into a uniform, 
simple, and undifferentiated intuition, in which that knowl- 
edge, which is called indivisible, nonquantitative, and uni- 
tary, consists — such a person, I say, through the medium of 
visible things and their good order, has acquired a true im- 
pression (as much as is humanly possible) of their creator, 
sustainer, and originator, and has come to know God, not 
in His essence and subsistence (for this is impossible and 
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ow Cotto yap aunyavov kai aventyeipntov), dAAG Kat’ 
abtd To povov eivat pabwv. 

Kai taita peta naioav thy Kat’ aicOnow év oxjpatt 
Béoews te Kai LOpOr|s Kai TURWOEWS Kai pavtasias SidBa- 
oy, Kai ei pr) Tw TEpITTds elvat SOK, Kai adtis Ew mav- 
TEwS THs Ev Tois Adyots TOV SvTWV Stagopas YevoLEVOS 
Kai olov pe8dptov Eavtdv napevOeic Ocod te kai navtwv 
THV pETa Oedv, tod pEv we bnEpEXOVTOS Kai aVvabotou 5 
dAov pévovtos Kai pndeyiav Pavovoav abtov ExovTOG 
vonow, tav 5é katadedeppevwv Kai TH nepiovoia tis 
Kata vodv yvwoews StaBabévtwv Kai katwtépwv évvoias 
Pavéviwy tH ti rote Elva BeBaiws drip abta kai dAnOa¢ 
Evvorjoat. 

Taira pot Soxet Sia tig “SWews” Kai tod “gvoikod vd- 
Lov” Kata Thy anoSo8eiaav aitiav 6 SiSacKadoc napatvit- 
teo8al, dA’ ob tadtov TiBecBal, KABWS TIVES MYONoAav, 
THY Sy te Kai TOV PvoIKdv VOHOV. Augw yap Tepi TA 
avta thy évépyeiav éxovta Thy ax’ GAAHAWwV Sbvatat Kat’ 
Enivoiay 5éxeo8at Staxpiowy, TO THY pev aAdyws TH Tpoo- 
Waboe tHv dpatav povov otnpileo8ai nepaitipw Baiverv 
ovK éxovoayv, Tov 5é TH te ovvyppevy Adyw tadta todv- 
Tpaypovetv kal T@® vo Kah@c< TE Kai copac bnepBaivety, 
KaQ’ 8 padtota tH repi tod elvar Oedv Evvoidy te Kai 
Tiotiw 6 pvoikds Sta tH SWews eioayrjoxe vopos. 

“On” obv éxddece tiv anAGic, GAN ob THY nc, Mpdc 
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beyond our grasp), but only with respect to the simple fact 
that He exists. 

And these things come about after a person has made the 
complete [1216C] sensory transition through what is con- 
figured as local position and form, impression and imagi- 
nation,’ and when—at the risk of stating the obvious'—he 
finds himself completely beyond the level on which the in- 
telligible principles of beings are differentiated, interpos- 
ing himself as a kind of boundary between God and all that 
comes after God, for whereas God remains wholly transcen- 
dent, untouched by anything, outstripping even our high- 
est intuitions, created things have been left behind, hav- 
ing been transcended by the abundance of knowledge that 
marks the intellect, and appearing far below any conceptual 
understanding, because what at any rate exists above them 
has been truly and surely understood. 

These, as it seems to me, are the things that the teacher is 
hinting at when, in terms of the reason given above, he re- 
fers to “sight” and the “natural law”~although he does not 
identify, as some have thought, sight and the natural law. To 
be sure, they both {1216D] operate in relation to the same 
objects, but they nonetheless admit of a conceptual distinc- 
tion that sets them apart, for the power of sight, indepen- 
dently of reason, is grounded solely in its capacity to touch 
upon visible objects, beyond which it is not able to progress, 
whereas natural law examines these objects in conjunction 
with reason, and by means of the intellect it rightly and 
wisely transcends them, since the law of nature, through the 
power of sight, had already introduced the concept and be- 
lief that God exists. 

By “sight” he means the simple contact that sensation 
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ta aioOnta tis aicOrjoews TpooPoAry (Cod yap aicOnoews 
anTA@s TO Ek tivog ETEPdv TI OVAAOYileoBal KaBEotHKEV 
{Stov), “vopov 5é pvoixdv” tiv Kata Aéyov Kai vodv Sia 
tis aicOncews ywouevny pvoikry évépyetav, Kad’ Hv 
mpodg TO KpEittov pet’ Eupedods Eetdoews Kad’ 68ov and 
THY HrtévwWv avaPaors yivetat. “Axivytws 5é kwveioOai te 
Kai pépeoBar ta SpwpEva” eipntat t@ SidacKkddry, TH pév 
Oyw, @ yéyove tadta, kata te Pbow Kai Sbvaptv Kai 
évépyetay, Ta€iv te Kai Stapovyy apetaotatwe éxetv, Kai 
ur éEiotacBar Kad’ Stiody THs PvoIKi|s iSi6THTOG Kai 
petaBddrcr cic GAO Kai pbpecBal, KiveioBat 5é nadL TH 
Kata por Kai dnoppor Adyw, adfhoe te TH TEpi td 
TOOOV Kai petwoet Kai TH Tepi TO Moldy dAAOWCEL, Kai 
kupiws einetv, tH e GANAwv Siadoxf, imeiotapévwv del 
Tols émtytvopevois THV TpoEthnPotwv. Kai anAGc iva ovv- 
edwv einw, Tavta Ta Svta Kad’ Sv pév OnEoTHOAV TE Kai 
cioi Adyov, oTdowd TE Tavteh@s eiot Kai dkivynta, TH 5é 
TOV Tepi adta Dewpovpéevwv Adyw, Ka’ dv h tod Tavtdcs 
tovtov cope? oikovopia ovvéotyKé te Kai SeEayetat, 
navta kiveitar SndAovett Kai dotatei. 

Od tabtov 5é paow eva tH “Popa” Thy “xivnoty.” Thv 
wev yap “Kivnow” padov eivai, Paci, tHv UNO yéveoty Kai 
pBopay, ws exidexopévwv Toics Tepi abta Dew povpévots tO 
LaAXov Kai tO AtTOV (kav éni Ravtwv Spod TOV yevnTHV 
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makes with physical objects, not the determinate mode of 
such contact, for it is not the property of simple sensation 
to compare objects and draw conclusions from them by syl- 
logistic thinking.* By “natural law,” on the other hand, he 
means the natural activity, which, operating through sen- 
sation, unfolds in conformity with intellect and reason, 
{1217A] and drives the ascent from lower things to higher 
ones, along the way engaging in close, careful investigation. 
In saying that “visible things are moved and carried along 
without motion,” the teacher was referring to the intelligi- 
ble principle according to which they were created, for they 
are unchanging in their nature, potential, and activity, as 
well as in their rank and station in the general order of 
things, so that they do not in any way go beyond their natu- 
ral properties or change into other things and become con- 
fused with them. Yet they are in motion according to the 
principle of flux and counterflux,’ and so they increase and 
decrease in quantity, and undergo alteration in terms of 
their qualities, and, to speak strictly, by their mutual succes- 
sion, inasmuch as those that come earlier perpetually make 
way for those that come later. And, simply, to sum it all up, 
all beings are absolutely stable and motionless according to 
the principle by which they were given subsistence and by 
which they exist, but by virtue of the principle of what is 
contemplated around them, [1217B] they are all in motion 
and unstable, and it is on this level that God’s dispensation 
of the universe wisely unfolds and is played out to the end. 
They say, however, that “motion” is not identical to “loco- 
motion.”° “Motion,” they say, belongs to things subject to 
generation and corruption, since what is contemplated 
around them admits of greater or lesser (although strictly 
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Kupiwg AéyecOa Svvatdv), tiv S& “popav” tij¢ Kata 
KUKAOV KivovLEvIs odoias Kai dxapdtwe TH nepidivyoty. 
Ovx olda nétepov Bapproavti rEepi Td Nav QvaoiKds Evep- 
yobons Aéyetv éotiv dopadés H Evepyovuevns, TAY Sti 
kupius einetv Eotev “éevepyoupévns” tO “pépecBat.” OvSév 
yap tov Svtwv navteAds éotiv abtevépyntoy, Stt undé 
avaitiov, 10 Sé uh avaitiov, xiveitat navtws SV aitiay, 
évepyodpevov SyAovott TO KivetoBat QvotKkws bd Ts 
aitiag, Sv fv Kai mpdc fv molettat THY Kivnow. Avattiws 
yap obSapdac xiveita Kad’ oiovdryjnote’ tpdn0v TOV KI- 
voupevwv ovdév. 

Apxt| d& maons KivyoEews PVLOIKIs EoTtV 1 THY KIVOU- 
Lévwv yéveotc, apy Sé tis THV yeyevnpéevwv' yevéecews 
6 Oedc, wo yeveotoupyds. Trg 52 tHv yeyevnpévwv gu- 
OtkKi]}¢ Ktvijgews> téog H oTdoIc EoTiv, HV Nolet TavTWwS 
peta tiv SidBaow tHv nenepacpevwv Hh ametpia, év 7] Sid 
TO pi elvat Stdotnpa Taoa navetar’ Kivnois TOV PvOIKGc? 
Ktvoupévwy, obk Exovoa Aotndv Sol Te Kai THs Kai Tpd¢ 
ti ktvnOrvat, Wo tov Spilovta Kai abtiy tHv naong dpt- 
OTIKH]V KivyoEwSs ameipiav Oedv TEAOG ws aitiov Exovoa. 
Ildons obv yevécews TE kai KIVWOEWS THY OVTWY, Apyn Kal 
tédos totiv 6 Odc, we & advtod yeyevnévwv kai dv ad- 
tod Kivovpévwy Kai cig abtov THY otdo1v ToMoopevwy. 
Tlaong 5& pvoikis TOV SvTWY KIVCEWS TPOETvoEital h 


yéveots, Maong 5é otdoews mpoenivogitat Kata pvot H 
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speaking one may equally ascribe this same characteristic to 
all beings). On the other hand, they say that “locomotion” 
refers to the whirling round of that substance which is 
moved incessantly in a circle. I do not know which one of 
the two is safe for someone who dares speak about the uni- 
verse to say that it is active by nature or being acted upon, 
although strictly speaking, “being moved locally” corre- 
sponds to “being acted upon.” For no being is completely 
self-actualized, since it is not self-caused, and whatever is 
not self-caused is necessarily moved by a cause, which is to 
say that it is actualized {1217C} by being naturally set in mo- 
tion by its cause, for which and to which it continues in mo- 
tion. For nothing that moves does so in any way indepen- 
dently of a cause. 

But the beginning of every natural motion is the origin 
(genesis) of the things that are moved, and the beginning of 
the origin of whatever has been originated is God, for He is 
the author of origination. The end of the natural motion of 
whatever has been originated is rest (stasés), which, after the 
passage beyond finite things, is produced completely by in- 
finity, for in the absence of any spatial or temporal interval, 
every motion of whatever is naturally moved ceases, hence- 
forth having nowhere, and no means whereby, and nothing 
to which it could be moved, since it has attained its goal and 
cause, which is God, who is Himself the limit of the infinite 
horizon that limits all motion. Thus the beginning and end 
of every origin and motion of {1217D] beings is God, for it 
is from Him that they have come into being, and by Him 
that they are moved, and it is in Him that they will achieve 
rest. But every natural motion of beings logically presup- 
poses their origin, just as every condition of rest logically 
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xivnots. Ei obv tig Kivijcews Tpoemvoeitat Kata PLOW H 
yéveots, Kivijoews $2 petemtvoeitat Kata Mbow H oTaotc, 
yéveois SryAovett kai otdots elvai tHV Gua Kata THY trap- 
Ev aunxavoy, ddAnrwv attic pvoikds Sieipyovoav Exov- 
Cal KATA TO LEGOV TH Kivnotv. Od yap QvorKky Evepyeta 
Tis Vevesews THV yevopévwv'® 4 aTaIg éoTiv, AAAd TEAOG 
THs kav’ adtiy Suvapews H Evepyeiac, f Swe dv tic EOéAet 
tovto Aéyetv. En’ évepyeia yap ta yevopeva yéyove, naoa 
dé évépyeia mpédc tt téAOG ~otiv, iva ph atedns. TO yap 
tédos ut) Exov THY Kata bow evepyel@v obdSE TEAELOV 
gott, téhog 5é THY KaTa bow EvEepyElwv, 1 THs Mpds TO 
aittov Tay VEYEVNMEVwV KIVYGEWS OTOL. 

Olov, iva && évdc tov éxi mavtwy T@v évtwv KatTa- 
VONOWLEV THC KiIvyjcEews TpdTOV, fh WuxXH, obsia voepa TE 
Kai Aoytxt, brdpxovoa, Kai voei xai Aoyifeta, SUvaptv 
éxovoa Tov vodby, kivynow Sé tiv vonon, Evépyetav Sé TO 
vonua. Tlépac yap todto tig te tot voodvtos Kai Tod vo- 
OVPEVOD VON OEWS EOTLV, WS TEPLOPLOTIKOV THC TPO GAAnAa 
T@V Aakpwv bTapxov oxécews. Noovdoa yap 7 ox iota- 
Tat tod vogiv éxeivo TO vonOéev peta THY adTOd vonory. To 
yap von8éev Kupiwg anak, obk Ett Thy Mpdc TO vonOAVaL 
madw éxxareitat Ho Woxis Suvapey, Kai xa0’ Exaotov 
vonpa obtw otdoww Séxetat tis Moiag éxi TH vorjpatt TOD 
vonPEvtog vorjoews. Hvika odv mavta Ta vorpata THV 
voovpévwv mavtwy aicOntav te kai vontm@v Kata Thy 
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presupposes natural motion. If, then, motion naturally pre- 
supposes origin, and rest presupposes motion, it is obvious 
that origin and rest cannot possibly be among those things 
which are simultaneous in existence,’ since between them 
stands a natural obstacle that separates them: motion. For 
rest is not a natural activity inherent within the origin of 
creatures, but is rather the end of their potentiality or activ- 
ity, or whatever one might wish to call it. [1220A] For it was 
for activity that created things were brought into being, and 
every activity exists in relation to a particular goal, other- 
wise it is incomplete.* For whatever does not have a goal of 
its natural activities is not complete, but the goal of natural 
activities is the repose of creaturely motion in relation to its 
cause. 

So that from one example we might understand the form 
of motion that obtains among all beings, take, for instance, 
the soul, which is an intellectual and rational substance, 
which thinks and reasons. Its potentiality is the intellect, 
its motion is the process of thinking, and its actuality is 
thought, for this last is the terminus of thinking, as well as 
of the thinker and the thing thought about, since it limits 
and defines the relationship of the two poles that frame the 
entire process.’ For when the thinking soul arrives at a com- 
plete thought, the process of thinking that led to it comes to 
a stop, since strictly speaking the actualization of a com- 
plete thought takes place only once, after which it no longer 
{1220B} draws forth the potential of the soul to think, and in 
this way every completed thought attains the condition of 
rest, which is the cessation of the activity of thinking rela- 
tive to that particular thought. Thus when all the thoughts 
of all sensible and intelligible thinking beings reach the end 
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vonoty rapérOn, Tavetal, Gonep TOV voovpevwv andvTwy, 
obdtw Kai THs SANS vorjcews QvorKtis abtiis brapyovons 
Kivi oEews? te Kal OXEGEWS TPdc TA OXETA TaVTA Kai VONTA, 
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TOV vonOAvat Pvoixas Svvayévwv vonow, ped’ Av bmEp 
vodv Kai Aoyov Kail yv@oww avortws, ayvwotws Te Kai 
agpdotws Kata anhijv mpooPoAry évwOryoeta tH OG, 
ob voodoa navtanaowy, odte piv TOV Ogdv AoyiCopEevn. 
Ov yap éoti Tt THV Voovpevwv 6 Oedc H Acyopévwv,'? 
iva Kata tia oxéor H Woy THY attod Sbvytal vonot 
éxetv, GAAa Kata THv andy we doxetov Kai brép vonow 
wor, kai tiva Adyov Appytov te kai avepprvevtov, Sv 
udvos oldev 6 THY Apatov tabtny xapiv Tots a€io1g Sw- 
pobpevos Ocdc, Kai oi tabtyv botepov neicecOat péhdrov- 
TEC, Hvika Navta Tponis¢ élevOepa Kai aAAoWwoews Eota 
aos, THs KaO’ StLOdY TeEpi TI KIVI}GEWS THV SvTwWV Tav- 
teh@s mépac AaBobons thy nepi Oedv aneipiav, ev f Ta 
Kivobpeva navta déxetat otdotv. epi Oedv yap, adr’ ob 
Ocdc, h anetpia, St" Kai tabtns aovyKpitws bnépKettat. 
Atxaiws yobv, oluat, péwyews akiog mieiotns 6 TH 
mpobrapkv tav Woxev Soypatilwv éoti Kai tHv akivytov 
KaBdrAov tav Aoyikav “évada” Oeonifwv, Pipwv ~EAAN- 
VIKHS Ta UT PUPdpEVa Kai Aéywv dua Kata THv dnapkw 
elvat TH YEvéel THY AOYIKHV THv otdotv. OD yap ovy- 
Baiver t@ ddnOei Adyw TH yéveot mpoentvosioba THs 


otdcews, akivntov pboet Kat’ avtov bndapxoveav, otte 
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of the process of thought, they cease, as do all the things be- 
ing thought about, along with the whole of natural intellec- 
tual motion and its relation to all relative objects of thought, 
for the soul has nothing left to think about, having thought 
through everything that is naturally thinkable, after which, 
in a manner beyond intellect and reason and knowledge, 
without thought, without knowing, and without words, it 
simply casts itself forward to be united with God, without 
thinking in any way whatsoever, or reasoning about God. 

For God is not an object of knowledge or predication, so 9 
that He might be intellectually grasped by the soul accord- 
ing to a certain condition, but rather (is grasped) accord- 
ing to simple [1220C] union, unconditioned and beyond all 
thought, on the basis of a certain unutterable and indefin- 
able principle, which is known only to the One who grants 
this ineffable grace to the worthy, that is, it is known only to 
God, and to those who in the future will come to experience 
it, when all things will be free from all change and alteration, 
when the endless, multiform movement of beings around 
particular objects will come to an end in the infinity that is 
around God, in which all things that are in motion will come 
to rest. For infinity is around God, but it is not God Him- 
self, for He incomparably transcends even this." 

Thus I think that whoever teaches the preexistence of 10 
souls, and promulgates the existence of a wholly motionless 
“unity” of rational beings," is rightly deserving of total con- 
demnation, for after the manner of the Greeks he has mixed 
together the immiscible, and asserts that the origin of ratio- 
nal beings is simultaneous in existence with their rest. For 
it is [1220D] irreconcilable with crue thinking that origin 
should be conceived of as anterior to rest,” since rest by 
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pwETETivoeio8at otdot axkivitov YEvécews, obtE UNV ovv- 
emcvoeio8at TH yevéoet THY oTdotv. OV yap Sbvapts Tic 
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YEYEVNLEVWV, GAAG THs Kata Sdvapt évepyeiag TIS TOV 
YEYevnpEVwv yevéoews téAog UMapyel, Kai ands, tva 
OVVEAWY EiTW, TOV TPdG Tt odoA 1 OTdoIG, Ob mpd YévE- 
Oty, GAA Tpd¢ Kivrow A€yetat, TPds Hv Kai avttStactOAHy 
emrdéxetai, ovdauwes tiv mpdc yéveow avapopav Exovaa, 
mpd¢ Hv Siaotohiv obk émdéxetat. “Ewes 8’ av odv “ota” 
aKkobw, Tadrav povov pavOdvw Kivi cews. 

Ei 88 t@v “dua” Kata Hv bnapkw od got yéveots Kai 
oTtaolc, dpa Mapaxapattel cams TOV tic dAnNPEias Adyov 
6 todto Beonifwv kai try aKivytov dua tH yevéoet Tpo- 
imdpxovoav “Evada” TOV LoyiKv SoypatiCwv. Ei Sé tis 
AEyo, “Kai MH éxni Oeod A€yetat Otdo1c, pr Exovoa TPO- 
emtvoovuevyy kivyotv;”, Pri mpatov pév, ob Tavtov 
Ktiotys Kai Ktiotc, iv’ Smep Evi Svvatév mpocetvat, Kat’ 
avayKny T@ étépw woabtwo EmtBewpnOAvar Sdvatat,” 
éxei obtwye obdaud>o TO Kata PvOW Siapopov TOVTWV 
éotat katapavéc: Exeita kupiws eineiv, 6 Oedc¢ odtE KI 
vettat nmavtedws obte iotatat (tovTO yap THY KaTa PdoW 
TETEpAopevwv Kai apyxTv tod elvat Exdvtwv éotiv iStov), 
obTE pry Tt Totel navtanaow, obte racyet tov doa er 
abtod 80 Huds cai voetta Kai A€yeta, Sia TO kata PdoW 
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nature is devoid of motion; and it is equally impossible to 
conceive of rest as subsequent to an origin devoid of mo- 
tion, or to conceive of rest and origination together. For 
such rest is not a potential contained within origination, so 
that it might be conceived of together with the origination 
of all things that have come into being, but is rather the end 
of the potential activity in the origin of created things. Sim- 
ply put, to speak concisely, rest is a relative concept, which 
is not relative to origin but to motion, with respect to which 
it stands in contradistinction, with no reference whatsoever 
to origin, with respect to which it does not stand in contra- 
distinction. Thus when the word “rest” is spoken, I under- 
stand it to mean solely the cessation of motion. 

If, then, origination and rest are not among those things 
that are “simultaneous” according to their existence, [1221A] 
it follows that whoever proclaims such a thing obviously fal- 
sifies the word of truth, and he teaches, not simply the pre- 
existence of a “unity” of rational beings, but the simultane- 
ous existence in this “unity” of immobility and origination. 
And if someone should ask, “How can rest be attributed to 
God without it having been preceded by motion?”, I would 
answer first by saying that the Creator and creation are not 
the same, as if what is attributed to the one must by neces- 
sity be attributed likewise to the other, for if this were the 
case the natural differences between them would no longer 
be evident. I would, in the second place, state the principal 
objection: strictly speaking, God neither moves nor is sta- 
tionary (for these are properties of naturally finite beings, 
which have a beginning and an end), He effects absolutely 
nothing, nor does He suffer any of those things which are 
conceived or said of Him among ourselves, since by virtue of 
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bmép naoav elvat kivynoiv te Kai otdowy, Kai undevi oyw 
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Tatra mapexBatixds eiprjoOw nepi tod pndév xprvat 
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TEPUKEV EVEPYElv. 
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Tlatpéc 16 “ayévvytov,” ws otal, tov Adyov ToLlobpEvos, 
Kai & T@v dpoiwy td Sé0v abtots éntyvavat StSdoxkwy, 
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evoéBeav ovvedavvapevot evrer8Gc abv Hiv TO pr) Exetv 
yéveow tov Tlatépa povov Srroiv 1d “dyévvytov” 
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His nature He is beyond all motion and rest, and inno way is 
subject [1221B] to our modes of existence. 

Let these things be said, by way of digression, about the 
need to affirm that no being by nature acts independently 
(so that we do not mindlessly introduce any kind of being 
after God existing without a cause), but that any being cre- 
ated by nature to act, naturally enacts its actions, upon re- 
ceiving action. 


Ambiguum 16 
FE rom Saint Gregory’s same Theological Oration: 


But if we say that God is “incorporeal,” this term nei- 
ther represents nor contains the divine essence. The 
same is true of “unbegotten,” “beginningless,” “immu- 
table,” and “incorruptible,” indeed of whatever is said 
concerning God or of the things around God. [1221C] 


I think that the teacher addressed these words to those 
who, believing that the condition of being “unbegotten” is 
the essence of the Father,” perversely teach that the Son is 
dissimilar to the Father. In this way, he teaches them to un- 
derstand what is proper on the basis of things that are simi- 
lar, so that, being led by the truth to true religion, they 
might together with us readily confess that the word “unbe- 
gotten” signifies only that the Father is without origin— 
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dpodoynowol, ovveddtes wo einep odoiav Oeod 16 
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avtd éxeivo onuaivovta: ei 5é todto, dpog éxeivov Tod 
nepi 6 A€yovtat elvat tabta SerxOnoetat, Sep atonov Kai 
adbvatov. Ob yap Ex t@V wv ovdK Eotiv oi Spot cvvayov- 
TU TOV Npaypatwv, Grr’ Ex TOV Ov a Eotiv, Eandodvta 
THY OVVTOMOV TOV Tpaypatwv Tepiy Wty, HtIg Ovopacta 
tovtwv vnapxet. OSv obv TO obvodov TV “nEpi Oeod 
#| mept Oeodv elvan” Aeyopévwv ovcia elvat Oeod nwxote 
Sbvatat, Sti wndé Oéorv, pdovynv Kai povy Oe@ appofov- 
Oav, ATXETOV, Kai TH Tepi TI NavtTdnact Evepyeiacg APE- 


tov ato éxelvo kata TO ti note eiva Eupivar Sbvatat. 
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themselves realizing that, were they to persist in asserting 
their doctrine that the “unbegotten” is the essence of God, 
they would be completely forced to maintain that the “in- 
corporeal,” and the “without beginning,” and the “immor- 
tal,” and the “immutable,” and the “incorruptible” are also 
by necessity the essence of God, along with whatever else 
we say that God is by means of alpha-privative negations on 
account of His transcendence. {1221D] And being forced to 
be consistent with their own principles, they would be ex- 
posed and convicted for introducing many essences of God, 
and not one; and to speak more strictly and truly, they would 
be found to be suffering from the malady of Greek polythe- 
ism, and, being ashamed to admit such an impiety, they 
would surely abandon their madness even if they had no 
wish to do so. For the alpha-privatives or negations that are 
contemplated around something are not the thing itself 
(around which they are contemplated), otherwise they 
would assuredly be among the items signifying what this 
thing is, as being that very same thing, and not signifying 
what the thing is not. If this were the case, {1224A] then ne- 
gations would prove to be the definitions of the things of 
which they are predicated, which is absurd and impossible. 
For the definitions of things are not based on what does not 
constitute their existence, but on those items from which 
the things exist, items which expand and explain the sum- 
mary designation of a thing, which is its name. Therefore 
absolutely nothing of what is said “about God or the things 
around God” can ever be the essence of God, for not evena 
positive affirmation (which is uniquely appropriate to God 
alone), devoid of all relation, and detached from the energy 
around a thing, is able to manifest that thing according to 
what it is in its essence.* 
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Qs yap obk apxKet 1d “compa” eineiv H tO “yeyev- 
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anopdceis mpodtiunoev éxi Oeod Aéyery, undeutac nav- 
TEAWSG avacxopEvos DécEews H KaTAPaCEWG, iva pr tTabTHS 
AaBdpevor wo dvadSeic xivec [see Is 56:11] 54ypaTt tos 
ioBdrAovug dS6vtacg LaviKws TH AGYW TH alnBEiac EuBAr- 
Awory, Apoppty tod dxwoodv npoteivet Kai napadoyite- 
o8ai, kai td oikelov eig népas ayayetv SvvnOrvat oxov- 
Saopa, thy dxotavodv mepi Oeod S0V0eicav avdtois tod 


Aoyov VE xotlobpEvo. Ata Tobto OTE oHpa, odtE diov 
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Ambiguum 17 
Poses Saint Gregory’s same Theological Oration: 


Predicating a “body” or “is begotten” of something or 
other is not enough [{1224B} to set forth and signify 
the entity to which these predicates refer, but it is 
necessary to mention the subject of these predicates, 
if one aims to set forth completely and sufficiently an 
object of knowledge; for whether it is a man, or an ox, 
or a horse, it will be “embodied” and “corruptible.”! 


Inasmuch as Saint Gregory saw that the sole aim of the 2 
heretics? was ignorantly to drag down together with them- 
selves the nature beyond all being, and that, by means of 
pedantic logical arguments, they were endeavoring intellec- 
tually to delimit and dominate (so they thought) the indom- 
itable power that without exception is incomprehensible to 
all creation, he elected, throughout the whole of this ora- 
tion, to refer absolutely all privative and negative language 
to God, {1224C] admitting no positive or cataphatic catego- 
ries whatsoever, so that his opponents might not snap at 
them like shameless curs, and rabidly sink their poisonous 
teeth into the word of truth. For they would have seized 
upon any positive statement about God as an opportunity 
to push forward their irrational propositions, in the hopes 
of bringing their project to completion. This is why he does 
not state either that God is corporeal, or an immaterial cor- 
poreality, or absolutely incorporeal, or that He is in the 
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o@pa, obtE dowpatov Tavtedws, obte év TH Navti, obteE 
év trv TOD Navtéc, odte bnép 1d av, Kai ATAWGS Einetv, 
ovdéiv Td napanay Kai év oddevi kad’ oiovdyjnote tpdz0v, 
Ws gotiv GAnPéc, TOV SpwHevwv Ff xwpovpévwv A dAE- 
youévwv A voovpévwv  yvwoOrvat xa’ Stiodv dSv- 
vapévwv elvai tov Oeov anogpaivetai, maons abtods THs 
rept Oeovd Katadnntixijs Kata TO Ti note elvai THY Ovoiav 
tvvoias axoppanifwv. 

"Enetta Svownntixwtepov avtods évaywv mpdc evoé- 
Beiav, kai éx tic nepi ta Sevtepa Kai paxpav dovyKpitw¢ 
and Oeod Epebvnc td kaBddov epi Oeod toAunpas wndé 
évvoeiv pntrye Aéyety, elvai trvi Oepttdv Seifar BovAdcpe- 
Vos, TadTAa Pyot, Kai pv Kai TPd¢ obotaow TAY Ady mpd¢ 
abtobs Kata otépyoiv te kai Andgacty cipnyéevwv, wWotE 
abdtovs ovvedotac évtedBev, we Kai 1] THV EoxaTwV EV TOIC 
Tompaow axptBig KatdAnyic tis Ka’ Huacs AoyiKis 
évepyeiag bnepBaiver tiv Sivauty, tio nepi Ta TOAAM 
ueilw Opacbtyto¢ thy dAdyiotov SuvnOjAvat popav ént- 
oxeiv, év toig piKpoic TO doVevic pabdvtac tis ProEWws. 
Ei yap é&etaQovow Hiv otoryetov ti, pepe einetv f AvOpw- 
Tov H ixnov h Rody, obk apxel mpdc TeAciav KaTaANWwv TO 
“compa” héyetv TO otorxetov, H “yevvntov” povov A “pbap- 
tov” tov avOpwrov fH tov Bodv FH tov ixnov, adda Sel 
TMapaotioat Kai TO tovtoic broKeipevov, Onep yevvatat 
Kai pOeipetat Kai mexoiwtat. “Xapa” SE fh “yévvyotc” Ff 
“p8opa” oddaydc wtnapxov, énei ~otat Kata todto 
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universe, or in a particular element of the universe, or be- 
yond the universe, and this is why, to put it simply, he does 
not assert that God is in any way or manner contained 
within any of the things that are seen, or contained, or ut- 
tered, or thought, or which in any way can be known—and 
this is true—thereby beating back his opponents on all sides 
from any comprehensive notion that might be miscon- 
strued as knowledge of God in [1224D} His essence. 

In the second place, he makes these remarks because he 
is trying to lead his opponents to true piety in a more concil- 
iatory fashion, and because he wants to show them that it is 
not right for someone to dare to form a mental concept or 
describe with words what is general concerning God, based 
on one’s examination of things that are secondary and in- 
comparably distant from God.} At the same time, he wishes 
to stress what he has already said to them about privative 
and apophatic language,‘ so that they might realize that pre- 
cise comprehension even of the most infinitesimal creatures 
is beyond the reach of our rational activity,’ and accordingly 
restrain the irrational impulse of their intellectual arro- 
gance—which claimed knowledge of things much greater— 
by learning [{1225A] the natural limits of the mind in little 
things. For if we were to examine, for example, a particular 
compound,° such as a man, or a horse, or an ox, it is not 
enough, if we wish to have complete comprehension of it, 
simply to say that the compound in question is a “body,” or 
that a man, or an ox, or a horse are simply “begotten,” or 
“suffer corruption,” but we must also set forth the subject of 
these predicates, for it is the subject which is born, suffers 
corruption, and is marked by qualities. But a “body” as such 
is neither “birth” nor “corruption,” for if it were, it would 
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avaykns axoAovGia, ef tt o@pa, Kai otoryetov elva, Kai ef 
TL yevvyntov H POaptov, i avepwros elvan A Pods h ixmos. 
Ov yap ei tt o@pa, mavtws & avayKns Kai otoryetov F 
avOpwaos A Bods h ixnos. 

Ei tt pév yap otoryeiov, navtws €& avayKns kai o@ua, 
ov« ei 115 O@pa, Tavtws EE avayKns Kai ototxetov. Odte 
el TL o@pa h yevyyntov fh POaptov, naviwe 2 dvayKne Kai 
avOpwros, éxei odtw ye kal dvOpwmos Eota navtwe 
avayKns nav ef Ti cpa, kai nav ef TL yevvmpevoy éotty F 
o0eipduevov. Ei ti pév yap avOpwros, navtwes ef avayKns 
Kai o@pa Kal yevvwpevov Kai POeipduevov, odk ef Ti Sz 
compa # yevyntov | pOaptiv, navtws & avayxns Kai 
avOpwroc. Otte yap Exetat navtwe, énel Eotat 6 dvOpw- 
noc, && avayknes Kai otorxeiov kai Bods Kai inmoc, kai nav 
ei tt GAO Evowpatov Kai yevvwpevov Kai P0EipdpeEvov. 
Ov yap xatnyopeital note Ta pEepikd Kata THV KaBdrov, 
obte ta eidn TOV yevOv, obte THV TEpleXdvTWV TA TEPI- 
exopeva, kai ta todto obdé avtiotpéget Ta KABAAOV Toic 
eri pépouc, obdSé ta yévn tois elSeorv, odS2 Ta Kova Tois 
idtdfovow, od5é, ovveAdvta pavat, Toig TEpiexopevots TA 
mepitxovta. 

Obdtws obv Kata tov ano0d00Evta Adyov Kai éxi Bods 
kal innov kai navtds tod otiobv Etépov Anrtéov. Ei totvuy 
ovK dpxei mpdc teAciav Yy@ow TOV Tpaypatwv td TAT|BO¢ 
THY Tepi adta Dewpovpevwv eixetv, AEyw 5% TO oGpa Kai 
tO yevvacBai cai gbeipecOa, Kai doa toiadta mepi TO 
broxeipevov éotiy, dhAa Sei navtws Kai tO broKEipEevov 
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necessarily follow that, if something is a body, it would also 
be a compound, or if something is begotten or corruptible, 
it would be either a man, or an ox, or a horse. But because 
something is a body does not mean that it is necessarily a 
compound, or a man, an ox, or a horse. 

If, on the other hand, something is a compound, then it 4 
must necessarily also be a body; but if something is a body, it 
is not necessarily a compound. In the same way, if some- 
thing is a body, or begotten, or suffers corruption, it is not 
necessarily a man; otherwise every body that is born and 
suffers corruption would be a man. But if something is a 
man, it must [1225B} necessarily have a body, and be born, 
and suffer corruption; yet that which has a body, and which 
is born, and suffers corruption, is not necessarily a man. 
Neither does it follow that, if something is a man, it must 
necessarily also be a compound, and an ox, and a horse, or 
anything else with a body that is born and suffers corrup- 
tion. For particulars are never predicated of universals, nor 
species of genera, nor what is contained of what contains,” 
and this is why universals cannot be converted” into partic- 
ulars, nor genera into species, nor common qualities into 
the traits of an individual, [1225C] nor—to put it concisely— 
what contains into what is contained. 

Therefore one must think of the ox and the horse, or of | 5 
anything whatever, in a manner consistent with the fore- 
going explanation. And if we wish to have complete knowl- 
edge of things, it is not enough to enumerate the multitude 
of characteristics contemplated around them—I mean by 
saying that something is corporeal, or is born, or suffers cor- 
ruption, or whatever else is around the subject—but it is ab- 
solutely necessary that we also indicate what is the subject 
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tovtotc, Bepediov tpdnov to’ @ taita BéBnxe, ti got 
evdeifaoPar, ci péAAompev Tedeiwe Kai anapadeintws TO 
voobuevoy maptotavat. "H yap “avOpwaov” éxouev eineiv 
fi “Bodv’ F “innov,” tadta $4 14 pr) Svta abtd todT0 “cHpa,” 
GAN’? évowpata, Kai pr) 6vta adTO TotTO “yevvijoetc” Kai 
“pbopac,” a&AAA yevvapeva Kai POEtpdpeva, wo elvan 
tadta, cHpa, onpi, kai yévvyow Kai p8opav, Snradh epi 
Ta CHa, AN’ od Ta CHa tadta Drdpyev, compa, AEyw, Kai 
yévvnow Kai pbopav.? 

Ei toivvy obdév 10 aivodov tev Svtwv éoti Kat’ abto 
tO elvat éxep éoti Kai Aéyetat tO ABporopa tHV Hptv Tepi 
avTO vooupevwy te Kai Aeyouévwv, GAN’ Etepdv Tt Tapa 
Tabta, tO repi 6 tabTa EoTl, CUVEKTIKOV LEV TOUTWY, abTO 
dé TobTtoIg OdSapws ovvexopevov (dS yap tottv Ex Tod- 
TWY, Hl Tadta, H Ti TOUTWY, FH EK Tivwv, H TLvog abTav, A Ev 
TOUTOIC, H TLoty, H Ttvi ToObTWV, TO TEpi S Tabta Kai ZoTL 
Kai Agyetai), mavodoOw maca Woyy Navti Adyw THY epi 
Oc00 Opacéwe éemnndav ciPtopévn tod Staxevijs acePeiv, 
kal év toig ptxpoic paOodoa Thy oixeiav doBévetav, Kai 
OLYH| ceBEcOw pdvov Try 4pPytov te Kai dnzp vonovv Kai 
Maong énéxewwa yvwoews tig Beiag ovoias ovtdtyta. 
“Obde adth yap Kata piKpdy,” wo mporaBav é5iSakev 6 
&ytoc, “H tis Kticews axpibis Katavénoic” Kata TOV 
cAnBA Adyov Und THs Nov neplexetat yvmoews, iva Kaya 
ukpov tt mpoodiatpiyw to Adyw Kai THs bnép Navta 
sogiac Savpdow 16 avektyviaotov. 
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of these characteristics, which is the foundation, as it were, 
upon which they stand, if we wish to set forth completely 
and without remainder the object of our thoughts. For if we 
have to say “man,” or “ox,” or “horse,” these things are not 
simply “body,” but rather embodied things; neither are they 
“births” and “corruptions,” but things that are born and suf- 
fer corruption, so that these characteristics—by which I 
mean having a body, being born, and suffering corruption— 
which refer to living beings, are not the living beings them- 
selves." {1225D] 

If, then, no being whatsoever coincides in its essence 
with what is and is called the assemblage of characteristics 
that are recognized and predicated of it,” but to the con- 
trary is something different from these characteristics, to 
which they all refer, and which holds them all together, but 
is in no way held together by them—for it is not derived 
from them, nor is it identical with them, or with anything 
from among them, neither is it derived from some of them, 
or from one of them, nor is it to be numbered among any of 
the things that are, and are said to be, around it—if, I say, 
this is so, then all those accustomed to idle impiety must 
cease to pounce impudently upon every word predicated of 
God, and, having learned their {1228A] limits in small mat- 
ters, they should honor by silence the ineffable reality of the 
divine essence, which transcends all thought and knowl- 
edge. For as Saint Gregory had previously stated, consistent 
with true doctrine, “not even a small measure of the precise 
understanding of creation” falls within the compass of our 
knowledge, a statement which affords me the opportunity 
to enlarge upon my theme, and to marvel at the inscrutabil- 
ity of the wisdom that transcends all things. 
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Tis yap t&v adyav copay talc Aoyikaic motebwv Epd- 
Sots Kai taic odk obcaic Oappav anodei—ecn peta Adyov 
THY tav Svtwv éxeAO@v peyaderdtynta Svvrjoetat yv@vat, 
eineiv te kai mapaotijoat, Tives oi Exdotw tev d6vtwv TH 
brapka mpwtws éyxataPAnPévtes Adyot, Kad’ od¢ Kai 
Eotl Kai TépuKe THV SvTwV ExaoTov, Kai eidonenointal, 
kai goynpatiotat, kai ovvtéBettat, kai Sbvatat, Kai évep- 
yel, kai mdoyxet, iva uh Aéyw THV ev TH MOOG te Kai TH 
TOW, kal TH oxéoEl, Kai TH TOMH, Kai TH YPOVy, Kai TH 
Bevel, tH TE Kivyjoe Kai Bea Siagopav Kai iSidtHta, mpdc 
& kai h Kad’ Huds peyadoovdc AoyiKh nEPvKev ioapiOpws 
rAatbverOat Sdvauic cic vodv, kai vonowy, Kai évvoiay, Kai 
Siavotay, Kai obvvoiay, Kai tov évdta8etov Adyov, Tov TE 
KaTa Tpopopay Kai TOV yeywvdta, TovTéOTt QwvhV Kai 
Kpavyjy, kai adOic ovvayeoOat, xwpic tH Kat’ émoty HY 
kai téxvny, donep Ev TOO@ te Kai Noi® Kai toig Aotroic, 
Kabwe annpiOpntat, tobtov Siapopas te Kai istoty TOG; 

Tis 6 ywwwokwv tobs ddyoug tav S6vtwv KabwWs Kai 
eiawy, we elxov, kai Stapépovoi, kai otaoww Exovow axivn- 
TOV THY Kata Ovo Kai Mpdc GANA undapac petaniartov- 
oav Kivnouy, EV TH KtvioEt Thy otdov, Kal Ev TH oTdoEI, TO 
napadofdtatov, TH kivrow éxovta; Tic mpd¢ GAAnAa tov 
évavtiwv cig Evdg KoOopov ovotactw 6 deopdc, Kai THs 
EVTAKTOV TE Kai AMPYPTOV KIVHGEWwWS Te Kai StoIKI}TEWS O 


tpomoc; Tic mad tHV Kad’ HLas OwWUaTwV HTH Evavtiwv 
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For who, among even the wisest in this world, trusting ; 
solely in the powers of his reason, and emboldened by 
groundless logical proofs, could grasp by means of logic the 
magnitude of beings, reduce it to words, and set the whole 
of it before us? What are the intelligible principles that were 
first embedded within the subsistence of beings, according 
to which each being is and has its nature, and from which 
each was formed, shaped, and [1228B} structured, and en- 
dowed with power, the ability to act, and to be acted upon, 
not to mention the differences and properties in terms of 
quantity, quality, relation, place, time, position, movement, 
and inclination — owing to which our own power of reason is 
of a nature wondrously to expand equally into intellect, and 
then into thinking, and then into concepts, and from thence 
to understanding, but also to self-reflection and interior dis- 
course, which may then be exteriorized, and given volume, 
that is, by speaking and crying out, and again be gathered up 
and interiorized, disengaged from the differences and prop- 
erties manifested in science and art, which pertain to quan- 
tity, and quality, and all the rest, enumerated above? 

What human being, as I have said, can know the intelli- 8 
gible principles of beings as they are in themselves, and how 
they are distinct from each other? Who can grasp how they 
have an immovable, natural rest, and a natural movement 
that prevents them from being transformed into one an- 
other? [1228C] Or how they have rest in motion, and—what 
is even more paradoxical — their motion in rest? What is the 
bond that unites things that are diametrically opposed, so 
that they constitute a single world? What is the mode by 
which their orderly and unconfused movement is governed? 
Indeed what, in our own bodies, is this complexion of 
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Kata tiv Kpaot Sta ovvOicEws ovpTAoxi, ta Steotata 
Kata tTHv pbow eis pidKi|v ovVOIKiav évayovoa Kai TH 
weodtytt tO ev toIsg akpoig adoTHpov TiBaccEbovoa, Kai 
xwpetv 50 GAANAwY dAvpavtws Tapacxevdlovaa «Kai 
TAVTHVY ToLovpévy THY cvVOETWV OvVTIpNoLY, THY THY 
axpwv kata tiv Kpaot eis GAANAG Teptywpnow, Kai mas 
Exaotov tovtwv éoti, kai ti OTL, Kai MOD pépov F) PepdpE- 
vov kai éxi tivt yeyévytat f PEPEL F MEpEtat, ob Pdvoy, WS 
eipytat, oig mponyoupevws bnaApXovot tatta Adyotc, ahAa 
Kai olg mpdcg éavtd te Kai mpd GAAnAa pupioig Kat 
émivotay te Kai évépyeiav Statpodvtai te Kai Evodvtat 
TPOTOIG; 

Kai ab@ic tic 6 Adyos THs TOU KaB’ Exactov ovcias, 
picews, eiSouc, oxrpatos, cvvOécews, Svvapews, évep- 
yeiac, ta80vG; Tis 5é naAtv 6 KABOAOV ToIg axpoig Kata TO 
éxdotov népac 81a Tob pécov THY Mpdc GAAnAa ovvageiav 
évepyGv Adyos, iva tov te VODV Kai TE VoOovpLEVOY 1a THS 
uéans vorjoews, oxécews odons Evwrtikiis tov Sinpnpevwv 
mepi td && dugoiv vorpya, cvvaPpOy] kal repthn Oy aAANAOIS 
éxdtepa, kai pndév 10 napanav Kata toito Sey Of tTHV 
peta Oedv meptypagijs bmApXov £hevOepov; ‘Qonep kai ta 
aioOnta ravta Kai ta aicBavopeEva, hyovy aioOytiKd, 51a 
THS pEONS aicBhoEews, oxEcews OdCNS Kos TOV SinpN- 
Hévwv akpwv, tov pév wo SU adtiic avtiAapBavouévwv 
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opposites blended together in a synthesis, which brings 
things separated by nature into an amicable community, 
subduing, by virtue of the mean, the severities of the ex- 
tremes, leading each to inhere within the other without the 
Joss of their integrity, but rather preserving the elements of 
the synthesis, which is the reciprocal presence of one ex- 
treme in the other by virtue of the blending?* Who can say 
how each of these elements exists, and what it is, or to where 
it carries things, or to where it is carried, and for what pur- 
pose it comes into being, or carries or is carried along? —and 
this not {1228D] simply, as was said a moment ago, in terms 
of the preexisting intelligible principles, but with respect to 
the innumerable modes whereby each one by itself, and 
again with all the others, is divided and united both in 
thought and actuality? 

What, in turn, is the principle that underlies each partic- 
ular substance, nature, species, form, compound, potential, 
actuality, and passivity? What, on the other hand, is the gen- 
eral principle which through mediation brings about the re- 
ciprocal convergence of the extremes from their respective 
limits, so that the thinking mind can be bound together 
with the object of its thought through the mean of thinking, 
that is, through a relationship that unifies the two divided 
extremes around the outcome of both—which is a thought 
—and which is at the same time their mutual convergence 
and integration, so that absolutely none of the things 
[1229A] after God are seen to be free of circumscription?» 
In the same way, all objects of sense and all sentient be- 
ings—that is, beings possessing the power of sense percep- 
tion—are joined together through the mediation of sensa- 
tion, which is a kind of common relationship of the two 
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tov aio®nrav, tav $& 8U adtihs dbnontTTOVTWV ToIs aicBa- 
VOLEVOIG, TEpl Td aicOnTH Ploy, év @ Td Tépac tig ExadoTOD 
Kata TV oxéoww Svvapews dnapyov xaléothxe, Kai mepi 
8 GAANAOIG ta Axpa Sia THs péons oxéTEWS Evodo#8at 
TEQUKE. 

Totvtwv, t ttvog TovtTwv épevvay Enixeipodvteg Tob 
ASyous, a&tovor TavtehWs Kai Apwvor mepi tov Adyov 
pévopuev, ok ZyovTEs @TIVE Tov vodv axpiBw> éExepeiad- 
wea, TAN tis Oeiag Suvapews. Kai tobtd got 16 eipry- 
uévov, Ws olpal, tH ayiw, YOHVAaCovT! TOV HETEpOV vodV 
mpds evosBetav, “Kata uixpdv yodv, obdé H tH¢ Kticews 
axpiBys Katavorots.” To S€ “adda rOAd TPS TOvTWV 1 
trip tadta xal e€ ic tadta Pboic, dAnntdc te kai dnepiAn- 
ROG,” Kata Kotvod Detéov THs Kticews Kai Tis Uxtp Tadta 
Kal ag’ Hotivog tadta, Syrady ta xticopata, pboews Td: 
“GAnntoc te cai anepAnrtos.” Td Sé- “ovx Sti Eottv, add’ 
its Eotiv,” énevex8iv TpoKatarnyis éotiv avOvnogopas. 
‘Iva yap pi kataSpauy abtod mpdc dv 6 Adyoc, PaoKwy, 
“Odxodv ei GAnrtov ravty Td o€Bac uo, Kevdv dpa TO 
Xptotiavey xripvypa, xevy 52 xai 9 lotic [1 Cor 15:14], 
kat’ obdevdc otnpilopévn,” tadta prot NpoAapBavwv TOV 
émnpeacthy Adyov f dvOpwxov. OdK Epny dAnmtov elvar 
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separated extremes. It is common to the one class, since by 
means of sense perception they apprehend sensible objects; 
and again to the other class, since it is through sense percep- 
tion that they are apprehended by sentient beings through 
sensation, in which the two potentialities enabled by the 
common relation reach their limit, and around which the 
two poles are unified through the same mediating relation.'® 
{1229B} 

When endeavoring to look deeply into these intelligible 
principles of the things mentioned above, or even into 
one of them, one is left feeling completely debilitated and 
speechless, for the intellect finds nothing to grasp, except 
for the divine power. And I think this is the sense of what 
Saint Gregory said, in an effort to train our minds in piety, 
namely, “even a small measure of the precise knowledge of 
creation is beyond our grasp.”” As for the other point, that 
“far before these things is that nature which transcends 
them, and of which they are the effects, while the nature it- 
self is inconceivable and incomprehensible,” this is, on 
the one hand, a reference to creation, and, on the other, to 
the nature that transcends creation, from which “they”—in 
other words, creatures—are derived from that which is “in- 
conceivable and incomprehensible.” The words that follow 
this, “not that it is, but what it is,”!9 were uttered in response 
to an anticipated objection. So as not to be overtaken by 
a rebuttal from his interlocutor, saying, “Tf, then, {1229C} 
what we worship is totally beyond comprehension, it fol- 
lows that the preaching of Christians is n vain, and our faith is 
in vain, founded as it is on nothing at all,” Saint Gregory 
added these words, and so forestalled the insolent word 
or man. I did not say that the nature in question is 
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TAVTNY THY Pot, TEpi HC 6 Adyos, StimEep brapyel, dAAA 
ti brapyet, Kal Mpocenayel Mpdc THv tod Adyou PePaiwow 
10 “IIoAd yap Stagéper tod elvai tt neneioOat tO ti mote 
éott TodtO eidéva,” TovtTEoTl, NOAAT Mpdoeottv 7 Stapopa 
tov nemeioOa nepi tivog Stinep Unapyxet Mpdc TO eidévan 
THY axpt By THs obaiag TobTOV KaTdAnYv. Mh obv, pnoiv, 
evyvwpdvws Hydv eindvtwv dAnntov elvar THY Oeiav 
obciav, kaxovpyws tov Adyov petaBiPaoys, cic TO S7Oev 
cloayetv thas dAnxtov aby, cic abt TH brapén, Kax 
tovtov ovvatys a0eiav Huds navtn mpeoPeverv. 

Kai peta tiva pnory, “Ti yap brody Wy tO Oeiov, etrep 
dAws taic AoytKkals moteboeis Epddotc” (rovtéoTty, Ei ote 
TH Adyw nEpitpéywv EvaroxAeietvy yvwoet tivi SbvacOar 
tO Untovpevov); “Tlotepov compa” (rovttotiv, dpa copa); 
“Kai 1@¢ td dneipov kal adptotov Kai doxnpatiotov Kai 
avapéis kai ddpatov;”, iva capnviopuevov vornOf, obtws 
TOV KOLVOV EVVOLWV KEKPATHKVIOYV, ATEIpoV Elva TO BEiov, 
énep éoti népas un éxetv. Todto yap tod tétpact diet- 
Anppévon népaocw idov, Kévtpw Kai ypappy, extpaveiqa 
kai otep@, mpooéti 5é Kai SiaotHpact tptot, prjKet Kai 
mAdtet Kai Bae, Kai adtoic 2 dreiknppévots népaow, 
ixdotov Syndovott Svoi neptypapopévov, olov tO pév 
“uijKoc” TO dvw te Kai TH KaTW, TO SE “MAATOS” TH Sekt@ 
Kal t@ apiotep@, Td 5é “Baboc” tH Eunpods mEpatt Kai tH 
oniow. Kai nadw, tov advtav xotvev évvoiwv adptotov 
tov Oedv eicayovowy, tovtion ph émidexopevov SieEo- 
Sesovoav avantvkw, ék tivwv ovvéotyke TO broKeipeEvov, 
urte pny tiv év tonw Oéow, A tH év xpdvw apy A 
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“incomprehensible” in terms of whether or not it exists, but 
in terms of what it is, and to confirm this point he adds: “be- 
ing persuaded of a thing's existence is quite different from 
knowledge of what it may be.”?° In other words, there is a 
great difference between being persuaded that something 
exists, and possessing a precise comprehension of its es- 
sence. Do not, then—he means to say—because in good 
faith I said that the divine essence is incomprehensible, 
treacherously twist my words to mean that I am saying that 
its very existence is beyond comprehension, and from this 
conclude that I am promoting outright atheism. {1229D] 
Shortly after this, he says, “What can your conception of 
the Divine be, if you rely wholly on the methods of deduc- 
tive argument” (that is, if you believe that by reason you can 
enclose what you seek within a fragment of knowledge)? “Is 
it corporeal” (that is, “is it embodied”)? “How then can it be 
infinite, and undefined, and formless, and impalpable, and 
invisible?”?! His aim here is to make clear and intelligible, on 
the basis of prevailing common concepts,” that the Divine 
is infinite, which means not having boundaries. For having 
boundaries is the property of something that is contained 
in fact by four boundaries: point, line, surface, and volume; 
[1232A] as well as by three dimensions: height, width, and 
depth, which themselves are contained by six boundaries, 
since each one is bounded by two: “height” by an upper and 
lower limit, “width” on either side by right or left, and 
“depth” by front and back. The same common concepts 
demonstrate that God is indeterminate, that is, He is not 
susceptible of a discursive explanation, describing in detail 
what elements constitute His substance, or in what place 
He is located, or the nature of His beginning or end in time. 
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téhoc, TpoETt Kai Aoxnpatiotov, olov Sti ob opaiposdéc 
H tetpaywvov 7 SpOtov  Katw vevevxds, vai uv Kai 
avapic Kal ddpatov, wo aio@rjoet ph bxoxintov Cabta 
yap owyatwv (Sia), napdAoyov é« TOV avacxevacbévtwv 
bradngévai TO Oeiov eivat oMpa Kai avayKny Exe ic 
tooatta pepilecBar sic doa Tad WS G@pa ovvayetar. 

Apuepic yap xavty 10 Osidv éotiv, St Kal mavtedws 
anooov, arocov $é navteA@s, Sti Kai ravted@so anovov, 
anowov 5é navted@c, Sti kal navtTn amAobv, atAody Sz 
Tavtn, Sti Kai tavtn adiaotatov, Adiaotatov $é navtn, 
étt kai mavtn dnetpov, aneipov $£ Tavtn, dt Kai navty 
axivyntov (ov xiveltat yap navtn MWTOTE TO Uh EXOV Tod 
xiv Oyjvat), axivntov 8é navtn, étt Kal navteAWs avapyov 
(ob yap Zxet tt TPd adtod Kai pEifov, odte Ti obV ALTE Kai 
igov, obte Ti pet adtd, Kai Tapapetpeiobat Kai ywpetv 
avtd dvvduevoy), Avapyov $¢ navtT™, Sti Kai ayévyyntov 
navtyn, ayévyntov 8 xavtn, 6tt Kai navtehWc év Kai 
povwtatov, év Sé navtn kai povwtatov, Sti Kai TavteAws 
doxetov, kai 51a todto navtaracw appyntov te Kal &yvw- 
OTOV, Kai MaonNs THs TAV EN’ abTO KAAS Te kai Deonpentic 
KIVODHEVWV YvWOEWS TéEpAg POVwWTATOY, Kai HOVWTATHY 
yvaou éxov dAnOh 1d ph yivwoxe@at. 
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Again, these same concepts also demonstrate that God is 
formless, for He is neither spherical, nor rectangular, nor 
upright, nor inclining, and, to be sure, not something palpa- 
ble or visible, for He is not subject to apprehension by sense 
perception (which is proper to bodies). It follows from these 
refutations that it would be irrational to think that God is 
corporeal or in any way embodied, [1232B] a condition that 
would impose upon Him all the divisions into a multitude of 
parts to which bodies are subject. 

For the Divine is completely without parts, because it is 
completely without quantity; and it is completely without 
quantity because it is completely devoid of qualities; and it 
is completely devoid of qualities because it is completely 
simple; and it is completely simple because it is completely 
without extension or dimension; and it is completely with- 
out extension or dimension because it is completely infinite; 
and it is completely infinite because it is completely free of 
movement (for that which has nowhere to move to never 
moves); and it is completely free of movement because it is 
without beginning (for there is nothing greater that is ante- 
rior to it, nor is there anything alongside it that is equal with 
it, nor is there anything subsequent to it that could parallel 
or contain it); and it is completely without beginning be- 
cause it is completely unbegotten; and it is completely un- 
begotten because it is completely one and supremely singu- 
lar above all others; and it is completely one and supremely 
singular above all others because it is absolutely undeter- 
mined, and this is why it is, [1232C] in every respect, ineffa- 
ble and unknown, and why it remains, for all who move to- 
ward it rightly and with reverence, the ultimate limit of 
knowledge, for the ultimate truth that we can know about it 
is that it cannot be known. 
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Ambiguum 18 
E 
K Tod abtod Adyou, Eig TO 


Ei yap 16 pr) Sv oddSapod, 16 unSapod tvxov obdé 
dv, ei 52 ott nov, navtws éneinep Zot H Ev TH 
Tavti f bnép TO Nav. 

“Av fy aitiav,” lows & dkobwv épel, “tiv avtiotpophy 
augiBorov 6 SSdacxarocg eto, apoobeig tO ‘tvxdv’ 
érippnua, nao SrjAov Svtos, Kata Tas AoyiKas bnoVEcetc, 
tod 16 pndapyod Sv undév elvai, Sixaiws mavtanacw Spo- 
AoyetoBat;” TIpdg dv kata TO tio AtwyAHs Hu@V Siavoias 
émdetc Epodpev, Sti Edvopiov kai tobs dug’ abtov, Aéyov- 
tag idévai tov Oedv Wo abtdc Eavtdv, THs MOAANS em- 
oxeiv paviag BovAduevos ic dtomov Sékav Sta twv Tot 
obtwv anryaye Adywv."H yap Aéyovtas cidévai tov Oedv 
wg adbtos Eavtdv, Kai td ZOD Xpr] TOV yiwwoKdpEVoOV elvat 
Mpooenayewv abtovs navtws avayKn, mpds tedciav tod 
onpatvouéevou! Katadnyiy, Kai obdév obSevds TOV SvTwv 
TO napanav obtw ye dievyvoxe kat’ advtovs 6 Oedc, toOrH 
Kai abtos neptypagpouevos, od ti yévorr’ dv atonwtepov; 
"H ph Aéyovtas rod, A pndé elvar td obvodrov AEyety, KATA 
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Ambiguum 18 
FE rom Saint Gregory’s same Theological Oration: 


If what does not exist is nowhere, then perhaps what 
is nowhere does not exist; but if it @.e., the Divine) is 
somewhere, as it surely must be, since it exists, then 
either it is in the universe, or beyond the universe.' 


Upon hearing these words, perhaps a listener might ask, 
“Why did the teacher make the antistrophe” ambiguous by 
the addition of the adverb ‘perhaps,’ since it is obvious to all 
that, consistent with rational premises, [1232D] it is con- 
ceded absolutely rightly that what is nowhere does not ex- 
ist?” To this I would say (to the extent granted by the de- 
ficiency of my impoverished mind), that, in responding to 
Eunomios, and those of his party, who claim that they know 
God as God knows Himself, the teacher wished to restrain 
them from their great madness, and with these words ma- 
neuvered them into a position of logical absurdity. For in 
saying that they know God as God knows Himself, it nec- 
essarily follows that they would either have to disclose the 
location of the One whom they claim to know, thereby dem- 
onstrating their complete comprehension of what is signi- 
fied,> for on their terms God is no [1233A] different from 
created beings, since He too is circumscribed in a particular 
place—and what could be more absurd than this? Or, if they 
are unable to name this place, then, on the terms of the ar- 
gument, they would have to admit that the Deity does not 
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THY abtav? tod Adyou bndOeor, od ti yévorT dv ADewte- 
pov; Tla> yap xai ti av ein 16 ph navtWS Nod TO eivai 
xov;) "H mavtwe eivar & avayxns abtovs 4 axodovGia 


“« 


tod Adyou déyetv Pidleta Kai “undayod eiva, Kai did 
tovto eival pév Kai bndpyev tO Oeiov,” ti Sé elvat Kai 
brapyetw pr eidévar. Ei yap to mod 16 Oetov efvat Kar’ 
abtovs dyvwotov, TOAA® paAAOV adtd td Oeiov, 6 ti ToTE 
kat’ oboiav gotiv, ayvwotdtepov ~otat. Ald undé mov 
elval TO pr} yivwoxdpevov edoeBodvtag attods avayKn 
TAavtws Spodoyety. 

Aa tabtnyy, ws olpat, tHv aitiav ovpmepipepdpevos pEV 
toic nepi Evvopiov aupéBare thy avtiatpoery 6 SiSaoKa- 
dog, t6 “tvxov” éxippnyua Bép_Evos, kai Hpiv KataAtpravwv 
vosiv StinEp Ob Navtwe “Td ENdapod” Td undayf] undapas 
Ov ciodyet. Ocdv yap nels eivai paper, Kai pnSapod tvy- 
xavelv, TH Ut] ws ev Ténw oboiwSH¢ Kata Thy brap—w 
meptypagecBat, kai ravtwe eivat, TH pr) SetoOat navtedaic 
TOD TAVTOG TWV SVTWV TPd¢ TO Elvat, BV xwpic Kai Hv Kal 
got kai dei eivat Svvrjoetai, uaAAov 5é Eotww dei. Ob yap 
“Oéow” Exet ta Svta 6 Kai npiv elvat ta Svta bnapywv. Ei 
yap Tap’ Hutv ovK Ev Toic texvNtOIs Navtwe 16 elvat KATA 
TH brapkw bnootatikdic Exovow oi texvitai meplyeypay- 
pévov, tO P0EIpduEVoY TodTo Tpayya Kai, dAnOEoTEpoVv 
kupiwe ciety, undénote dv, ti dv tg gain mEepi tis appritou 
Kal dyvwortov kai dxwprtov nado opoiws Kai del WoabTWS 
éxotons dvvapews; 
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exist—and what could be more godless than this? (For how 
and what sort of thing could exist without having its exis- 
tence somewhere?). The only other alternative, consistent 
with the logic of their argument, would constrain them to 
acknowledge that “God does exist, but exists nowhere,” and 
that therefore there is a God and that He exists, even 
though they do not know what He is or how He exists. For if 
the location of the Deity is unknown to them, how much 
more unknown will the essence of the Deity be to them? For 
this reason the exigencies of piety will require them to con- 
fess that what is not known by them exists nowhere. 

It was, I think, for this reason that, in the course of con- 
fronting the Eunomians, the teacher made the antistrophe 
{1233B} ambiguous by inserting the adverb “perhaps,” and 
leaving it up to us to understand that the expression “what 
exists nowhere” does not, in any way, introduce a being that 
does not exist at all. For we say that God exists, but not in 
a particular place, since His essential existence is not spa- 
tially circumscribed, and He exists absolutely, since He has 
no need whatsoever of any beings in order to exist, without 
which He has existed, exists, and will be able to exist eter- 
nally, or rather who exists eternally, because one who existed 
prior to beings cannot have beings as His “place.” If, among 
us, artisans are absolutely unable to circumscribe the exis- 
tence and subsistence of being within their works of art— 
a being which is subject to corruption, and which, to speak 
truly and correctly, has no existence—what could some- 
one say about that ineffable and unknowable power that not 
even the totality of beings could contain and which is 
[1233C] always the same and unchanging? 
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Ambiguum 19 
E 
K tod abtod Adyou, eig td 


Eite pavtacia tic Hv Hhuepwn, eite vuKtds awpevdis 
dyic, cite TOU Hyepovicod TUAWoIc, ovyytvopévyn 


toIcg péhAOvoL Wes Tapovow. 


Axpwso KaBapOeis tav off poddvecBa néguke THY 
avOpwrwv  Pvotc 6 paxdptos obtOG natTHp Sia THs Mpa- 
KTIKAIS PtdAodo@iac, Kai tov vodv 81 dAov nowwOeic TH 
ayiw TIvedpatt talc émBodatc tov Oeiwv Sewprnpatwv dia 
Ths dAnBods Kata THY yvaorv pvotaywyiac, ofa 54 ta ica 
Toisg ayiotg npogrtats taBwr, Ta cidy tHo MpoPNteias év 
Tovtots hiv annpiOunoer. Oils eixep td Seiv dAws toAUav 
ottw peyakopuds te Kai evOeaotik@s eipnuévoic, Kai 
TAVTWY TOV Ut] TOLOVTWV Olog abTOG HV 6 SISdoKaXos THY 
Sivauiv brepPaivovor, empPadrAev oidpe8a xpromov, 
oTOXYACTIKWS, GAN’ Obk ANOPavTIKWs TodTo ToNTéov. 

Oipat toivvy otoxaotikds einetv Kata tH Eptyv auBAv- 
wriav, “pavtaciav nuepivyv” adtov cipnKévat thy TOV 
anpoownws totic ayioig wo t aioOrcews axovopévwv 
MVEVUATIKMS Kal Patvopévwv loywv Kai npaypatwv dyiv 
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Ambiguum 19 
EF; rom Saint Gregory's same Theological Oration: 


Whether this was an appearance during the day oc- 
curring in the imagination, or a truthful vision in the 
night, or an impression made on the governing power 
(i.e., the intellect) drawing near to future realities, as 
though they were present.! 


Our blessed father Saint Gregory, being utterly purified 2 
by practical philosophy from all that habitually defiles hu- 
man nature, and with his intellect thoroughly imbued with 
the qualities of the Holy Spirit (owing to his dedication to 
divine contemplations), through his true initiation into true 
knowledge, experienced the same things as the holy proph- 
ets, and with these words he enumerates for us the different 
forms of prophecy. Now if one must be so bold as to un- 
dertake an examination of these words, which were spoken 
with such brilliance and divine inspiration, and which are 
far beyond the grasp of anyone who is not himself like the 
{1233D] teacher, it would seem best to do so conjecturally 
and not categorically. 

Now it seems to me (speaking conjecturally on account 
of my intellectual shortsightedness) that by an “appearance 
during the day occurring in the imagination,” he was refer- 
ring to the vision and audition of things and words, seen and 
heard by the saints,? chat were not caused by the presence 
of some other person, but spiritually, not unlike a kind of 
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te Kai évijxnow. Ov yap Sei! Aéyerv Oéutc eri tov Oeiwv Td 
pavtactov? navtws Setv napeivat npd¢ Statbxwow THIS 
pavtaciac, dAAd mapaddEwe te kai dneppuae kai pr Nap- 
OvtOS Tpoownov Kai Qwvev aicOntev ph KtvTovpEVWV 
80 dépoc TH Pavtaciay évepyeiv, Wote GANOd> axovetv 
Kai Opav tov ta Oela pvotaywyovpeEvov. Ened) yap aca 
pavtacia Hh tTHV TapeADdvtwy A TOV Tapdvtwy, tTHV 5é 
Unnw yevopévwv Tavtanaociv tot ovSaudc- cxéoig yap 
éott toic dxpots bi Eavtijs peotevovaa, “axpa dé,” pryyi, 
TO TE PAVTACTLKOV Kai TO PavtaoTOv, gE wv Sta pEons THS 
g~avtaciac, cxécews odoNS THY Axpwy, TO Pavtacpa yiveE- 
Tat, Epa bnapyov évepyeiac Kai 1dQouc, éEvepyeiacs pEv 
tod Pavtactixod, naBovg Sé tod Pavtaoctod, twv Sia 
uéons HS Pavtaciac, oxévEewS abtw@y bnapyobons TeEpi 
avtd, dAdArAotg ovvartopewwv axpwv. Tavira yap ta kata 
ti Tivwv avtiAapPavopeva Evepyeiv Aéyetat, ravta Sé ta} 
Kata tt dAAotcg bnonintovta naoxetv. Ta ody xatadap- 
Bavovta pvoikas Evepyovo, ta 5é KatadkapPavopeva pv- 
OKs Tacxovot, NEpacg Exovta MaBOUG Kai Evepyeiag THY 
Tpos aGAAnAa Kata TO pEov ovvagetav. Ata todto Setv Ext 
TOV Osiwy 16 Pavtactoy oleoOat ph apEivar vopitw 
Npoopopoy, exei odk Ett péhret TapeEivat td Kad’ bndoTA- 
ow idiav mpaypatewdac dn mapov, kai dua unde Oelov 
elval Motevetat, THS Kata Pvotv aKodovBias mAgov EXOV 
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perception. For it is not right to claim that in the case of di- 
vine realities an actual image of them must necessarily be 
present in order to impress itself on the [1236A] imagina- 
tion, but rather that in such cases the imagination, in a man- 
ner that is paradoxical and beyond nature, operates without 
the presence of another person, and without audible sounds 
vibrating through the air, so that the one being initiated into 
divine realities truly hears and sees. For every mental image 
is either of things past or present, because there can be no 
object-based image formed of things that have not yet hap- 
pened. For the imagination itself is a relation that mediates 
between two extremes. By “extremes” I mean the capacity 
to imagine something and that which is imagined,‘ from 
which, through the mediation of the imagination (which isa 
relation of two extremes), an image is produced, being the 
end product both of the activity of the imagining subject 
and the passivity of the imaged object, in which the two ex- 
tremes have converged through the relational medium of 
the imagination.5 For whatever [1236B]} apprehends certain 
objects is said to accomplish this actively, whereas whatever 
is susceptible to the apprehension of something else is said 
to undergo this passively. Thus whatever comprehends exer- 
cises a natural activity, whereas whatever is comprehended 
experiences a natural passivity, and both this passivity and 
activity have as a limit their conjunction in the mean term. 
For this reason, in my opinion, we must not regard an image 
projected by an object as suitable in the case of divine reali- 
ties, for they are not the projection into the present of that 
which by virtue of its own existence is already concretely 
present, for if this were the case it could not be accepted 
as something divine, since it possesses nothing beyond the 
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obddéy. Ei yap hpeic cad’ bxvov vixtwp pavtafopevoi kai 
Opw@pev kai axovopev, moAAaKig pndevdg dSvtoc Tod ha- 
Aodvtos fF Spwpevov, NOAA padAdrov ypryyopodvtes akn- 
BH> oi aytot meicovtat Ttotto, to’ Oeod évepyovvtos 
adtois ypyyopodor Kata napaSofov xapu, dmep rHyeic 
TAOXEW VOLW PvoEWS Kata Tov brvov eiwBapev. 

“Ayevdi 5é vuKtdg dy” abvtov dxoAauPavw Aéyew A 
thy tv toig bxvotg Kata WuXTV ytvopevnyy axpiByH tov 
HEAAOVTWY TpayLaTwV KaTalnYy, ws Ex’ Iworp kai Aa- 
vinjA [see Gen 40-41:32; Dn 2:19], 7 Oxtaciav tia Beiwv 
Tpaypatwv Sia tiv éx MoAANS Kalapdtntos axpav and- 
Betav Kai capKds d@POadpois ayiwv bxonintovoav. “Tv 
Sé tod HyepoviKod Tonwow” oluat Kat’ ~gugact adbtov 
AEyElv ToS LOvoTpOTW., Ws év eikovl, KATA THY anAFV Kai 
&5tdotatov tod voepod npooBoriy toig ayiotg npoopai- 
vopévous TOV pedAAovtwv ThroVG. 

Kayo pév tabta otoxaotik@s mepi tovtwv Bappryoac 
épny,' tg Kat atta meipac thy xapiv obK eiAnoue, dia 
THY tod émtakavtog Kédevorv. Ei bé tig tHv eiAnpdtwv 
THY XAPLV TOVTOIC EVTOYOL, HN] ME TIS MpoTEteiag pEwWaito, 
GAAR UaAXAOV Tig ebreBeiag Anodéartos Kav obdepiav éy- 
pavtixty Sévaptv tod oxonod tHv TpoTteBévtwv 6 Tapwv 


éxn Adyos. 
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order of nature. For if we ourselves in our dreams at night 
have the capacity to imagine various sights and sounds, fre- 
quently seeing and hearing someone speak who is not physi- 
cally present,° to a much greater degree the saints in waking 
life are able to experience this, because what God, by means 
of a [1236C} paradoxical gift of grace, accomplishes within 
them when they are conscious, we experience in our sleep 
according to a law of nature. 

When he says “a truthful vision in the night,” I take him 
to mean either the precise comprehension of future events 
by the soul during sleep (as in the case of Joseph and Dan- 
ie]), or a certain vision of divine realities, which is visible to 
the bodily eyes of the saints, by virtue of their extreme pu- 
rity and dispassion. And when he speaks of “an impression 
made on the governing power,” I understand him to be 
stressing the forms of future events that are manifested to 
the saints, which occur in a unique manner, as if they were 
seeing a picture, according to a simple intellective intuition, 
which is without spatial or temporal extension. 

Though I myself have not received the grace of experi- 
ence in these matters, I nevertheless was emboldened to 
speak of them conjecturally {1236D] in response to the one 
who charged me to do so.’ If, however, someone who has re- 
ceived this grace should read what I have written here, let 
him not censure my hasty and perhaps impetuous judg- 
ments, but rather accept them in light of the obedience un- 
der which I wrote them, even if what I have said has no ex- 
planatory value for the subject at hand. 
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Ambiguum 20 


'E 

K tod abtod Adyou, Eig td- 
Tlatiw St ei pév Expopa rv a mapéoyev 6 tpitos 
obpavoc {2 Cor 12:2], kai } péxpic Exeivor mpdodoc 
avaBaois h avaAnyic. 


Daociv oi tots OEioig copas upedetHaavtes Adyots THY 
ovopdtwv kata nepidnytv ta pév oboiag elval, ta 5é 
oxéews, ta SE xapitog  anwrziac. Olov obsias pév, ws 
dtav Aéywouv “AvOpwnoc”: cxésews Sé, ws Stav ANEywou 
“ayaBdc” 4 “aytos” 7 “copds dvOpwxoc” 7 TO évavtiov 
“rovnpds avOpwroc” 4 “agpwv” h “axd8aptoc” (td yap 
Mpg ti nwo éxetv TOV ex Siapétpov toic Evavtiors Siet- 
Anupéevw Exaotov H cxéotg Tapiotwoa Sixaiwe e dv exer 
TH Mpoapetixnyy EEtv évdtabetov npooayopever), yapttoc 
8£, Stav “Oedc” 6 AvOpwrog tois Adyors Svopatntar, 6 Sia 
Tavtwy omjKoos Oem yevouevos advOpwmoc, cata 6, 
Eyw elna, Oot éote [Ps 81(82):6; John 10:34], obte kata 
pvotv obte kata oxéow éxwv Td elvai KadeioOai “Oedc,” 
GAAa Kata Bgow Kal xaptv yevopevds te Kai dvopalopeE- 
vos: H yap xapis THS Béwoews! doxetds éotl Navtanaat, 
ovK ~xovoa tiv oiavobv Sextixiy éavtijc ev TH Pvboet 
dbvapry, Enei obK Ett xapic Eotiv, GAAG TH Kata THY 
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Ambiguum 20 
FE rom Saint Gregory's same Theological Oration: 


Had Paul been able to express the experiences gained 
from the third heaven, and his progress, of ascent, or as- 
sumption.! 


Those who with wisdom have studied the divine words 
say [1237A] that names are predicated of things according to 
the following three comprehensive categories: some names 
are predicated of an essence, others of a condition,’ and still 
others of grace or perdition.> A name of an essence, for ex- 
ample, is when they say “man,” while that of a condition is 
when they say a “good,” or a “holy,” or a “wise man,” as well 
as the opposite of this, namely, a “wicked,” or “foolish,” or 
“impure man” (for the category of condition, in setting forth 
the way a particular thing is somehow related to something 
else* in the case of diametrical opposites, rightly names it on 
the basis of what characterizes its freely chosen, habitual 
state). Again, a name indicative of grace is when man, who 
has been obedient to God in all things, is named “God” in 
the Scriptures, as in the phrase, I said, you are Gods, for it is 
not by nature or condition that he has become and is called 
“God,” but he has become God and is so named by place- 
ment and grace.’ For the grace of divinization is completely 
unconditioned, [1237B]} because it finds no faculty or capac- 
ity of any sort within nature that could receive it, for if it 
did, it would no longer be grace but the manifestation of a 
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gvoixry Sbvaputv évepyeiag pavépwots. Kai obtw ye maAtv 
obk ota napadofov 1d ytvopevoy, ei kata Sextixiv Sv- 
vautv oboews 1) Béworc Hv. Dicews yap av eixdtwe épyov, 
GN ob Ceod SHpov fh Véworg Eotat, kai Svvfycetat Kai 
pboet Oedg 6 torobtos elvat Kai KUpiws NpooayopevecBat. 
Ovdsév yap GAAo KaBéotnKeV 1H Kata Pvow éxdotov TOV 
évtwv Sbvapic  Ppboews mpoc evepyeiav danapdBatos 
kivynois. Ila 8é Kai eiornow éavtod tov Geobpevov 1 
Biworc, ei Tots Spots THs PdoEWS adTH neEpteiAnmto, ovv- 
etv odk Exw. Qoadtwe dé kai Ex tob évavtiov “anwAeiav” 
kal “4Snv,” kai “viods anwAsiac” [John 17:12; 2 Th 2:3} Kai 
Ta TOLADTA NPooayopevovor tovs TS LH dv Kata SdBeoww 
éavtois brootHoavtac, Kai Tois TpdzOIg abT@ Sta TavTWV 
yevopevous Tapeugepetcs. 

Olyat toivey tov aytov tobtov Kai péyav SiSdoKadov 
éni vodv Ta Tpoeipnpeva AaBdvta tiv év tovtoIg apmaytyv 
tod ayiov adnootddov dtacKkevdoal, npoopvds éEkdoTw 
Thy apudfovoav Qwviv anoveipavta. Ad “rpdodov” pév 
abtov brovom A€yet tiv Ew THs Pvoikis avayKns TOV 
ayiov andoTOAOV KataotTHOacay THs ap_etis Kata TH EE 
andBeav, xa’ Hv oddepiav eiteto mpdc thy pvow éxELv 
TMpoaipesews oxEorv, we Kai adbtis thc Kat’ aicOnow ov- 
oiKis évepyeiag e—w yevouevov, padAov $é Kai tabthv 
mpog rrvevpatixryy z&w petaBaddovta-? “avaBaow” 8 tv 
te TOV aicOntav Taviwv andrenfiy, ovx Ett EvepyobvtTwv 


1 évepyovpevwv nap’ abt@ Kata tH aio8now Kai tH nEpi 
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natural activity latent within the potentiality of nature. And 
thus, again, what takes place would no longer be marvelous 
if divinization occurred simply in accordance with the re- 
ceptive capacity of nature. Indeed it would rightly be a work 
of nature, and not a gift of God, and a person so divinized 
would be God by nature and would have to be called so in 
the proper sense. For natural potential in each and every 
being is nothing other than the unalterable movement of 
nature toward complete actuality. How, then, divinization 
could make the divinized person go out of himself, I fail to 
see, if it was something that lay within the bounds of his na- 
ture.° In the same manner, but in the case of what is con- 
trary, [1237C] the sages give the names of “perdition,” “Ha- 
des,” “sons of perdition,” and the like, to those who by their 
disposition have set themselves on a course to nonexistence, 
and who by their mode of life have reduced themselves to 
virtual nothingness, 

I think that our great and holy teacher, in elaborating 
on the rapture of the holy apostle Paul, had the aforemen- 
tioned principles in mind, and thus appropriately assigned 
to each aspect of the apostle’s experience the most fitting 
name or word. Thus I am of the opinion that he uses the 
word “progress” to name the habitual state of virtuous dis- 
passion, which established the holy apostle above the level 
of natural necessity, for in his dispassion he entered into no 
voluntary relation with nature; indeed he went beyond even 
the natural activity of sense perception itself, or rather he 
transformed even this into a permanent spiritual state. By 
“ascent” the teacher designates both the abandonment of all 
sensory objects —which no longer affected or [1237D] were 
affected by the apostle’s senses—and the transcendence of 
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avta Kata pvdow év mvebpatt yvworikiys Gewpias bxépha- 
ow: “avadnyic” 5é thy év TH Oe@ yevouévyny abt@ peta 
tavta povryy te kai tSpvowy, Hv Tpoopdpwe “avadrnyiv” 6 
SiSdoKxadosg elnev, wo naBdvta paddov fh Spacavta tov 
andotoAoV THv avadn Ww évderxvodpevoc. ‘H “avadnyic” 
yap maBog éoti tod avadapBavopevov, évépyeia 5é tod 
avahauBavovtos. Qv toryapodv puoikwv te kai oXETIKaV 
dvonatwy bmNpxe KUpPLOs 6 amdoTOAOG, Kata Te PLOW Kal 
oxéow brepéBn tiv KAnot, brép Qvot Kai apeTy Kai 
yvaow avOpwnivynv yevouevoc. Ob 5é padrov aneipwe 
anéSet Seiov dvépatos, tobtov Kata xapiw petéoye Ts 
KArjoews, Oed¢ avti navtdcg aAAov Tpoodvtos Svdpatosg 
Pvotkod TE Kal oXETIKOD TH avadnwWel Kai yevouEevos Kai 
Kadovpevoc. 

"H kai dA obtw: “mpdod0c” pév éotiv Hy mavteAis 
Kat’ apetryv tis Pboews Apvnoic, “avaBacis” Sé hy THY ev 
olg éottv 1 pvoig bréphacic, AéEyw 5 TOnOV Kai xpdvov, 
év olg 1] tev Svtwv Eotiv bxdotactc, “AvaAdnyic” 5é h mpdc 
tov ££ ob ta mavta xai 51’ od Kai eic bv {see Rom 11:36], ws 
Tpdog Tépac tHv GAwv, Kata xaptv anoKxataotaoctc. Kai 
Mawes 5é pavat, “mpdoddc” éotw 1 Sid THs MpaKtiKtis gI- 
Aovogiac, Ws Si5acKkdhov tod anootoAov, THV adtod pa- 
Ontwv cig apetrv xpoKxaBrynors dei yap év navti mpo- 
ropevecBar tav pabyntav tov SiSdoKxadov, mpdg THv tov 
KadynKkdvtwv évépyetay: “avaBaoic” Sé h Sia tio PvorKiis 
Bewpias ErtotHLoviKh tTWV Ev TOIG OdaI Aédywv TEpiAN WIC, 
“avadnyic” S& 4 evoeBis THs aAnBoic Kai Oeoroyixis 
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natural cognitive contemplation in the spirit, which reflects 
on those objects. “Assumption” is the name given to Saint 
Paul’s subsequent remaining and abode’ in God, which the 
teacher appropriately called an “assumption,” indicating 
that this was not something that the apostle accomplished, 
but rather experienced. For while an “assumption” is the 
passive experience of the one being assumed, it is the activ- 
ity of the one who assumes. From that point forward, the 
apostle left behind the names pertaining to nature and its 
qualities that had properly been his, for he transcended hu- 
man nature, virtue, and knowledge.® [1240A} And the name 
of God, which formerly stood at an infinite distance from 
him, he came to share by grace, becoming and being called 
God, in place of any other natural or conditional name that 
he had prior to his assumption. 

Or, again, along these same lines, “progress” is the com- 
plete renunciation of nature through virtue, whereas “as- 
cent” is the transcendence of those conditions in which na- 
ture finds itself, that is, place and time, in which beings have 
their existence. “Assumption,” moreover, is the restoration 
of all things by grace to Him from whom they came forth, and 
through whom they were made, and to whom they strive, as if to a 
universal boundary. And, again, to put it differently, “prog- 
ress” is the apostle’s {1240B] progressive guidance of his dis- 
ciples to virtue by means of practical philosophy, for he is 
their teacher, and it is necessary that in all things a teacher 
should be advanced beyond his disciples, so that their 
proper duties can be fulfilled. “Ascent” is the scientific com- 
prehension of the intelligible principles in beings through 
natural contemplation, whereas “assumption” is the pious 
and ineffable initiation into true, theological wisdom. The 
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cogias aPpytos pots. “Tpitov Sé obpavov” kata oto- 
xaopov elva vopitw tos meptypapovtas dpousg tic te 
Tpaxtikhs Pirrocogias Kai ths Pvorkis Dewpiac, Kai tis 
Beoroyikijs pvotaywyias tobs HYNnAoTAtoVUs Adyou<, FTOL 
Ta tobtwv népata, ened pETpoV eoti TL KatadiWews 
apetiis Kai pboews Kal tis EX’ Au@otv Beodoyias, dva- 
oyws Kata PbOL ExdoTw TAY SvTWY Tapa Oeod Tpoonp- 
poop evoy, év olg Spots Kai mépaoww 6 paKxdptosg andotoAos 
tods TMV eipnuévwv Kata TO EpiKTOV TapEeADWv Oyous 
tyéveto. Ei yap meprypagh tov Evtdc dtetAnupevwv Kata 
pvow éotiv “6 odpavic,” Kai dpog Tavtwv THY bd atoOn- 
ow, SyAovoTt Kata TOV THS avaywyis Adyov Kai naoa 
Teptypapovoa tovs nepi twvas apetis h yvwoews Adyous 
AAEIc, Ws Spo tHV SpCopévwv Kal NEpac TV Tepiyeypap- 
uévwv, tpomk@s “obpavds” ovowdfetat. 

"H madw “tpitov obpavov” eivat toxdv, onaiv h Tpagpr, 
tas UTEP Huds MPd¢ 10 dvw Kad’ eippov tpEic TV ayiwv 
ayyéAwv takes, donep EpOacev tows 6 aytog Hatddoc, 
Taig TWV KAT ALTOV YrMoEWV ATOPATES! TOV KaT’ exelvous 
tag Katapdcets pvobpevos, Kai taic Kad’ bmepoxtv tHv 
oikeiwy otepryoeot tas éxeivwv etc pipobpevoc. Maoa 
yap pboic THY LoyiKev Kata THY Eavtis taEw Kai Sbva- 
Lv THs brep abtiyy odoiac Kat taEEwS TAs yuwortikas eEEIc 
te kai Oéoets Kai} Katapacets OTEPHTIKWs Taic Kat’ abt 


apatpetixais anopdcent pvettal te Kai pipettat, Kal Zottv 
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“third heaven”—to hazard a conjecture— most probably sig- 
nifies the boundaries that circumscribe practical philoso- 
phy and natural contemplation, as well as the highest prin- 
ciples of theological mystagogy, in other words, their limits, 
since there is a certain measure to the comprehension of 
virtue, and of nature, and of the theology pertaining to both, 
and this is determined for all beings by God in a manner ap- 
propriate to the nature of each. Now it was these boundar- 
ies and these limits that the blessed apostle reached, after 
he surpassed, as much as was possible, the principles of the 
{1240C] aforementioned realities. For if the outer bound- 
ary of all that is contained by nature within these limits is 
“heaven,” then it is also the boundary and limit of all that is 
perceived by the senses, and thus it is clear, according to the 
principle of anagogy, that every termination, which circum- 
scribes the principles of a particular virtue or form of knowI- 
edge, inasmuch as it is the boundary of things bounded, and 
the limit of things delimited, is understood figuratively un- 
der the name of “heaven.” 

Again, when Scripture speaks of the “third heaven,” it 
may perhaps be referring to the three successive orders of 
holy angels that are immediately above us, which Saint Paul 
may have reached, being initiated into their positive affir- 
mations through the negation of his own cognitions and 
imitating their permanent habits of mind through the tran- 
scendent negations of those proper to himself. For every na- 
ture of rational beings, in accordance with its order and po- 
tential, is initiated into and imitates the cognitive states, 
propositions, and affirmations of the order and essence 
above it, and it does this by way of privation, [1240D] that 
is, through the apophatic negations of what is proper to 
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1 KATA THY yv@ouv THyv UNEPKELLEVWV KaTAPaoIs TOV bT0- 
BeBykdtwv andqaoic,' kal Eunadw twv broPeBynkvidv' 
Kata THY Yv@ow andpacic THY bnEpexovIwV KaTAaPactc, 
HEXPL TiS Macey Kad’ dnEpoYH avwrtatns PvoEwS TE Kai 
Takews anopatixws mpoodebovoa, Av peta naoag takers 
te kai Svvapeic i] dpecos mept Oeov Siadéxetat Kata tH 
Yow andgacic, bx’ obdevdg Tavtelws KatapacKkopéevy 
tov dvtwV, Uh Svtog AOUTOV Spov ttvdg fh Tépatog tod 
Tabthy TeptdapBavovtos THY andgaorv. ‘onep yap tav 
aicOyntav kata ova andpacic got Ta vonTa, odtw Kai 
év taig ovenAnpovaas TOV avw Kdopov ovaiats te Kai 
Svvapeow ai tov npwtwv Kata thy nEepi Oedv yvaow 
brepoxal 51a thy dpeow tais pet’ adtacg anopdoKkovtat. 
Os yap axep hpeic voetv ob SvvayeGa, tois brép Huds 
ayiots ayyéAotg cici vonta, obtw Kai toig drip Hpac 
ayiot ayyédoig Ta ph voobpeEva toic Uxép abtobs ayiors 
ayyéots eiot vonta, Kai obtw KxaQ’ Effj¢ amd Suvapews eic 
Stvautv [Ps 83(84):7] avaBaivwv 5 Adyos Kai tovbpEvVos, 
Kai maoag tdfetc te Kai Svvapets SiaBaivwv cig to APPr- 
TOV TE Kal Avéntov Aiyyet Kal TavtEehws Ayvwortov. “Ei” toi- 
vov kata TOV Apeonayityy Atovbotoy, “ai uv anopdoeis 
Eni tv Oeiwv dhnOeic, ai 58 Katapacets avappootot tH} 
KpvgloTHtt Tav dnopprtwy,” cikdtwe 6 Veontotoc axdo0T0- 
dog naowv THY Kat’ abtoOv YyWoEewV aKOgHaas THY vOn- 


ov, Kal dong brepdvw YEVOMEVOS THV SvTWY oxXECEWS, 
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itself. In this way, the positive affirmation of the knowledge 
of what is ranked above is a negation of the knowledge of 
what is below, just as the negation of the knowledge of what 
is below implies the affirmation of what is above, progress- 
ing by way of negation until it arrives at that nature and or 
der which, being the highest of all, transcends all the rest, 
after which —after all the orders and powers have been tran- 
scended—there follows the immediate negation of knowl- 
edge concerning God, a negation beyond any positive affir- 
mation by absolutely any being, since there is no longer any 
boundary or limit that could define or frame the negation. 
For just as intelligible realities are the natural negation of 
the objects of sense perception, so too, among the beings 
and powers that fill the upper world, the transcendent 
knowledge that the highest have concerning God [12414] is 
negated by those that come after them, owing to their lower 
order. 

For just as we are not able to grasp with our intellect the 
things that are intelligible to the holy angels that are above 
us, so too, these same angels, who are above us, are not able 
to grasp the things that are intelligible to the angels who are 
above them, and so on in order of ascent, so that the mind is 
raised up and elevated from power to power, passing through 
all the ranks and powers, until it reaches a limit in that 
which is ineffable, incomprehensible, and absolutely un- 
knowable. “If,” according to Dionysios the Areopagite, “ne- 
gations respecting divine things are true, whereas affirma- 
tive statements are unsuitable for the hiddenness of things 
that are ineffable,” it is likely that the divine apostle, hay- 
ing negated the intellectual understanding of all cognitions, 
and finding himself beyond every relation to being, was 
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obte év owpatt [2 Cor 12:2], xabwe elnev, cixdtwe fv, évep- 
yoboay obk Exwv tiv aicOnouy, obtE Extd¢ abi Tob owpa- 
toc {2 Cor 12:2], apyotoav éywv Thy vonow Kata tov 
Kaipov THs avT@ yevouevys dprayns, KaO’ Hv appdotwe 
te kal dyvwotwe tiva SeEdpevos Kata pOnow vrepKdcpioy 
prpata oryy tadta tiprjoas EpvaAake navterds avéxqopa, 
wg pTE vod vorjoal, prte yAWoonNs AaARoatl, uryte aAKOFS 
abta 5éEac8a Svvapévwv. 

Tlotet Sé, KaQa¢ oi neneipapévot Paci, thy pév ev TH 
AexOeion “npoddw” tic apetis teAciav mpakt xtotic 6pOy 
xai pdPoc ic Oedv avdevtoc, trv dé Kata THY “avapa- 
ow” antactov pvoiki|v Vewpiav éAzic BeBaia [see 2 Cor 
1:7] Kal GAW@Bytos odveoic, thy Sé Kata thy “avadn yw” 
Béwow aydan tedeia [see 1 Cor 13:13], Kai vois tots otot 
Kad’ brepoxyv naunav Exovoiwsg Temnpwpeévos. Kai tic 
pév Mpaxtikhs Pirocopias radi Epyov eivat, paci, ndons 
tov vobv Eunaoic gavtacias kaBapov KatactHoal, TH¢ 
Sz pvoikis Bewpiag ndong tig év tois obot, Kad’ Av aitiav 
UMAPXovory, GANBod<s yvwoews avtTov EmtotHpova Sei—ai,® 
ths 5& Beodoyixijs pvotaywyiag S6potov Oe®@ kai isov, tc 
EPIKTOV, TH Xapiti Kata tv Ew Tomoat, yndevds td 
obvoAov étl THY pETa Oedv Sid thy brEpoyyv Svta 


vorpova. 
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obviously netther in the body, as he himself said, {1241B] since 
his power of sense perception was no longer active, nor again 
outside the body, since his power of intellectual understand- 
ing was inactive during the time of his rapture, according to 
which, in a manner that was ineffable and beyond cognition, 
he received certain words in the course of his initiation into 
things beyond this world, and, honoring them by silence, he 
shielded them from all expression, for they were not such as 
to be understood by the intellect, spoken by the tongue, or 
even received through hearing. 

As those who have experience in these matters say, in the 
aforementioned “progress” it is right faith and the genuine 
fear of God that bring about the perfect practice of virtue. 
With respect to “ascent,” sure hope and sound understanding 
bring about unerring natural contemplation. With respect 
to “assumption,” perfect /ove, and an intellect completely 
and voluntarily blind to beings by virtue of its condition of 
transcendence, brings about divinization." And, again, they 
say, the task of practical {1241C} philosophy is to purge the 
intellect of all impassioned images, while that of natural 
contemplation is to show forth the intellect as understand- 
ing the science of beings in light of the cause that created 
them, while the aim of theological mystagogy is to establish 
one by grace in a state of being like God and equal to God, 
as much as this is possible, so that by virtue of this transcen- 
dence he will no longer give any thought to anything after 
God. {1241D]} 
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Ambiguum 21 
E 
K TOD abtod Adyou, cig Td: 


OvS’ dv abtov SvvyOyvat ywphoat Tov Katw Kdopov 


VYohn 21:25], Iwavvng 6 tod Adyou mpddpopos, hf 
wEYaAN Th aAnOeiacs pwr, Swpileto. 


Edxatpov hv Kaye mpdc Tov dytov Todtov Kai péyav tH¢ 
adnBeiag SiSaoxadov, 16 péye8os Spwvta tis abtH napa 
Oeod SoBeions copiac, cixeiv dnep Aafid, 6 tov mpo- 
gntwov Kai Pactléwv éemtonpdtatoc, mpd Tov Oedv, TO 
aneipov tis Ev Naw adtod peyadetstnTOs KatanAayeic, 
ivWOcaotikas amepBéyEato, Aéywv: EDavpaotwHOn 4 yva@oic 
gov && éuod, expatawOn, od un Sivwuat mpdc abtyv [Ps 
138(139):6], @¢ Av Sixaiov, pddiota Oabpatt povy zEpt- 
ypavas tiv anepiypapov Svvaptv, ob« Exwv GAAOVi zor 
mepl TOV avegixtwv THs Wuxis Epeioat thy noAvKivytov 
Bao: Kapé, we einov, apxetoB8at tov Ex tod Davudfewv oo- 
gov Si8acxdhov obveciv ayiacpov KopicacBal, Kai pr 
mokuTpaypoveiv, mH> Kai tivt Adyw nap’ iotopiav, axep 
Qeia Pwr} toig ayiowg pvotiK@s dvouata téOEtKev, 
aAArjAots 6 SiSacKkaroc nepitpénet, Tov vidv tio Bpovtiic 
[Mk 3:17] ‘Iwavvnv “npddpopov” {see Mt 3:3; Lk 1:76, 3:4] 
tvtad8a npooayopebwy. Eneidr 52 kai tij¢ ebretBeias z0- 
Adc éotiv 6 pioOd¢ [see Mt 5:12; Lk 6:23], EvtoAfS partota 
Toig Hyovpévoic meiecOai (see Hbr 13:7) KeAevobdone, Kai 
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Ambiguum 21 
i Saint Gregory’s same Theological Oration: 


John, the forerunner of the Word and great voice of 
the Truth, affirmed that the lower world itself would not 
be able to contain them.' 


Upon seeing the immense wisdom that God gave to this 2 
holy and great teacher of the truth, I had good reason to ad- 
dress to him the very words that David (that most illustrious 
of prophets and kings) addressed to God, for being struck 
by God’s boundless magnificence in all things, he was in- 
spired to say: Your knowledge is too marvelous, it is beyond me; 
{1244A} zt is very difficult, I can never attain it. And this was 
not unwarranted, for only by some marvel could he describe 
such indescribable power, there being no other support for 
the shifting foundation of his soul in the face of realities be- 
yond explanation. As for me, it would have been quite suffi- 
cient, as I had said, to receive a blessing solely by marveling 
at the mind of the wise teacher, and not to be overly inquisi- 
tive concerning how and why, contrary to the literal sense of 
Scripture, he reassigns the names that the divine voice has 
mystically bestowed upon the saints, for in the passage cited 
above he refers to John,? the son of thunder, as the “forerun- 
ner.” Yet since the reward of obedience és great, and more 
so because the commandment orders that we obey our superi- 
ors; and since I also know that to study, and know and search 
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oxyoddcat xai yvw@vat [see Ps 45(46):11] Kai épevvav tac 
Tpapas {John 5:39], kai pedetav tov Ociov voyov nuépas Kai 
vuxtds [see Ps 1:2], év toig ed Exover pddAtota Keipevov 
éyvwv, tod te déKvov Kai tH¢ ameOeiag Tov Kivdvvov 
bpopwpEVos, OToYacTIKHs nepi tobtwv Kata Sbvaptv 
Ep, tats buGv Bappov tev émtakavtwy evyaic. 

Oipa toivvv 16 nap’ iotopiav cipnpévov tH Beopdpw 
tovtw diSackddrw, napatibepévy tov tod “Xptotod mpd- 
Spopov” avti tod tH “Bpovtiis viod,” wh Sbvac8at GAAws 
fH Kata Oewpiav duahifecOa. Movy yap aityn tv Kata 
THY iotopiav GAANAOIs avtiketoBat Soxovvtwv éotiv dpua- 
AMopds, Ws tH év SdoIg GANOEtav axAV odoay Kata THY 
pvow dowpdtws Eugaivovoa, uh ovpnayvvouévny tails 
pwvais f toig owpaot. ‘Qonep odv 6 péyas Bantiotiis 
Twavvys éppéOn “xpddpopos,” w> mpdc tov GAnOGc npoC- 
SoK@pevoy, kai Pwvt pds Adyov, Ws TOUTOV UNVUTIKA< 
mponyovpevn, kai Abyvosg mpdc HAtov, Wo TEXVIKOV TE Kai 
Jetikdv kai TPdcKalpov Pac MPds Pvorkdy TE Kai ObaLwSEC 
kai atéxvactov Kai aiwviov eds Kai doPeotov, olyat Sz 
dtt Kal Wo petdvota [see Mt 1:4, 3:2; Act 19:4], THY apo 
abtis Kata pvow bndapxovoav Sixatoobvnv pet adthy 
Kat’ oixovopiav yevouévny knptttovea, obtwe olpat Kdav- 
tadOa tov Oedppova toitov SidSdcxadov S14 tod nap’ 
iotopiav einetv “npddpopov” tov péyav andotodov Twav- 
vyv napavigacO8a OérELv, Stimep Kai Twavvns 6 péyas 
ebayyediotis év t@ Kat’ abtov Edayyediw mpddpopdc 
£OTt TOU 81 avTOd prHVvvopEevov UVOTIKWTEPOD Kai ueifovos 
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the Scriptures, and meditate day and night on the divine law, is 
placed among good [1244B] and proper pursuits, I shall 
speak of these matters according to the measure of my abili- 
ties and by way of conjectures, having placed my confidence 
in the prayers of you who charged me with this task, for I 
fear the danger of delay and disobedience. 

I think that what the inspired teacher said, when, in con- 
trast to the literal sense of Scripture, he called John the 
Evangelist the “forerunner of Christ” instead of the “son of 
thunder,” cannot be resolved by any means other than spiri- 
tual contemplation. For this alone is capable of smoothing 
out the apparent contradictions perceived among different 
elements on the literal level of things, revealing, in an incor- 
poreal manner, that the truth present in all things is by na- 
ture simple and free of the thickness of words or bodies. We 
know that the great John the Baptist was named “forerun- 
ner” in relation to Him who was truly expected, and thus he 
was like a voice in relation to the Word, heralding the lat- 
ter’s advent. He was like a lamp in relation to {1244C] the 
sun, that is, an artificial, conventional, and temporary source 
of illumination in relation to the light that is natural, essen- 
tial, nonartificial, eternal, and inextinguishable.* He is also, 
I think, like the call to repentance in relation to righteous- 
ness, which by nature exists before repentance, but which 
by dispensation appears after it. In the same way, | believe 
that when the godly-minded teacher, in contrast to the lit- 
eral sense of Scripture, called the great apostle John by the 
name of “forerunner,” he wanted to suggest that the great 
Evangelist, by means of his Gospel, is the forerunner of a 
greater and more mystical Word, which he points to, but 
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Adéyov, Kai ypappact tunwOyjvai Kai pwvf yAwoons 
oapxivns pnOrva ph Svvapévov. 

Ttoryeiwoig yap ws Mpdc THY Emtytvouevynv Exdotote 
toi St adt@v dYyovpévoic Kai TO Maxog Tod owpatikod 
PPOVH Matos TvevpaTikwes ExvtWv anokéovow A Kai Entye- 
vnoopevny ec botEpov YvMotv, PETA THY THY KIVOLHEVWY 
ovvtéeiav,  twv ayiwy edvayyediwy éoti ovyypapy. 
‘Qonep yap 6 vopog ototyeiwots Hy, Kata THY TéWS ELQat- 
vopévny avt@ yveouv, tév Sv abtod cic Xpiotov tov év 
capi Adyov zadaywyovyévwv {Gal 3:24-25} cai t@ Eday- 
yeriy Kata tiv abtod mpwtnv Napovoiav ovvayopévwy, 
obtw Kai Td aytwov Evayyédov otoryeiwois gott TOV SV 
abtod cic Xpiotdv tov év mvebpati Adyov maidaywyov- 
uévev, Kai TH péAAOVTL KOouw Kata TH Sevtépav abtod 
Tapovoiav ovvayoutvwv: ened) yap oap— xai avedpa 
gotiv 6 abtoc Kata TH ExdoTW THs yvWoEWs avadoyiav 
Toto fH EKELvo yivduEVvoG Mag yap Adyos gwvaicg bro- 
nintwv kai ypappaot, Bappe Sz eineiv, étt Kai nav vonua, 
v@ tunwO Ava Svvapevov, otorxetwoews ovdtv Stevryvoye 
Ta DTEP ATI UNVvvOvONGS. 

Aw kai téooapa tov api8udv bxdpye: ta Edayyédia, 
W> toig bd aicOnoww Ett Kai PBopav odo téws YwWPNTA. 
Tooadta yap kai ta ototxeta TUYXaVEL TOD Kdopov TovTov, 
Kai ticoapes maw apetai [see Wis 8:7}, €& dv 6 kata Sid- 
volayv TvevpatiKds ovVvéOTHKE KOOLOG, iva tov Téws ev 


YEv vontov Kdopov, kai Tov Ev @ éopev, Teptypagy THs 
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which cannot be expressed in letters nor uttered with 
sounds made by a tongue of flesh. 

For the written form of the Holy Gospels is but elemen- 4 
tary instruction when compared either to the knowledge 
that is acquired unfailingly by [1244D] those who are lifted 
up through the Gospels, and who spiritually remove from 
themselves the thickness of corporeal thinking, or to the 
knowledge that wi// be acquired after the future consumma- 
tion of the things that are now in motion. For in the same 
way that the law, when compared to the knowledge hitherto 
manifested through it, was but elementary instruction for 
those who through it were being tutored unto Christ, the in- 
carnate Word, and who were being gathered together for 
the Gospel that would be preached at His first coming—so 
too, I say, is the Holy Gospel but elementary instruction 
for those who through it are tutored unto Christ, the spiritual 
Word, and who are being gathered together for the world to 
come, which will be revealed at His second coming. Since 
the same Christ is both flesh and spirit, [1245A]} He becomes 
the one or the other analogous to the form of knowledge in 
each, for every word is susceptible of expression through 
sounds and letters. I would even venture to affirm that every 
thought capable of forming an impression in the intellect is 
nothing other than an elementary outline, pointing to reali- 
ties that are beyond it. 

This is why the Gospels are four in number, so that they 5 
might be intelligible to those who are still under the sway 
of sensation and corruption, for this world consists of the 
same number of elements.’ The virtues, moreover, are also 
four in number, from which the spiritual world of the mind 
is constituted, enabling the inner principle of truth to 
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dAnVeias 6 AdYos, Kai GAANAOIG adbtods dovyxbtws Ka’ 
évworv ovpBardAn, kai dAANAWwV aaAwy adiaipétws Staxpivy 
Taig THV OVVLOTWYTWY adTobs oToLyeiwvy dpoLdTHoLV. 
"Onep yap éotiv, &> paocry, 6 aiBrp, Hyouv td mptvov 
ototyetov év TH Kat’ aicOnow Kdopy, Todto Ev TH KdopW 
tis Stavoiag éotiv H Ppdvnots [see Lk 1:17; Eph 1:8; 4 Mcc 
1:2], > Eig Qwtiotixt) Kai tHv tg’ Exdotov TOV Svtwv 
iSiws mvevpatik@v Adywv danodetiky, THVv év Sdro1g 
andavars bv adrtav aitiav éxpaivovoa, cai tig Kata WoxT}V 
mepi td Belov Egécews EXAKTIKI} Kai Step év TH alcOnT@ 
Kdopw 6 anp, Tobto év TH kata Stavoiav Kdopw éotl 1 
avdpeta, wo éig kivytikr, Kai tig éugdtov Kata Tvedpa 
(wis ovvexticy te dpa kai Spactixh, Kal tig Kata Woxrv 
mepi tO Oeiov aeixivycias tovwtiky' Kai Snep ev TH 
aio8yt@ Kdopw éoti 16 bSwp, Todt év TH tij¢ Stavoiasg 
Kdopw éotiv fh owppoodvn, Ec bxapyovea tic év mvEb- 
pati Cwttkis yovipotyntos nomtixh Kai THs deiBAvoTOV 
Kata tiv épeot nepi tO Oeiov Epwrxis OéAEews yevvn- 
tiky Kai Sep év TH aioONT® Kdopw Eotiv fH Yj, TobTO év 
T@ THs Siavoiac Kdopw’ Eotiv ry Sucaroobvn, Eig bnapyovoa 
Kat’ eldoc¢ yevvntiki Tavtwv TH Ev Tots odot Adywv, Kai 
THs év mvebuatt Kata tO toov Exaotw wikis Siaddcews 
amoveuntikn, Kal tH¢ oikeiag év TH Kak@ Kata thHv Béorw 
Bacews duetaBetoc iSpvoic. 

Tig obv Kai dxatoobvyg pvotiKds Adyov énéxer 1 
kata Mat@aiov Evayyédtov, wo pvoikwtepov tov Adyov 
rolovpevoy, bdatoc dé Kai cwPpoobvys TO Kata Madpxov, 
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encompass both the intelligible world within us and the 
world in which we find ourselves, bringing the two together 
in a union without confusion, and distinguishing them with- 
out division, through the correspondence of the elements of 
which they are composed. {1245B]} They say, for example, 
that ether, which is the fiery element in the sensible world, 
corresponds to understanding in the world of the mind.‘ 
This is because understanding is a state of mind that illu- 
mines and reveals the spiritual principles inherent in each 
created being, unerringly bringing to light through these 
principles the cause that is present in them all, and succeeds 
in attracting the soul’s desire for the divine. Air in the sensi- 
ble world corresponds to courage in the world of the mind, 
since it is a permanent condition that is in motion, actively 
sustaining the existence of natural, spiritual life, and invigo- 
rating the tone of the soul in its ceaseless motion around the 
Divine. Water in the sensible world corresponds to temper- 
ance in the world of the mind, for it is a permanent condi- 
tion that creates a spiritual, life-giving fecundity, and gives 
birth to an {1245C] eternal bubbling up of loving enchant- 
ment in one’s desire for the Divine. Earth in the sensible 
world corresponds to justice in the world of the mind, for 
it is a condition engendering all the principles of created 
things according to their kind, equitably distributing to 
each its spiritual gifts of life, and granting them according 
to placement an immovable abode in the Beautiful that is 
proper to each. 

The Gospel according to Matthew mystically corre- 
sponds to earth and justice, since its account adheres closely 
to the natural order of things. The Gospel according to 
Mark occupies the place of water and temperance, since it 
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ws Ex tod Bantiopatog Iwavvov Kai tH KnpuTtopévns 
tx’ abtod petavoias [see Mk 1:4], kad’ Av 7 owppootvvn 
ovvéotnkev, apxopevov, dépog Sé Kai avbpeias 1d Kata 
Aovxay, Ws smeptodikwtepov Kai mAgioot iotopiats 
KvKVOvpEVOY, aiPépoc 5é kai Ppovrjoews TO KaTA lwavyny, 
Wo TaVIWY avwTatoY, Kai ATAHV UVOTIKHS THY Tepi Oeod 
niott eiodyov Kai évvotav [see John 20:31}. Daoi 8é Kai 
Awe ob Borov elvai ty tov ayiwv Evayyediwv tetpada 
niotews Kai TpaKTikijs Kai pvoikijs Kai BeoroyiKis PiAo- 
sopiag Kai tH¢ pév niotews obuBoAov elvat TO Kata Mat- 
Baiov, ws aniotousg peta Swpwv rpookvvodvtas eiodyov 
tovs Mayoug {see Mt 2:1-11], ths Sé mpaxttkijs TO Kata 
Mapxov, Wg ék Tij¢ petavoiac, KaO’ Av naoa npakic Eotiv 
évapetos, THs SiSackarias apyouevov [see Mk 1:4], tis 5é 
gvoixis TO Kata AovKay, wo meprodixkwtépav tod Adyou 
uh e€nynow Exov Kai tH tis SiSacKariac iotopiav tois 
tTporoIg KaTAAANAOY, THs 5é Georoyiac tO Kata Twavvny, 
£& tc Kai cic Hv Deonpendc Hp—ato te Kai EAnée. 

Kai zadw wonep 6 aioOntd¢ Koopos oTOLXEWWTIKOG EOTI 
Kata gvotv tHv névte aioOicewv bnonintwv adtais Kai 
Tpds thy gavtod KatdAnyw odnywv, obtw Kai 6 Kata 
didvotav KdopOG THY ApETaV Talis THs Wuxtis bronintwv 
Svvapeot otorxetol adtasg Tpd¢ TO MvEdpA, Evoetdeic Epya- 
Copevoc th nepi abt pdvov abtag xivetoBat, Kai tai ad- 
ToD aAvttArWeow ErrepeidecBa. Kai avtag 5é tac aicOhoeic 
TOU GWYATOSG, KATA TOV avtaic éunpémovta Oadtepov 
Adyov, ototyewwtKkas elvat, Paci, TAY Tis WuxT|s SvvapEwy, 
oTolxElovoas abtas Hpéa mpd Evepyetay, tats 54 Eavtwv 
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begins with the baptism of John and the repentance he 
preached, by which temperance is established. Air and cour- 
age are the marks of the Gospel according to Luke, with its 
more expansive sentences and density of abundant narra- 
tives. {1245D] But the Gospel according to John is the ele- 
ment of ether and understanding, for it rises far above all 
the rest, and mystically teaches simple faith and thought 
concerning God. They say that, in another sense, the four 
Holy Gospels are symbols of faith, and of practical, natural, 
and theological contemplation. Of these, the Gospel of 
Matthew symbolizes faith, since it begins with the unbeliev- 
ing magi, who brought gifts and worshiped Christ. Mark is 
the symbol of practical philosophy, for he begins his teach- 
ing with repentance, through which the practical life be- 
comes a life of virtue. Natural philosophy is symbolized by 
Luke, since his interpretation of the account is more expan- 
sive, and the body of teaching is presented {1248A]} accord- 
ing to suitable narrative modes. But the Gospel of John is 
the symbol of theology itself, since it begins and ends in a 
manner that is befitting to God. 

Again, just as the sensible world is, by nature, the most 
elementary guide of the five senses, falling under their pow- 
ers of sensation and leading them to comprehend the world 
they perceive, so too, in the mind, the world of the virtues, 
falling under the powers of the soul, leads them in an ele- 
mentary way to the spirit, making them uniform in their 
movement around the spirit alone, as they become increas- 
ingly grounded in their apprehensions of it. And even the 
senses of the body themselves, according to the more divine 
principle that is appropriate to them, are said to be the ele- 
ments for the powers of the {1248B] soul, gently guiding 
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avtiAnyeot tHv év toils oto Adywv, Si wv, wo Sia 
YPappatwv tivav, toig dEvwnodo1 npdc tHv dAnPetav 6 
Oed¢ Adyos avaytwwoxetat. “Oev Kai mapaderypatixas 
TOV WuXiKav Svvdapewv eixovac tac aicOrjoetc exdAeoay, 
Ws éxdotyns aicOroews PETA TOD adic Spyavon, fyovv 
aio®8ytnpiov, mponyovpévws Exdoty Svvdpet ths Wuxrs 
avaddyws pvotixwttpw tii Adyw Kata bow veve- 
unpevns. Kai, paowy, elvat THs wEV voepac Svvapews, rot 
tod vod, THY OnTIKiV aicOnow, THs Sé AoyiKis Hrot tod 
ASyou, THY axovoTixry, THs 5é OvpIKi\¢ THY SoppavtiKry, 
THs EmBvpntixis Se thy yevotixry, tio Sé Cwrxis tiv 
antikyy,* Kai anAd@s iva capéotepov einw, tod pév vod 
éotiv eikwv 1] Sic, Hyovv 6 dpBadpdc, tod 5é Adyov éotiv 
1 akon, Hyovv 1d obc, Tod 52 Ovpod Eotww 1 dSo—pNotc, 
Hyovv 1 pic, ths Sé EmOvpiac éotiv H yedouc, Kai tis Cwrjc 
f aon. 

Aig 1 ox?) Kata tov vopov tod Ta navta copac Syut- 
ovpynoavtoc Ocod cata pvow éxoxovpévny da tHv adbti¢ 
Svvapewv Kai mpdc 1a aloOyta rorKidwe diabiBalopevn, 
ei pév KaAwS xpHoaito Talc aioOjoen Sa TH oiKeiwy 
Svvapewv tovs navtodSanods twv Svtwv Adyous avaAe- 
youévn, kai SvvnO7 petaPiBaoa mpdc Eavtiy copes Trav 
TO Spwpevov, Ev @ KéxpuTTat Oedc¢ own KnpuTtdpeEvos, 
KaAMotov Kai abt Kata mpoaipeoiy év tH Stavoia Kai 
Tvevpatikov Kdopov eSnpovpynoe, tag yevikas téooa- 
pas apetas otoryelwv Sixny adAnAatc ovvOeioa npdc obp- 
mw tob & adtav vontws kata veda ovpTAnpovpevov 
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them into actualization through the perceptions of the in- 
ner principles of beings, through which, as if through let- 
ters, God the Word is legible to those with a sharp eye for 
the truth.’ For this reason some have even called the senses 
paradigmatic images of the powers of the soul, since, ac- 
cording to a certain mystical principle, every sense along 
with its respective organ (that is, its organ of sense percep- 
tion) has been given primordially and naturally an analogous 
power of the soul.® They say that the power of intellection, 
that is, of the intellect, corresponds to the sense of sight, 
while rationality, or the power of reason, corresponds to 
hearing. The incensive, spirited power corresponds to olfac- 
tion; desire to the gustatory sense; the vital force to touch; 
and, to put it all more simply and clearly: the sense of sight, 
or the {1248C] eye, is the image of the intellect; hearing, or 
the ear, is the symbol of reason; smell, or the nose, is the 
symbol of anger; taste is the symbol of desire; and touch 
symbolizes the power of life. 

In accordance with the law of God, who created all things 
in wisdom, the soul is naturally conveyed by the vehicle, as 
it were, of the senses, which it sets in motion by its own 
powers, and by means of which it is variously transported 
through the sensible world. If the soul, in drawing on its 
own powers, makes proper use of the senses, singling out 
the manifold principles of beings, and being able wisely to 
transfer to itself the whole of what it sees—in which God is 
concealed and silently proclaimed—it will have succeeded 
in creating by the mind’s power of free choice a superlatively 
beauteous and spiritual world within itself. Moreover, it will 
unite the four general virtues like elements in a synthesis, 
{1248D] and by means of the intellect will frame a world that 
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KOOLOV, Kata OvEMAOKTV LEVTOL TH¢ Mpd¢ Tas aicOnHoeIc 
THY abtis SUVapEewv Evepyeiac Exaotny apeTi brooTH- 
oaoca, oiov Thy Lev Ppdvnow ék Tis Kata oUETAOKHV Tis 
Te VOEPas Kai oytKijs SuvapEews Tpd¢ THY OmTIKHY TE Kai 
a&xovotixiy aicOnow nepi ta abta@v aicoOnta yvwotiktis 
te Kal émortnpoviKis évepyeiac, tv 5é avdpeiav éx THs 
Kata cvurAokny tod BvptKkod mpd¢ THY SoPpNoV, Hyovv 
TOV UKTI pa, Ev @ TO OvpiKdy, Ws paory, abdileta mvedpa, 
Tepl TO ovugvéc aioOyntov dxpac Kata thy évépyetav 
dpardotntos, Tv 5é owpoodvny Ek Tig Kata OVETAOKHY 
THs Kat’ émOvpiav Suvapews Tpd¢ TH yevotixiyy atoBn- 
ow TEpi Td oiketov aigOyntov peLetpnuevns xprhoews, THY 
Sé Stkatoovvyy ék tic ev dots Sta tig aatiKijs Kai mepi 
dda oxeddv ta aioOnta ths Cwrikiis Svvapews Kata THY 
évépyetav tons Kai evtaKxtov Kai dppoviKis Staveprjoews. 

Ex 8 tobtwv adOic TeV yeviKOv tecodpwv ap_etiv dbo 
yevikwtépas kata obvOeotv apetac noretv ExdiSdoKetat, 
THY cogiav pnpi Kai thy mpadtyta [Sir 1:27], THY péev oo- 
Piav Wo Népac oboay THY YywoToy, THV 52 TpaKTwV THY 
mTpadtnta: olov éK pev IIo Ppovicews Kai THs Sixaioovvne 
[Wis 1:1] noel tv coplav, Wo YyWoEWs THs Kata THY Ppd- 
vyow Kal tig Kata Hv Sixatoodvny éemothuns bnapyov- 
oav ovvextikiy aitiav, kai 51a todto népacs tHV YywoToy, 
ws eltov, tyyyavovoay: éx Sé tic avdpeiac ai tis owppo- 
obvys thy mpadtyta [see Wis 8:7; 4 Mcc 1:18], pydSév add 
TVyYXavovoav fH Pvyod Kai éEmOvpias navtedf mpdc ta 
Tapa vow akwnoiay, Hv tives exddeoav anmaVetav, Kai 
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will be completed by the spirit, since the soul endows each 
virtue with subsistence through the actualization of its own 
inner potentials in relation to the senses. For example, the 
virtue of understanding is realized through cognitive and 
scientific activity when the soul’s intellectual and rational 
potential is made to converge with the senses of sight and 
hearing in the actual apprehension of their respective ob- 
jects of sensation. Courage arises from the highest equilib- 
rium that is realized through the convergence of the spir- 
ited? power with olfaction, that is, through the nostrils, 
which, as they say, are the courtyard of the breath, in the 
natural vicinity of its related objects of sense. Temperance is 
realized through the convergence of the measured use of 
{1249A] the desiring power with the sensation of taste, 
again, in conjunction with the respective organ of sense. Jus- 
tice is realized through the equal, ordered, and harmonious 
distribution of vital power to more or less all objects of 
sense perception through the sense of touch. 

The soul subsequently learns to combine these four gen- 
eral virtues into two virtues that are more general, namely, 
wisdom and gentleness. This is possible because wisdom is the 
perfection and limit of what can be known, just as gentleness 
is the perfection and limit of what can be practiced. Thus 
from understanding and justice the soul fashions wisdom, since 
wisdom is the sustaining cause of the knowledge that per- 
tains to understanding, as well as of the science that pertains 
to justice, and in this way, as I have said, it is the goal and 
limit of all that can be known. From [1249B] courage and tem- 
perance, the soul fashions gentleness, which is nothing other 
than the complete immobility of anger and desire in rela- 
tion to what is contrary to nature, a state that some have 
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Sta todto Tav mpaxtw@v téos bradpxovaav. Tabtac 5é 
TdAww eic THY TOV NADH yeviKwtatny apetryy, Pyut dé THV 
ayanny {see 1 Cor 13:13], ovvayel, Exotatikhv obcav tHV 
& abtijs kal rpooaywyikiv tov §0 abdti¢ Kai évoroin- 
Tiki}v TOV cic adtiv apfapévwv te Kai KivnBévtwv Kai 
Anfavtwv, kai Siapepdvtwe exi mai OeonointiKiV. 
Odtw péev obv H Vu} Kivovpévn Te dopws Kai évep- 
yotoa xa’ Sv Kai got Kai yeyévnytat Beotedh AOyov, TOV 
Lev aidOntev ypyoipwes 51a tHv aioOyoewv avttAapPave- 
Ta, tods ev abtoics mvevpatikods Adyous oiketovpévn, tas 
Sé aicOyoets abtac, AoyiaBeioas H5n TH Tod Adyovu TepI- 
ovoig, Womep dyypata AoytKa Tpogietal Tw abtijs Suva- 
Hewv, abtas 58 tag Suvapets taic apetaic ovvantet, Kai 
EauTy 51a TH apetwv tois év abtais Berotépots Adyoic, 
oi 5é Perotepor THY apetwv Adyot TH EV adtotc apavws 
Kekpuppéevy mvevuatik@ v@, 6 Sé mvevuatikds vods tHV 
ev taic dpetaics Betotépwv Adywv, Macav tig Woxi|s Fv éxet 
Tpoc Ta Tapdvta MPvoiknHy te Kai Mpoatpetikhv oxéow 
SwwOobpEvoc, andijv SAnv dAw Sidwor tH Oeg@, 6 SE 
Oedg tavdtrv Sl drov nepthaBwv peta tod cvprepuKdtos 
AvTH TWYaTos avahoyws adta eopoiot éavt@, Wore SV 
abtis SAns aneptypapus Srov eaivecBat SbvacBat, tov 
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called dispassion, and for this reason it signals the consum- 
mation of what can be practiced. In turn, the soul draws to- 
gether these two more general virtues into the most general 
virtue of all, by which I mean love, which enraptures those 
who take their origin from it, leads forward those who abide 
within it, and unites those who, having set out toward it, 
strayed not from its course, and in it attained their goal; 
above all, love is that power which preeminently divinizes 
all. 

In this way, moving wisely and acting in conformity with 
the perfect divine principle according to which it exists 
and came into being, the soul apprehends sensible objects 
through its powers of sensation in a manner that is useful 
and beneficial, familiarizing itself with the spiritual princi- 
ples within these objects, the senses—having already been 
“rationalized,” {1249C] as it were, by the profusion of rea- 
son—serve as vehicles of reason, and admit of the soul’s 
own powers, which latter the soul joins to the virtues, and, 
through the virtues, unites itself to the more divine princi- 
ples that they contain. At the same time, the more divine 
principles of the virtues are united to the spiritual intellect 
imperceptibly hidden within them, while the spiritual intel- 
lect is united to these same principles, and so drives away 
the whole of the soul’s natural and voluntary relation to 
things that are present to it, and offers the simple, whole 
soul to the whole God. In response, God wholly embraces 
the soul along with the body that is connatural to it, and, in 
a way that is appropriate to each, assimilates both to Him- 
self, so that He might be wholly manifested throughout the 
whole of the soul without restriction—He who of His own 
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undapas ti tov Svtwv Ka’ Stiodv EE adtod qaivecBat 
pbow éxovta. 

Kai totto tvxév éotiv Sep vorjoas 6 paxdpiog obtog 
kai péyac SiSaoxados tv tw ig Katodptov, tov éavtod® 
adehoov, "Exitagi nepl’ dvactdcews épn, “Muxpdv 8 
botepov Kai 1d ovyyevis capxiov dxodaBotioa,” nepi tis 
Woxiis Snrovott Paoxwv, “@ ta ExelPev ovveqirioadonoe, 
Tapa tis Kai Sovons Kai motevOeions yijs, Tpdom0v bv 
oldev 6 tadta ovvdijoas Kai Siadboas Oedc, tovtw ovy- 
KAnpovouei THs ExeiBev 56ENs, Kai ka8anep tov poxOnpav 
avtod petéoxe dia Thy ovpoviay, odtw Kai tHv TeprVaV 
éavtis petadiSwouy, drov cic Eavtiv dvakwoaca, Kai ye- 
vouévyn obdv Tobty év, kai veda Kal vows Kai Oedc, xata- 
nobévtog bx6 thc Cwi¢ tod Ovytod {2 Cor 5:4] te Kai péov- 
tos.” Qc yap katendOn Sta tiv apaptiav H oap— bxd tH 
pOopac, tnd 8é THs dapKds Woy ywwoOEioa taic évep- 
yelaic, bnd 5é THS Woxis Sta THs MavtEAods ayvwoias 1 
Eniyvwotg tod Oeod, wo undé ei ~ott Oed¢ yiwwoKeo@at, 
obtw Sr AAvTIWS TH Kalp@ tig avactdcews Kata tH 
KaAwS yevynoopévyy avtiotpopryy év Ivebyats ayiw Sa 
THY xaptv tod capKwOEvtos Oeod katanoOjoetat H cape 
ONO THS Wuxiis Ev rvebuati, 1 SE Wx TO tod Ocod, tis 
dvtws obons Cwijs, ws abtoOv Hovwtatov 51a navtwv drAov 
dAn Tpo~aivopEvov Exovoa, Kal andWic EinEtv, dvtLoTPOPWS 
Tots Rapovot, Tepi a vov Eopev te Kai 5 iekayopeOa, nMavta 
Kata tO péAdov Sei€e ta Hpetepa 1} Oeonpems ths ava- 
OTdcEws xapic, iva, Wonep Sid tHV ayaptiav évtadOa 
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nature can in no way be manifested in any being whatsoever. 
[1249D] 

This is perhaps what the blessed and great teacher had in 
mind when, in his eulogy for his brother, Kaisarios, he spoke 
of the resurrection, saying: “After a time, it” —by which he 
obviously means the soul —“will receive back its kindred bit 
of flesh, with which it had meditated on the life to come, 
taking it back from the earth which gave it, and to which it 
had been entrusted, in a manner known to God, who bound 
them together and separated them; together with the body, 
his soul will receive the glory of heaven, and just as the soul 
shared in the body’s sufferings on account of their natural 
conjunction, so too will it give the body a share in its plea- 
sures, since the whole of it will be absorbed by the soul, be- 
coming one together with it: one spirit, one intellect, and 
one God, since that which is mortal and [1252A} transient will 
be swallowed up by life.”'° For just as the flesh was swallowed 
up by corruption as a result of sin, and likewise the soul by 
the flesh (since it is known only through the activities of the 
body), and the knowledge of God by the soul’s complete ig- 
norance (to the point of not even knowing whether or not 
God exists), so too, in the time of the resurrection—when 
the Holy Spirit will restore the correct order, for the sake 
of the God who became flesh—the flesh will be spiritually 
swallowed up by the soul, and the soul by God, who is true 
life, inasmuch as the soul will possess God exclusively, 
wholly manifested through all things to the whole soul, and, 
to put it simply, in contrast to the present state of affairs in 
which we now exist and live, all that is ours will be revealed 
under the aspect of the future by the divine grace of the res- 
urrection, so that, just as {1252B] death prevailed over this 
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katémtev 6 Bavatos ioybsoac, obtw KatanoProetat Sikaiws 
aoevioas ékel 51a THY yaprv. 

Tadta pév ei kaddc, wo eipytat, ypryoatto talc abtijc 
Svvaueot, Kai Kata Tov CkoNOV Tod Oeod, tov aicOytdv 
Koopov dia tHV ev adbTH TMvevpatiK@v Adywv Woy?) 
copuig Siodedcaca mpdg Oedv EABy peta ovvécewe: ci Sé 
KaK@<S Xprjdaito, mapa tov Séovta Adyov TOV Napdvta 
Siabprjoaca Kdopov, obk ASynAdV nwW¢ eig AON ATILiAas 
éxnintovoa, Kai tig Beiag SdEns cikdtws Kata TO péAAOV 
anoppioryjcetat, PoPepav éx’ aiwow dneipois AaBodoa 
KATAKPLOLV THY Tpds TOV Oedv oxetiKTv dAdoTpiwatv [see 
Lk 13:25; Mt 25:41], 9’ {] Tovxouéevn® odk Exe AEvELV ws Od 
Sixaiws, ty brootrcacav TO pr dv Sid8eow KatHyopov 
Exovoa, Hv ayvorjoat obdénote Sbvatat. AAN Eni 16 rpo- 
Keipevov rpiv éavaktéov Tov Adyov. 

Einwv yap 6 evayyektotys: éot1 5é Kai GAda moANa 50a 
énoinoey 6 Inoovc, dtwa éav ypdgnrat xad’ &y, 0b5é abtov 
oluat Tov Kdopov ywpHoat ta ypapoueva PifAla [John 21:25], 
éveonvev rpiv Sta tobtwv, Sti ta ypapévta mpd¢? advtod 
Tpoopartopds tig Eoti Tob TeAewtépov Kai Tews AXYWPHTOV 
Aoyov. Kata tabtny obv trv Evvotav einwv T1¢ TOV aytov 
ebayyedtothy Twavyny “apddpopovy,” év @ ovvétakey Eb- 
ayyeXiw mpoodonooivett tiv Stavoiav mpdc napadoxny 
tod teAewtépov Adyov, tis dAnBeiag ody apaptycetat. 
Tavty tor Kai “ueyadny tig aAn8eiac” anoxarel “pwviyv” 
6 S8doKadog ta rrvevpatika Bpovtyaavta. “Bpovtiy” Sé 
EOTL PwWVT] HOVoV KaTanANELv Tois akovovow EuToLOdCa, 
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life and swallowed all through sin, death itself will be justly 
defeated by that life, and swallowed up by grace. 

All of these things will come about if the soul, as I have 
said, uses its own powers properly, and if, consistent with 
God's purpose, it passes through the sensible world by way 
of the spiritual principles that exist within it, so that with 
understanding it arrives at God. If, however, it makes the 
wrong or mistaken use of these powers, delving into the 
world in a manner contrary to what is proper, it is obvious 
that it will succumb to dishonorable passions, and in the 
coming life will rightly be cast away from the presence of 
the divine glory, receiving the dreadful condemnation of 
being estranged from relation with God for infinite ages, a 
sentence so distressing that the soul will not be able to con- 
test it, for it will have as a perpetually relentless accuser its 
own disposition, which created for it a mode of existence 
that in fact did not exist. But let us return to the main point. 

When John the Evangelist said: There are also many 
[1252C] other things which Fesus did: were every one of them to be 
written, I suppose that the world itself could not contain the books 
that would be written, he made it clear to us with these words 
that his writings were but a preliminary smoothing of the 
way for the more perfect and hitherto incomprehensible 
Word. If, then, someone were to characterize the holy John 
the Evangelist as a “forerunner” with this idea in mind, so 
that by means of his written Gospel he prepares the way for 
the mind to receive the more perfect Word, he would not 
fall outside the truth. And it is indeed on the basis of this 
idea that the teacher calls him a “great voice of truth,” which 
thundered forth spiritual things, because “thunder” is a 
sound that induces solely astonishment in those who hear it, 
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undév pévtot tpavovoa [see John 12:28-30], oloonép éottv 
6 oto1yerwdng Adyos. las yap Adyos Oed0ev toicg avOpw- 
Mog KATA TOV aiW@va TodTOV ypageic TPddpopds Eot Tod 
SU abtod aypagwes év nvebpatt kata vobv unvvopévon Kai 
é¢ BoTEpoV Pavnoopévov TeAewtépov Adyou, Ws aArPeav 
pev Exwv ev Eavt@ pnvvopéevny, od pv dé abtyv anepixa- 
Adntw>' yout Setkvig tiv aAnGetav. 

Oitw pév odv, we olyat, tHS Deiag SANs Tpag@ris 6 vots 
edvoeB@s dpadtfopevoc ovdév dvoxepés | avmpardov Sta 
tov Ka’ iotopiav Soxovomy évavtiwoewv Exwv SetyOrjce- 
ta. as yap tév avéxabev ayiwv cata tov dAnOA Adyov 
tod 81 avtod unvvopévov te kai tpotunovpévov pvotn- 
piov “zpddpopog” tv, 5 dv énaoxé te Kai E5pa Kai eye 
Ta TOUTWY MpoKNpUTTwv apxétuna. Ald kal avt’ GAA Awv 
apéurtws napadapBavovtat, kai navtwy anavtec, Kai 
Exaotosg Exdotov, Kai avti TMV br adTwY OVYyYpagELowv 
BiPAwy, kai avr’ abtav ai BiBAot napa tH ovvnPeia ti¢ 
Ipagtis mpocayopevovta. Kai dnAoi toto capac tov 
Bantiotyv Iwavynvy “HAiav” kai nowy Kai AEywv 6 
Kiptog [Mt 11:14}, eite Sta tv tony tis apetiis Ftv, wc 
paoww oi S8daoKado1, cai tH Kata vobv bia navtwv Kab- 
apétnta Kal 16 ths MoAtteiag obvtovoy, cite 51a tH év 
aupotépois tabtétHTa THs ev TH xapitt dSvvapews, elite 
ka’ Etepov Adyov AnoKpuoy, adtodc av eidein 6 AEywv 
w>¢ Ode, Kai oi nap’ abtod Ta ToLladta pvompia cop iCone- 
vot. Kai madAw “Mwicéa” tov vopov, kai mpopritas tas 
adtov TpogytiKas BiPAouc, Kad£éoac, év ol mpdc Tov év 
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without explaining anything clearly, and this is precisely an 
elementary discourse." For every word given by God to man 
and written down in this present age {1252D] is a forerunner 
of the more perfect Word, which—through that word—is 
announced to the intellect, spiritually and without writing, 
and which will be manifested in the age to come, for whereas 
the written word possesses an indication of the truth in it- 
self, it does not reveal the truth itself, naked and unveiled. 

I believe, therefore, that if the meaning” of the whole of 14 
divine Scripture is properly and piously smoothed out, the 
disagreements perceived on the literal level of the text will 
be seen to contain nothing contradictory or inconsistent. 
For in accordance with true teaching, all the saints from the 
beginning [1253A] were “forerunners” of the mystery, which 
they proclaimed in advance and prefigured through their 
sufferings, deeds, and words. Therefore, the saints can justi- 
fiably stand in the place of each other: all can stand in place 
of all, and each in place of each. Moreover, the saints can be 
named in place of the books written by them, just as the 
books can be named in place of the saints, which is why the 
books are called by their names, as is the habit of Scripture. 
And the Lord Himself clearly demonstrates this when he 
calls John the Baptist by the name of “Elijah,” either because 
the two were equal in the habit of virtue (as the teachers 
say), in the purity of their intellect in all things, and in the 
austerity of their way of life; or because of their identical 
power of grace; or because of some other, hidden reason, 
which is known to God (who identified the two figures) and 
{1253B]} to those whom He enlightens about these myster- 
ies. And, again, when He told the story in which Abraham 
spoke to the man who was rich on earth, but tormented 
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TH yeévvn Bacavi{ouevov mAovoIov groavta tov xa- 
Tpiapyny cionyayev Abpaau: éxyovor Mwiicéa Kai Tovs mpo- 
QrHTac, axovoatwoav avtav [Lk 16:29], avti tov OT abtTov 
ovyypageomyv Oeiwv BibAwv adtods éxeivovg napa- 
Bépevos, Mwicéa, gnpi, Kai tods mpogrtas. Kai Oav- 
uaotov ovdév. Ei yap eis ottv 6 8 abtav Katayyeddope- 
voc, oi mavtes we cig bv KatayyéAAOvat voeioBat Sbvavtat, 
Kal avti mavtwv Exaotoc! Kai mavteg mavtwv evoePic 
avtirapadapBavecOa, tHv te Siakovnoapévwv tH KaTa 
tH Tladatav Ata8ryxnvy pvotnpiw kai tov motev8ivtwv 
TO KYpLyya Tis Kata TO Edayyéov yapttos. 

Obtxobv wonep ig SAnv tv Tladatav AtaOryKnv cai 
Thy kat’ abtiv Aatpeiav mpddSpopov" odcav tis Katvijs 
Atabyxns Kai ths Kat’ abtiv Aatpelas 6 peyas Bantiotis 
Iwavvys evoeBas napadapPaveoOar Sbvatai, obtw 51- 
Kaiws eig SAnv tiv Kawi Atadiyxny Kai tH Kat’ abthy 
Aatpeiav, mpdSpopov odoav tic év wéAdovts aiwvi pv- 
OTIKTS TOV AppHtwv ayalav xpupiotyntos {[Hbr 10:1], Kai 
‘Iwavwvng 6 péyas GAnOdc evayyedtotiys AnpOrvat Sdva- 
Tal, Wo TPOSpopos Pwvi} tod pEAAovtOS Tpavac AaheioBar 
Berotépov Adyov kai sikwv tig Serx¥8noopévns aAnBeiac. 
ZKid yap kai eikovi cai GAnVeia Td Kad’ Hpac Sdrov tis 
owtnpias copH> wKovoprOn pvotrpiov. Txiav yap elyev 
6 vdpos, & onat 6 OEiog andcToOAOG, THV pEhAdvTWY aya- 
Obv, ovk avtyy THY Eixéva tH npaypatwy [Hbr ror], dv Ag 
tov<s Kata vopov OiKeiws éavtois Kat’ duvdpav Tiva TOV 
GAnSav Euqact mpdc thy tod Evayyediov napadoxny 6 
Adyos énaidaywye. To S& Evayyédtov eixova Kéxtytat 
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in Gehenna, He called the law “Moses,” and the prophetic 
books “prophets,” saying: They bave Moses and the prophets, let 
them listen to them, using the names of Moses and the proph- 
ets in place of the divine books written by them. And this 
is nothing to be marveled at. For if He who is proclaimed 
through them is one, then all those who proclaim Him may 
also be understood as one, and one can serve in the place of 
all, and all may reverently serve in the place of all the others, 
both those who ministered to the mystery of the Old Testa- 
ment, and all those who were entrusted with the {1253C} 
preaching of the grace of the Gospel. 

Thus, just as the great John the Baptist can be reverently 
identified with the whole Old Testament and its worship, 
which is a forerunner of the New Testament and its worship, 
so too can John, the truly great Evangelist, be rightly associ- 
ated with the whole of the New Testament and its worship, 
which is a forerunner of the secret hiddenness of the inef- 
fable good things of the age to come, for he is the precursory 
voice of a more divine Word, which will be clearly uttered in 
the age to come, and an image of the truth that will be made 
manifest. For the entire mystery of our salvation has been 
wisely arranged to unfold ina shadow, an image, and truth. 
The law has but a shadow, as the divine apostle says, of the good 
things to come; it was not the image of the {1253D] realities them- 
selves, through which God the Word prepared those under 
the law to receive the Gospel, in the manner that was appro- 
priate to them, that is, through a dim manifestation of the 
truth. The Gospel, on the other hand, possesses the image 
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tv GAnOa@v, SAougs Exov tpavac anevted¥ev Hdn tovs taHv 
pEAddviwy ayabdv yapaxtipac, Sv Aco tobs thy evbayye- 
AtkHVv sAopevous Cwrlv axpatpvi, Kai akiPSnrov Sia tio 
T@V évtoA@v axpiPods épyaciac, tv twv pEddAdvTWV 
aya0Gv8 Spordtnta Kktnoapevous, Etoipovg 6 Adyos Sr 
tAridosg KaViotynot TH mapadoyy tis THV GAnBGv apxe- 
tuniag poxwOfjvai Kai yevéoOat Cwoas eikdvac Xpiotod, 
Kai tavtov abt® padAov kata TH xapiv fH Apopoiwnpa, 
tvxov Sé kai abtds 6 Kiptoc, ei pry poptixds 6 Adyos Tioiv 
elvat Soxet, wo mpdSpopos éavtod mpdc tod Veopdpov S1- 
Sacxdhov mpoonydopevtai viv, Wc Eavtov avahdywes ToIc 
brodexopévoig Kata te thy Tladatav Kata te thy Néav 
Atabrxnv exeaivwv, 50 aivrypatwv te Kai gwv@v Kai 
TUNWY TPOTPEXWV adtds Eavtod, Kai 5a tobtwV Tpd¢ TH 
xwpic tobtwv adywv adneiav, toig abtod tod Kupiov 
A6yotg TodTO texpatpopévon, bt’ dv Eheyev, ét1 moAAa eyw 
Aéyetv byutv, GAN’ ov Sivacbe Baotalew apts [John 16:12], 
onpaivwy thy bynAotépav pev ths mpoAaBovons, xBa- 
yarotépav S& Kai avtyy THs pet’ abthy Sia tod Beiov 
IIvebpatos epi abtod péAAovoav gcecBat mpd adtovcs 
SSacKanriav. 

“O@ev eixdtwo éntyyayev- Stav S$ On éxeivoc, td 
TIvedpa tH¢ aAnOeiac, ddnyioet buds év tH aAnOeia ndoy 
[John 16:13}: 4 Kat 8 @v étépwOi pyow: idov, Ey@ pel’ 
dpav eiut mdoac tas Huepac ews TH ovvtEAEiac Tod aiw@voc 
[Mt 28:20} ody wg peta TodTO NavtEd@s ovdK EgdpEvoc’s 
pet avt@v, aAN’ wo bYnAotépov SyAoveti nap’ bv téws 
iniotavto YOauadwrtepov, wo mpds tiv éavtov Sdvaptv 
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of true things, and already clearly bears all the characteris- 
tics of the good things to come, and it is through this image that 
those who choose the pure and undefiled life of the Gospel, 
through their strict exercise of the commandments, take 
possession of the likeness of the good things of the age to 
come, and are made ready by the Word through the hope 
that they will be spiritually vivified by their union with the 
archetype of these true things, and so become living images 
of Christ, or rather become one with Him through grace 
(rather than being a mere simulacrum), or even, perhaps, be- 
come the Lord Himself, if such an idea is not too onerous 
for some to bear,# for now, consistent with the wisdom of 
our God-bearing teacher, the Word is called the forerun- 
ner of Himself, since He manifests Himself according to the 
measure of those who receive Him, in {1256A] both the Old 
Testament and the New Testament, in which the Word runs 
ahead of Himself through riddles, words, and figures, by 
which he leads us to a truth that exists without these things. 
And the Lord Himself bears witness to this when He says: I 
have yet many things to say to you, but you cannot bear them now, 
indicating to them a teaching that is more sublime than the 
one that preceded it, but which is itself lower than that 
which would follow through the divine Spirit. 

And thus He rightly added that, when the Spirit of truth 
comes, He will lead you into all truth, along with what He says 
elsewhere: Behold, I will be with you always, unto the consum- 
mation of the age. This does not mean that He would not be 
absolutely with them after this, {1256B} but that they would 
come to know Him as something more sublime, in compari- 
son to the lower form by which, on the basis of their own 
abilities, they had hitherto been able to know Him. Foreven 
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ywwoKxecBat péed\Aovtos. Qoabtws yap brapywv dei Sr 
éavtoy, kai undepiav napadeydpevoc é ddAkowwoews peta- 
Bodry, odte tO paAAOV kai HtTOV, Tact navta yiverat [see 
1 Cor 9:22, 12:6, 15:28; Eph 1:23} 50 brepPodjv aya8dtntos, 
TanEvds TOI TaEtvois, DWNAdG Tots bWnAotc, Kai toi Sv 
abtov BeovpEevois 6 ptoet Oedc kai tacav BedtnTO¢ ExBe- 
Byxws évvoiav wo bnéipBeos,!® we elvat ta tod Tapdvtos 
aidvoc navta Tig MEpi TOV AvVOpwnov npovoiag eiSy TE Kai 
wvotipta, Kav pEeydAa 4, Mpoodonoinoiv tiva Kai mpo- 
Suatomwot THv pEAASVTWY. LvyKpivdpeEvos odv Kai adtdc 
6 téws tod Kupiov xwpntds Adyos Mpdc Tov pé\AOVTA Toic 
HaOntaic pvotikwtepov éntyopnyetoOal, te Mpotépa 
Tay avtod napovoia tH Sevtépa, TpdSpopdg éotww éav- 
tod, napadei£as pév auvdpac év Eavt@ Tpdg THY THV d0- 
Sexopévwv Sdvaytv, ob pavepwoas 5 viv anep Exel ceoi- 
yNuévws nap’ tavt@ ev Axoxpdow pvoripta, 51a to TH 
xtioet Tews eivat mavted@s aywpnta [see John 21:25}. Tlav 
yap, & ypappactw bxoxinter, KaVws cipytat, Kai Qwvaic 
Tavtw<, Sti kai to" voobpevov ef abtod, kav rvevpatiKdv 
YH, Soov mpd T6 uNddAws ypappact Kai Expwvyoet Tpoo- 
Tintov, Pwvijs AOyoV wo Tpdc Tpavdv Adyov ExExel, Kai 
$14 todto Tavta Ta Sia Xptotod tod Ooi toig paOytaic 
AadnVévta mpdc TOV GAGANTOV vody, FtoL Vonoty, lwavvny, 
tows 6 Yeonéotog obtog SiddoKahog mpoonyopevoe trv 
Tpodpopov xapw Ex tod Sextixod Kadwe Te Kai copa 


Ovopacas. 
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though He Himself is always the same, and is beyond all 
change or alteration, becoming neither greater nor lesser, 
He nonetheless becomes all things to everyone out of His ex- 
ceeding goodness: lowly for the lowly, lofty for the lofty, and, 
for those who are deified through His grace, He is God by 
nature, and Deity beyond all knowledge as God beyond 
God. It follows from this that all the forms and mysteries of 
divine providence on behalf of man in this present age, even 
though these be of great importance, constitute but a pre- 
cursor and prefiguration of future things. Thus, when we 
compare the apprehensible word of the Lord to the more 
hidden and mystical word that will be granted to the disci- 
ples in the coming age (or when we compare His first com- 
ing [1256C] to His second), we see that it is the forerunner 
of itself. And this is something the Lord indicated indis- 
tinctly in Himself, in proportion to the capacity of those 
who receive Him. But He has not yet revealed the mysteries 
that are hidden silently within Him, because for the time 
being the whole world could not contain them. For, as was men- 
tioned above, whatever is subject to written expressions and 
spoken words, as well as the meaning emerging from it— 
even if it is something spiritual—compared to whatever 
cannot be grasped at all by written expressions and utter- 
ances, holds the place of plain sound compared to a mas- 
terly articulated speech. For this reason, perhaps, the godly 
teacher set all the words that were uttered to the disciples 
through Christ our God in juxtaposition with that ineffable 
mind or intellect that is John, well and wisely naming the 
forerunning grace from the ability to receive it. 
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Ambiguum 22 
E 
K ToD abtod héyov, Eig Td 


O 8é nepi Oeod Adyos, dow TEeAeWtEpOS, TooobTH 
Svoepiktotepos, Kai mrelovg Tag avtTiIAnVets Exwv, 
Kal tag Abosic épywdeotépas. 


Ei moda ta yeyovdta oti, kai Siapopa Tavtwe Ta ye- 
yovota éotiv, einep noAAd. Od yap Svvatov Ta MOAAG pH} 
kai Stagpopa etva. Kai ei Sidgopa got ta TOAAG Staged pous 
Kal tods oi¢ Kat’ ovciav bxapxovet Aéyous vontéov, oic, 
UaAAOV SV ob, Stagépoven ta Stagépovta: ob yap av bt- 
EMEPOV GAAAWY Ta StaMépovta, pr] THV Adywr, ol¢ yeyé- 
vaotv, txovtwv Stapopav. Ei toivuy, domep ai aicOrjoec 
PvoiKGs avtiraupavoueva tHV aicOytav, & avayKns 
Kata Tapadsoxtyv moAAas notodvtat Kai Siagdpovs Tov 
bmoKetpévwv Kai bxomInTOvTwV abtaig TAG avTiAN etc, 
obtw Kai 6 voi navtwv pvoikds avtiiapuBavouEvos tov 
év toig obo Adywv, og aneipous' EvVOewpav Evepyeiac 
Ocod, NoAAaS Tolettat Kai aneipous, eimetv dAnOéc, tov 
@v avttapBdaveta Siwy évepyet@y Stapopac, atovov 
eixdtws er thy Stvaptv Kai thy péBod5ov dnopov tic 
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Ambiguum 22 
From Saint Gregory’s same Theological Oration: 


But as for discourse about God, the more perfect itis, 
the harder it becomes to approach, since it has more 
{1256D] perceptions and more arduous solutions.' 


If created things are many, then they must certainly be 2 
different, precisely because they are many. For it is impossi- 
ble that many things should not also be different. Andif the 
many are different, it must be understood that their logoi, 
according to which they essentially exist, are also different, 
since it is in these, or rather because of these logoi, that dif- 
ferent things differ. For different things would not be differ- 
ent from each other if their logoi, according to which they 
came into being, did not themselves admit of difference. If, 
then, just as when the senses apprehend material objects 
in a natural manner, {1257A] they must, in receiving them, 
necessarily recognize that the perceptions of these objects 
(which underlie and are susceptible to their grasp) are many 
and diverse—so, too, when the intellect naturally appre- 
hends all the logoi in beings and contemplates within them 
the infinite energies of God, it recognizes the differences of 
the divine energies it perceives to be multiple and—to speak 
truly —infinite. Then, as regards scientific inquiry into that 
which is really true, the intellect—for reasons one may read- 
ily appreciate —will find the power of any such inquiry inef- 
fective and its method useless, for it provides the intellect 
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emLoTNYoviKHS Epevvynsg ToD Svtwe dvtog aAnBovc, ovdK 
éxwv vorjoai N@s év Exdotw twV KaO’ EavtdOV ExaoToV’ 
oyw Kai év zaow dpod Kad’ od¢ indpxovar ta aavta 
Aoyots 6 uNndév ov TOV Svtwv aANOGc Kai ravta [see Col 
3:11] Kvpiws @v Kai brEp Tavta Oedc. 

Ei yotv naoa Osia kata tov adnOF Adyov evépyeta tov 
Ocdv apepws drov Sv éavtijs ev Exactw KaO’ évnep tiva 
Aoyov gotiv idik@>o broonpaive, tic axpiBW>o éotW 6 
voroai te Kai eineiv Suvapevoc, mw> ev Naol te KOLVHG 
ddog Kai év Exdotw TOV Svtwv idialovtwe, dpEpws TE Kai 
apepiotwe gotiv 6 Ogdc, pte noikihwe ovvdtacteANOpeE- 
VOC Talis tHV SvTWY, oc EveotIV WE wv, aneipots Stagopaic, 
unte obvV ovoTEAhOpEVOSG Kata THY Tod Evdg iS1afovcav 
bnapEt, pte ovotéAAwv Kata TH piav navtwv evi 
OAdtHTAa Tas TMV SvtTwWV Stagopdc, GAAa advta év raolv 
gottv adnOdc [1 Cor 12:6, 15:20; Eph 1:23], pndéxote tis 
oixeiag dpepods anddtyTos¢ etotapevoc; Kad obv 6 
SiSdaoKxarog Epyn tag “avtiAnVetc” tod mepi BedtyTO¢ 
Oyou WoAAas elva, EE wv Sti Zot: pdvov Oeds S- 
Sacxdpeba, “Kai tag Adoeics EpywSeotépac,” & wv madi 
ti ok ott pavOavopuev, Mpdc Td Taboat nepiepyiacg avw- 
pEdodg Kai BLaBepac tovs Anntov ciopévous td BEiov tois 
Staxévoig avarndacpoics tig abt@v Siavoiac, f) obdé tO 
Eoxatov tHv év tois obat, Kad’ dv EoTi Kai Dnapyet Adyov, 
adnOa@e éott AnTTOVv. 
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with no means of understanding how God—who is truly 
none of the things that exist, and who, properly speaking, zs 
all things, and at the same time beyond them —is present in 
the logos of each thing in itself,? and zn a// the logoi together, 
according to which all things exist. 

If, therefore, consistent with true teaching, every divine 
energy indicates through itself the whole of God, indivisibly 
present [1257B}] in each particular thing, according to the 
logos through which that thing exists in its own way, who, 
I ask, is capable of understanding and saying precisely how 
God is whole in all things commonly, and in each being par- 
ticularly, without separation or being subject to division, 
and without expanding disparately into the infinite differ- 
ences of the beings in which He exists as Being, or with- 
out being contracted into the particular existence of each 
one, or without contracting together and fusing all the dif- 
ferences of these beings into a single totality, but on the 
contrary is truly a// things in all, never going out of His own 
indivisible simplicity? Well did the teacher say that the “per- 
ceptions” concerning the principle of divinity are many, 
from which we are taught only that God exists, and that the 
“solutions ate arduous,” from which we learn what God is 
not. [1257C] So let there be an end to pointless and harmful 
curiosity on the part of all those who think they can under- 
stand the Deity by means of the vacuous constructions of 
the mind, with which they are incapable of understanding 
even the lowermost creature in terms of the logos of its be- 
ing and existence. 
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Abbreviations 


For THE WORKS OF MaxIMos 
Amb = Ambigua to Thomas and John 
CT = Capita theologica et oeconomica 
LrdPr = Commentary on the Lord’ Prayer 
Myst = Mystagogy 
Opusc. = Opuscula theologica et polemica 
prol. John = Prologue to the Ambigua to fobn 
prol. Thom. = Prologue to the Ambigua to Thomas 
Ps 59 = Commentary on Psalm 59 
Pyrr = Disputation with Pyrrhos 
QD = Quaestiones et dubta 
QThal = Quaestiones ad Thalassium 
QThp = Quaestiones ad Theopemptum 


For THE works OF DIONYSIOS THE AREOPAGITE 
CH = On the Celestial Hierarchy 
DN = On the Divine Names 
EH = On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
MT = On Mystical Theology 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


FoR THE WORKS OF PLato 
Rep = Republic 
Theaet = Theaetetus 


Tim = Timaeus 


For THE WORKS OF PLoTINUS 


En = Enneads 


For THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE 
An = De Anima (On the Soul) 
AnPr = Prior Analytics 
Cat = Categories 
HA = History of Animals 
Int = On Interpretation 
Met = Metaphysics 
Phys = Physics 


Top = Topics 


OTHER ABBREVIATIONS 
ACO = Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum 
CAG = Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 
CCSG = Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca 
CPG = Clavis patrum graecorum 
CSEL = Corpus Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum 


GCS = Die griechischen christlichen Schrifésteller 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


GNO = Gregorii Nysseni Opera 
LCL = Loeb Classical Library 

Or. = Oration 

Orr. = Orations 

PG = Patrologia Graeca 

SC = Sources chrétiennes 

SVF = Stoicorum veterum fragmenta 


In the notes to the translation, the works of Maximos are 
cited only by their abbreviated titles, and are not preceded 
by “Maximos”; thus: see QThal 45 (CCSG 7:153); Pyrr (PG 
91:288D); Letter 2 (PG 90:393C); etc. 

The works of Gregory the Theologian are cited by ora- 
tion number and section, followed by volume, page, and line 
number from the SC edition. Thus, Gregory the Theolo- 
gian, Or. 39.13 (SC 358:176, Il. 8—9), refers to a passage from 
oration 39, section 13, which can be found in SC volume 358, 
p. 176, lines 8—9. PG is used for works by Gregory not avail- 
able in SC. 

The works of Dionysios the Areopagite are cited by ab- 
breviated title, chapter, section, page, and line number from 
the Berlin edition, followed by the corresponding PG refer- 
ence. Thus, DN 2.9 (133, ll. 8-9; 648A), is a reference to a 
passage from On the Divine Names, chapter 2, section 9, 
which can be found on p. 133, lines 8-9 in the Berlin edition, 
as well as PG volume 3, column 648, section A. 
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Note on the Text 


The study of Maximos the Confessor has long been im- 
peded by the lack of a critical edition of the Ambigua. The 
complexity of a work like the Améigua and the diversity of 
the manuscripts and other witnesses to the text pose nu- 
merous challenges and difficulties for the editor and transla- 
tor. I do not pretend to have said the last word, but merely 
to have improved the standard text in J.-P. Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca 91 (Paris, 1860) by expanding the base of the edition 
as described below. 

The works of Maximos the Confessor in PG go—91 have 
for the most part been reprinted from the first two volumes 
of a projected three-volume edition by Francois Combefis, 
published in Paris in 1675. Combefis died before he was able 
to publish the third volume, which was to contain the Am- 
bigua to Thomas and the Ambigua to Jobn, for which PG re- 
prints the edition of Franz Ohler, which appeared in 1857.! 
Ohler’s edition is a transcription of a single Greek manu- 
script, Gudianus graecus 39, dated to the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, which he collated with an earlier, partial edi- 
tion of the Ambigua by Thomas Gale, published in 1681.7 
The PG editors introduced various emendations and er- 
rors not found in Ohler; these are cited in the Notes to the 
Text. 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT 


In 1972, Edouard Jeauneau published a critical edition of 
Ambiguum 42 as an appendix to his edition of Eriugena’s 
Commentary on the Gospel of John (SC 180:390-94). In 2002, 
Bart Janssens published a meticulous critical edition of 
the Ambigua to Thomas (CCSG 48), which I have consulted 
but not reproduced. The text of the Ambigua that appears 
in this present volume is based on the manuscripts and 
other witnesses listed below. Variant readings are given for 
the Ambigua to Fobn but not the Ambigua to Thomas, for 
which interested readers can consult the edition of Janssens. 
The format of the present series does not allow for a full list 
of variants, only the most important, which have been 
noted. 

Thanks to the vagaries of history, the oldest surviving 
witness to the text of the Ambigua to fobn is not a Greek 
manuscript, but a ninth-century Latin translation made by 
John Eriugena, an Irish philosopher resident in the Caro- 
lingian court. At the request of Charles the Bald, Eriugena 
translated the works of Dionysios the Areopagite into Latin, 
having at his disposal a manuscript that had been given as 
a gift to the court by Byzantine ambassadors in 827. Eri- 
ugena completed the translation between 860 and 862, af- 
ter which, having obtained copies of the major works of 
Maximos, he spent the next two years translating them into 
Latin. He translated first the Ambigua to John (between 862 
and 864), and then the Questions to Thalasszos (between 864 
and 866). Because the oldest surviving Greek manuscripts 
containing the Ambigua to John are from the eleventh cen- 
tury, Eriugena’s translation is the oldest surviving witness to 
the text as a whole. Eriugena was, moreover, an extremely 
literal translator, and his work is of the highest importance 
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for establishing the text of the Ambigua to John. | have there- 
fore been greatly helped by the excellent critical edtion by 
Edouard Jeauneau, Maximi confessoris Ambigua ad lobannem 
iuxta lohannis Scotti Eriugenae latinam interpretationem, CCSG 
18 (Turnhout, 1988). 

Direct WITNESSES 
A = Angelicus graecus 120; 11th century 
V = Vaticanus graecus 1502; 12th century 
C = Vaticanus graecus 504; 12th century 
D = Vaticanus graecus 507; 14th century 
P = Athos, Panteleimon 548; 15th century 


Z = Barberini graecus 587; 16th century 


INDIRECT WITNESSES 
Va = Vaticanus graecus 2020; roth century 
Ba = Athos, Vatopaidi 32; 15th century 
Ib = Athos, Iviron 386; 16th century 
Da = Athos, Dionysiou 274; 17th century 
Di = Athos, Diorysiou 275; 17th century 


I have also incorporated a small number of variants from 
two Greek manuscripts identified by Sherwood, Earlier Am- 
bigua, and Jeauneau CCSG 18: 


T = Panbagios Taphos 20; 11th century 
M = Monacensis graecus 363; 13th-14th century 


Two secondary witnesses have also been consulted, both 
dating to the final years of the Byzantine Empire, when pas- 
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sages from Maximos’s writings were heavily cited by He- 
sychast theologians: 


Th = Theophanes of Nicaea, Five Orations on the Light of Thabor, ed. 
George Zacharopoulos (Thessaloniki, 2003), 123-304; and id., That the 
World Could Not Have Been Created Ex Aeterno, ed. Ioannis Polemis 
(Athens, 2000), 1-49. 


Jn = John Kantakouzenos, Refutation of Prochoros Kydones 1-2; and id., 
Dispute with Paul the Latin Patriarch, ed. Edmond Voordeckers and 
Franz Tinnefeld, CCSG 16 (Turnhout, 1987). 


In the Notes to the Text, these secondary witnesses are 


cited by page and line number. 


SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED 
IN THE NOTES TO THE TEXT 


Sigla 
A = Angelicus graecus 120; uth century 
Ba = Athos, Vatopaidi 32; 15th century 
C = Vaticanus graecus 504; 12th century 
D = Vaticanus graecus 507; 14th century 
Da = Athos, Dionysiou 274; 17th century 
Di = Athos, Dionysiou 275; 17th century 


Er = John Eriugena, Maximi Confessoris Ambigua ad lobannem; 9th 
century 


Ib = Athos, Iviron 386; 16th century 
Jn = John Kantakouzenos; 14th century 


M = Monacensis graecus 363; 13th-14th century 
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Ohler = Franz Ohler, Maximi Confessoris de variis difficilibus locis. 
Halle, 1857 
P = Athos, Panteleimon 548; 15th century 
PG = J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca. Paris, 1860 
T = Panhagios Taphos 20; 11th century 
Th = Theophanes of Nicaea; 14th century 
V = Vaticanus graecus 1502; 12th century 
Va = Vaticanus graecus 2020; toth century 
Z = Barberini graecus 587; 16th century 
Abbreviations 
abv. = above 
add. = added in/by 
post corr. = after correction 
ante corr. = before correction 
corr. = corrected 
fol. = folio page 
fols. = folio pages 
in marg. = in margin 
L = line 
I. = lines 
om. = omitted in/by 
<...> = editorial inclusion or insertion 


? = areading is probable or possible but not certain 
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NOTES 


1 Franz Ohler, Sancti Patris nostri Maximi Confessoris de variis difficilibus lo- 
cis. SS. PP. Dionysit et Gregorii ad Thomam V-S. librum ex codice manuscripto 
Gudiano descripsit et in Latinum sermonem interpretatus post I. Scoti et Th. Gale 
testamina nunc primum integrum edidit. Anecdota graeca, Tomus I (Halle, 
1857). 

2 Thomas Gale, joannis Scoti Erigenae de Divisione Naturae libri quinque diu 
desiderati, Accedit Appendix ex Ambiguis S. Maximi Graece et Latine (Oxford, 
1681). In an appendix to this edition, Gale published the whole of the Am- 
bigua to Thomas, and a small portion of the Ambigua to John (i.e., the Letter 
to John of Kyzikos, and Amb 6-10.3). 
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Notes to the Text 


AMBIGUA TO JOHN 
Prologue 


éxavayew AVCDP: tnayery PG 

nemiotevpévor AM" VCDP: nemotevpévouc Am”: nemiotwpévot 
PG 

jpiv AVCDP: dpiv PG: nobis Er 

AGyov AVCDP: Adyov PG 


Ambiguum 6 
dmAtopévwv AVCDP: wrAtopévog PG 


Ambiguum 7 


povrv AVCDP: povnv PG 

etyopev AY"? CDZ: Exopev A™°" VPDa PG: habebamus Er 

érretSt] AVCP: éxet pr) D: éxei PG 

yevoueva AVCDP Ohler: yivopeva PG 

8 AVCDP: 54 PG 

Here Eriugena adds: qui sacram divinorum nobis mysteriorum scien- 
tiam sacre introduxerunt (CCSG 18:23, I. 62-63). 

ayévyntov AVCDP: ayévntov PG 

45n T: om. AVCDP PG: iam Er 

ovdSapob A” °" VCDP: obSapac AM" D PG 

mpoxetpévng TE dnoKxetpévyg AVCDP PG: proposita Er 

gaoxovta T: om. AVCDP PG: dicentem Er 
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gvorxf) AVCDP: pvoikav PG: naturalem Er 

adiaupétwe T: adtaipét AVCDP PG: inseparabiliter Er 

npotoeotatag VCMPDa: beeotmtas AD PG: praesubstitutas Er 

Kai A" VCPDa: kav AX" D PG: et Er 

iSiag AVCPDa: oixeias D PG 

xaQ’ éavta td elvar V"" " Th 269, 1. 878: xaQ’ gavta tod elvai M: 
Ka’ éavta elvar AP" V""""DDa PG: cad’ aba 1d elvan A?” 
VP: xaO’ adta elvat C 

kai els AVCDP PG: xai 6 cig C 

Here Eriugena adds: et Deus (CCSG 18:30, |. 270). 

évavOpwarow AVCDP: avOpaanow PG 

$611 AVCDP: 511 PG 

tiv AVCDP: om. PG 

tottv...Adyog AVCDP: om. PG: ut ostendit ratio Er 

rapBaveoOar AV”™ “"Da: avttAapBaveoBar V""°" CP PG: acci- 
pere Er 

The article is found neither in PG nor in any of the manuscripts I have con- 
sulted, but the text clearly requires it. 

éyytvoueviy V in marg. MP: om. ACDa PG 

kai 1pdg Td Tdp Tod o1dSy}pov VCMPDa: xai td bp tod o1Srpov A: 
Kai Tod mupds mpds tov aidynpov PG: aéris ad lucem et ad ignem 
ferri Er 

tov &x pdBov Kopov ACDa Th PG: tov Ex tod Kdpov PdPov 
MP: ex timore satietatem Er 

éx’ abt@ AVCDP: én’ abt PG 

10 AV™" "CP: kai tod PG 

peta AVCDP: kata PG: post Er 

paQdvta AVCDP: paOovres PG 

pépog AVCDP: péAog PG: portio Er 

wo AVCMP: ws kai PG 

é\AéAcurrai AV™ "MP: éhAéAeinev C: eAAeAonev PG 


york corr 


Ambiguum 8 


vexp@v Sepudtavy A™ O™VP" "= CDPZ: vexpwv owpdatwy A’ 
PG: sicut mortalium in paradiso pellium Er 
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15 
16 
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18 
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23 
24 
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26 
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28 


AMBIGUUM IO 


Ambiguum 10 


vopitwo V"“"DP PG: vopifovoi AV™ "CZ 

iSiav AVCP: oixeiav D PG 

éppéver AVCDP: éupévar PG 

8v apetig AP" VP" "CDP: apetis A: om. PG: per virtutis Er 

évti8eta AVCDP: éxtti8etat PG: imponit Er 

a&yvwotov VP" "MP: yvwotov AV™ ” CD PG: incognitum Er 

@cdv ACDP: tov Oedv PG 

évéSnoav AVCD: avédSyoav PG: alligaverunt Er 

xatplwg AVCDP: xapdSiws PG: summe Er 

This entire paragraph, which appears in VCMPZ and Er (CCSG 18:51, Ul. 
233-40), ¢s missing from AD and PG; see Sherwood, Earlier Ambigua, 41. 

neptBontog AVCDP: neptvontos PG: pervulgatus Er 

Kata ti oxéotv ... capa AVCDP: om. PG: per ablationem habitudi- 
nis materialum petere Er 

©eq AVCDP: om. PG: Deo Er 

xatan\nxtov AVCDPDa: katanAnxtixov Th 203, |. 14: katanAnKtot 
PG: percutientem Er 

2Aapov AVCDPDa: é\avvov PG: accipiebant Er 

T@ tov ptv VCDPZDa: tov pvoikdy Aéyet vopov V in marg.: To tov 
dpadws A: Now tov yév PG: Ac per hoc Er 

pi Anatdg AVCDPDa: pt Aerrtdg PG: inacceptibilis Er 

povov A™°" VCPDa: povwv AMD PG: solummodo Er 

©cov AVCPDa: tod Oeo0d PG 

I have emended the text following the suggestion of Professor Alexakis. 

vov AVCDPDa: vod PG: nunc Er 

pvOpifovTr Adyw AVCDPDa: prOpiferv avtiAGyw PG: modulanti 
Verbo Er 

Ka’ abtipv AVCP: xaQ’ éautiyv PG 

Aoéyov AVCPDa PG: Deum Verbum Er 

I have emended the text following the suggestion of Professor Alexakis. 

taxa t0 AVCPDa: taxa PG 

oiovobv AVCP”” Da Ohler: oiavotv PG 

tod Oeod ... &x AMO" VP""" CPDa: om. PG: Dei et Patris radios 
animo revolabit Er 
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29 
30 
31 
32 


33 
34 


35 
36 
37 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
4B 
44 
45 
46 


47 
48 
49 


50 


51 


52 
53 


34 
55 


NOTES TO THE TEXT 


xai t6 AVCPDa: 16 5 PG: et quod Er 

bredbvoato AVCPDa: anedboato Th 143, L 388: éxedvoato PG 

anavtwy AVCPDa: navtwv PG 

nowQeig te Kai petaronSeig AVCDPDa: roweig te Kai peta- 
noiw@eic PG: factus et transformatus Er 

xa8nynjoato AVCPDa: kateotcato PG: edocuit Er 

oxi... AVCDP: om. PG: vitam iuxta dicentem divinam vocem: 
Qui Er 

8 kat AVCDP: te PG 

émipeAobpevog AVCDP: éxtpedopevos PG 

povy atotyotvtag AVCDP: povoototyodvtas PG: sola forman- 
tur Er 

Kai AVCP: om. D PG: et Er 

éavtov AVCP: om. PG: seipsum Er 

oxi AVCDP: yuxiig PG 

povov AVCDP: vopov PG: solummodo Er 

kopicdpevos AVCDP: xopicavtog PG 

nepieAdvtes AVCDPDa: nepiehovtog PG 

Exovtes AVCDPDa Ohler: Eyovtog PG 

ob« AVCP: om. Da PG: non Er 

xai bnép tobtoug APCDa: bxép tobtats V: fxep tobtoig PG: etiam 
super has Er 

Ociw AVCP: Oe@ PG: divino Er 

axédavoe AVCP: amjAavoe PG 

After "He add. Wwijs SynAoveti bx0 aioOnaw VO": Cwijs... atoByons 
C in marg.: om. ADP PG: (vitae videlicet sensibilis) Er 

tov SvtwS Tod dvtws Bavatov ACD Ohler: tov dvtws tod Svt0G 
Bavatou V: tov tod Svtwe Oavatov P: tov dvtwe Gavatov PG: vere 
mortem verae mortis Er 

Sery87 AVCP: Sewpn87j D PG: ostendatur Er 

Staoxonoivtas A™ °" VCP: Stacxonotvtes AP” PG 

The titles of this and the following subsections, through Amb 10.75, do not 
appear in PG, but are found in AVCP and Er; D simply provides each of 
these paragraphs with a number. 

ovvovoas AVCDP: svvotcay PG 

énayyediag AVCDP: ebayyediag PG: promissiones Er 
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64 
65 
66 


67 


68 


69 
7O 
7I 
72 
2B 
74 
75 
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78 
79 


AMBIGUUM IO 


yéveow AVCDP PG: generationem Er. I have emended the text to 
yéwnovw. 

yévvyow AVCP: yéveot D PG: generationem Er 

AVC identify this paragraph as the 11th in the preceding series. 

AVC identify this paragaph as the 12th in the preceding series. 

“E&Set AVCDP Ka 226, |. 7: Eidet PG: oportebat Er 

mapacyeiv AVCDP: napéxetv PG 

To ... wkioav AVDP PG: To toivev pas tod Xptotot 16 vixnoav 
C: Lux itaque faciei Christi Er 

avOpwrivns aicOrcews . . . anootddotg AVCDP: avOpwrivns 
paxapiag axooté\o1g PG: humani sensus operationem modum 
formabat beatis apostolis Er 

xa’ évAVCDP: cad’ 3 PG 

avriAnara APM" VCDP: avtdynatixa AW?” PG: acceptibilia Er 

ta &&... weptxa AVCDP: om. PG: quaedam vero sensiva et acceptiva 
et particularia Er 

Sta tig TOV GAAwV Papas H yéveotc apyetat AVCDP: om. PG: per 
aliorum corruptionem generatio inchoat Er 

tav ... énvyivetat ADP: om. VC: Kai t&v pév 814 tH¢ tev GAAwv 
yevéoews 1 POopa éntyiveta: PG: quorundam vero per aliorum 
generationem corruptio supervenit Er 

ovvOécews AVCP: svvdécews PG: compositionis Er 

aio8ntod V"" "CP PG: om. A 

tig AVCD: ti PG: quis Er 

axovovtes AVCDP: axotvovtas PG 

XwprtiwKov AVCDP: xoprytxov PG: capacem Er 

«av nadtv AVCDP: xauradtv PG 

Here, between subsections 34 and 35, D (fol. 2494, Il. 25 — fol. 250, . 61) and 
PG (presumably via Gudianus gr. 39) mistakenly insert two paragraphs, 
which in fact are Amb 53.4 and Amb 63.4; see Sherwood, Earlier Am- 
bigua, 32. 

étniotevoav AVCDP: éniotacav Ohler: rxictacav PG: credide- 
runt Er 

éx’ &xeipov AVCDP: 10 axeipov PG: in infinitum Er 

et AVCDP Th 16, |. 4: 4 PG: si Er 

Ob yap AVCDP: Ovdé yap Th 16, Il. 6-7. 
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NOTES TO THE TEXT 


elvat AVCP Th 16, L. 18: ov. PG 

bxép 16 Eavtod tod navtos elvat Deonivery D 

“Ot... povas C: om. AVDP PG: Quia omnis duas numero dicitur 
duas, et omnis monas in partem consummata duadis numero dicitur 
monas, sed non simpliciter monas Er 

attasg AVCP Ohler: abta PG 

&vapxov A: &vapyog VCP PG 

The critical edition of On the Divine Names bere reads twoe t@V Svtwy, 
the apparatus for which does not cite the omission as a traditional variant 
(229, | 7); the phrase does not appear in any of the witnesses known to me. 

od... 6vtwv AVCP: om. PG: non enim alius cuiuspiam providere est 
existentibus Er 

cot AVCP Ohler: om. PG: Dei Er 

Staxintovtos AVCP: dianirtovtes PG 

opixpov AVCP: uixpov PG 

ebSnAov AVCP: &SnAov PG: praeclarum Er 

povng AVCP: pdvoc PG 

"Ex Tod BeoAdyov and owvijs Makipov tod aywwtatov, Efnynow... 
Va 

opvypixov AVCDP Va: pvaikov PG: pulmonicum Er 

obK... hpiv AVCDP PG: om. Va 

% AVCVa: om. P PG 

éxdeoav AVa: xadeoe VC PG: vocaverunt Er 

repi kapdSiav AVCPVa: nepixapdiov PG: circa cor Er 

déotig AVCDP: b¢ PG 

podvopav A" P: hoytopav AP" °" VCDZ PG: maculis Er 

EiSoug AVCP: El8og PG 

10 &yvov AVC: ta Gyia PG: sanctum Er 

povov AVCP: povov PG 

peyadodwpov AVCDP: peyadov dwpov PG: largientis Er 


Ambiguum 11 


x Tob adtod Adyou ACZ: ex tob uB’ Adyou tod Oeohdyov PG: ex 
eodem sermone Er. The text in PG mistakenly identifies the passage un- 
der consideration as an excerpt “from Oration 42,” which may be a scribal 
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corruption of “from the 42 orations” of Gregory, see Sherwood, Earlier 
Ambigua, 41. 

a8eiav AVCDPZ: aSe.av PG: impietatis Er 

dpohoyoupévas AVCDP: wpodoynpévws PG 

Stxaiov AVCDP: 8ixatov PG 


Ambiguum 13 


G&\Ao AVCDP: &\Xov PG: alio Er 

éverdpy AVCP: évendyn PG: infixa sunt Er 
Evioxnuévous AV: évecxnutvous C PG 

da tav AVCP: 8’ adtav PG 

AaXeioBai AVCP: xahetoGai PG: dici Er 
AaAciv AVCP: xadetv PG: eloqui Er 
éxoiovv AVCP: éxoioivto PG 


Ambiguum 14 


bnepétyet . . . edbtaxtwo AVCDP: om. PG: superat quae ab eo sunt 
facta et bene ordinate praemissa Er 

xat AVCDP: 8# PG: etiam Er 

unxavwpévyy AVP: pnyaveuevoc CD PG 

mporex0eioav AVCP: xpoppnBeioav PG 


Ambiguum 15 


Kexwptopévryy AVCDPDa Th 176, L. 502: exwpiopévry PG 

oopws VCPDa: capac A PG: sapienter Er 

oiovdyz0te AVCMPDa: oiovdijtwa D PG 

yeyevnpévwv AVCMPDa: kivovpévwv D PG: generandorum Er 

xevioews AVCDMPDa: yevécews PG: motus Er 

navetat AVCDMPDa: xotetrai PG: quiescit Er 

gvoixis AVCDMDa: pvorkev PG: naturaliter Er 

yevopévwv AVCMPDa: xivovpévwv D PG: nascentium Er 

Pvorkis . . . Kivijsews AVMPDa Th 177, L. 529: om. PG: naturali sub- 
sistente motuque Er 
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10 6 @ed¢ H Acyovtwy VMP: om. ACDa PG: 6 @edc 4 Acyouévwv Th 


IL 
12 
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177, lL. 34-55: Deus aut dici Er 
6t1t AVCMPDa: dott¢ PG 
Sbvatat AVCMPDa: Sbvytat PG 


Ambiguum 16 


te kal neptextiKov AVCDIDb: om. PG 
navtws AVCPIbDa: om. PG: omnino Er 


Ambiguum 17 


“Evowpatov” AVC: év ompatt PG 

nepl... pBopav VC: A in marg: 5ndadi nepi ... PPopav P: videlicet 
circa animalia et non animalia haec subsistere, corpus dico et gener- 
ationem et corruptionem Er 


Ambiguum 18 


onpatvopévov AVCDPDi”: ytvwoxopévov PG: significati Er 
avta@v AVCDPDi: abtod PG: eorum Er 


Ambiguum 19 


Sei A”"”" VCP: 8 A™°™ Sh D PG: oportet iustum dicere Er 
gavtactov AVCMP: Cavuactov PG: gavtacrév Er 

ta AVCP: om. PG 

éprv AVCP: elxov PG 

anoSékatto AVCP: axoSei€arto PG 


Ambiguum 20 


Bewoews AVCDPDa: Bécews PG: deificationis Er 
petabaddovta CV PG: uetahadiovta ADa 

xai AVCPDa Ohler: om. PG: et Er 

andqactg ACPDa PG: anogaoeic V: negatio Er 
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brofeBykotwv ... bxofeBykviav AVCPDa: brofePAnxdtw . . . 
baoBeBAnkvi@y PG: succumbentium ... succumbentium Er 
SetEat AVCPDa Ohler: Settat PG: approbare Er 


Ambiguum 21 


tovwtixy} AVCPDa: topwttiky PG: roborativa Er 

YH... Kdopw AVCPDa Ohler: om. PG: terra, hoc est in intellectuali 
mundo Er 

avto PG: abtdév AVCDP: attag Da 

tis 5é Ovni... arcixny V in marg. CP PG: om. ADa 

mvevpatixovs AVCDa: mvevpatixh PG: spirituales Er 

éavtod AVCPDa: om. PG: suum Er 

mepi AVCP: om. PG: de Er 

tpvxopévy AVCDP: tpexopévn PG: affligenda Er 

mpos VCPDa PG: mpd A 

anepixadintws AVCPDa: ebrepixadtatws PG: invelate Er 

éxaotos C PG: &xactov AVPDa 

THv Takatay... Tpddspopov AVCPDa: om. PG: vetus testamentum et 
secundum illud datpetav Gd est Dei cultum), praecurstricem Er 

Xapaxtijpas . . . dya@@v AVCPDa: om. PG: characteres. Per quam 
accipientes evaggelicam vitam, puramque et incontaminatam per 
diligentem mandatorum operationem futurorum bonorum Er 

abtov tod AVCPDa: om. PG 

éodpevocg AVPDa: Ecopévov C PG 

Kai m@oav... brépB_eos AVCPDa: om. PG: et in omnem deitatis fir- 
miter notitiam quasi superdeus Er 

t6 AVCPDa: tov PG 


Ambiguum 22 


aneipovug AVPDa: ancipots C PG: infinitas Er 

éavtd éxdotov AM °™DDa: tavtov éxaotov A™ “"VCP: éavtd 
Exdotwv PG. Er renders the larger phrase as: qaomodo unum in un- 
oquoque per ipsam uniuscuiusque per seipsum rationem, suggesting 
the following emendation: N&s <@v> tv kaotw twv Kad’ éavtTdv 
éxdotov <KaQ’ iqurdov> Adyw. 
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Notes to the Translation 


AMBIGUA TO THOMAS 
Prologue 


1 Onthese key terms, see below, Amb 10.37, n. 30. 


Ambiguum 1 


t Gregory the Theologian, Or. 29.2 (SC 250:180, Il. 13-14). 

2 _Id., Or. 23.8, which is the chird (not the second) oration On Peace (SC 
270:298, ll. 9-11); see below, Amb 10.106. About four years before he 
wrote to Thomas, Maximos had commented on the first of these 
two excerpts in the Ambigua to Fobn (vol. 2, Amb 23), having previ- 
ously commented on the second excerpt in a still earlier work, QD 
105 (CCSG 10:79-80), written by 626, a fact which underscores 
both the unity of the two sets of Ambigua and the continuity of 
Maximos’s thinking across different theological contexts. 

3 Gregory the Theologian, Or. 40.5 (SC 358:204, Il. 8-10). 

4 Id., Or. 38.8 (SC 358:118, II. 15-17). 

5 See Proklos, Platonic Theology 162 (ed. Saffrey and Westerink 1978, 
3:81, Ll. 5-6). 


Ambiguum 2 


1 Gregory the Theologian, Or. 29.18 (SC 250:216, ll. 21-25). 
2. Id., Or. 30.1 (SC 250:226, Il. ro—11). 
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Ambiguum 3 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 29.19 (SC 250:216-18, li. 1-10). 

Id., Letter 101.13 (SC 208:42, ll. 3-4). The quotations in the following 
sentence are taken from the same letter. 

Id., Or. 30.21 (SC 250:272, Il. 7-10). 

Id., Or. 30.6 (SC 250:238, LI. 38-39). 


Ambiguum 4 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 30.6 (SC 250:236, ll. 5-20). 

John of Damascus, On the Orthodox Faith 64.3.20, defines the “natural 
blameless passions” as natural conditions or processes that are not 
subject to voluntary control, such as hunger, thirst, growing tired, 
experiencing pain, etc. (ed. Kotter 1973, 162, ll. 9-10). 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 30.3 (SC 250:230, L. 5). 

This anonymous holy elder is mentioned seven times in the Améigua 
to Jobn: Amb 27.5, 28.2, 29.2, 3§.2, 39-2, 43.2, and 66.2. As stated in the 
Introduction to this volume, he also figures prominently in Myst 1-7 
(CCSG 69:10-36). While this individual is often said to be Sophro- 
nios of Jerusalem, Nikolaou, “Identitat,” argues convincingly that he 
is someone Maximos had known before traveling to North Africa. 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 38.15 (SC 358:138, ll. 2-3). 

Id., Or. 30.6 SC 250:236~38, ll. 21-27). 


Ambiguum 5 


Dionysios the Areopagite, Letter 4 (160, ll. 1-3; 1072A). Unless other- 
wise noted, subsequent quotations are from Dionysios, Letter 4, a 
short document of some twenty lines, for which this Ambiguum of- 
fers a line-by-line commentary. 

See Dionysios the Areopagite, EH 2 (69, ll. 10-11; 392B). 

See Gregory the Theologian, Letter 243 (PG 46:1108A). 

Dionysios the Areopagite, Letter 3 (159, I. 6-10; 1069B). “Jesus” here 
is rendered as a dative of the agent (“the mystery remains concealed 
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dy Jesus”), though some translators render it as a genitive of posses- 
sion (“the mystery of Jesus remains concealed”). 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 39.13 (SC 358:176, L. 8); see vol. 2, Amb 
4l. 

This is a complex citation combining phrases from Dionysios the Ar- 
eopagite, Letter 4; id., DN 2.6, 9 (130, |. 6; 644C, 133, Il. 8-9; 648A); 
and Gregory the Theologian, Letter 101.16 (SC 208:42, L 13). 

A complex citation drawing on Dionysios the Areopagite, Letter 4; 
and id., DN 2.9 (133, Il. 10-11; 648A). 

Id., DN 2.6 (130, 1. 6; 644C). 

Or “self-constituting Power,” on which see Gersh, KINHZIZ 
AKINHTO3¥, 128-33. 

See Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 7.2 (196, |. 9; 869A). 

Id., DN 2.9 (33, ll. 11-12; 648A). 

The phrases in quotation marks are from the Definition of Fasth of the 
Fourth Ecumenical Council, which met in Chalcedon in 451 (ACO 
II 1,2, p. 129, L. 31). 

Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 8.5 (203, ll. 2-4; 893A). 

That which human beings have no choice but to endure patiently 
(i.e., the natural, blameless passions, see above, Amb 4.4, n. 2), be- 
come in the incarnate Word freely chosen acts of the will, as Maxi- 
mos explains in Pyrr: “These natural things of the will are present in 
Him, but not exactly in the same manner as they are in us. He truly 
experienced hunger and thirst, not in a mode similar to ours, but in 
a mode that surpasses us, in other words, voluntarily” (PG 91:297D); 
see John of Damascus, On the Orthodox Faith 64.3.20: “Nothing is 
perceived in Him as taking place by necessity, but rather all things 
are voluntary, for He willed to be hungry, He willed to be thirsty, He 
willed to fear death, and He willed to die” (ed. Kotter 1973, 163, Il. 
25-27). 

“Negation” here does not mean the obliteration or destruction of the 
human energy assumed by the Word, but rather transcendence with 
respect to its effects; it is not, in other words, a negation of Christ’s 
human activities, but rather an affirmation of their excess of mean- 
ing and purpose insofar as they have been taken up into the life of 
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the incarnate Word, whose human activities superabound with the 
divine power that fills them; see the remarks of John of Skythopolis, 

Scholion on Letter 4 (PG 4:533B). 

The notion of a “theandric energy” was the most contested theologi- 
cal formula of the day. It figured prominently in the “Pact of Union” 
(ACO ser. II 2,2, p. 598, Il. 21-22), through which the Alexandrian 
Monophysites were officially reconciled to the Church of Constan- 
tinople (June 3, 633). The “Pact” cited the formula in an altered ver- 
sion (i.e., “one theandric energy”) designed to appeal to the Monoph- 
ysites and was quickly denounced by Sophronios (see ACO ser. II 
2,1, p. 456, ll. 13-18), and subsequently Maximos, who here provides 
the correct version (confirmed by all the manuscripts of the Corpus 
Dionysiacum), i.e., “a certain new theandric energy,” along with an or- 
thodox interpretation. 

The “circumlocution” is Dionysios’s formula of “a certain new thean- 
dric energy,” see Pyrr: “Pyrrhos: ‘Does the term “theandric” indicate 
one energy?’ Maximos: ‘By no means. To the contrary, this expres- 
sion teaches by circumlocution the two energies” (PG 91:348A); 
Opusc. 7: “The phrase ‘theandric energy’ uttered by the teacher ob- 
viously indicates by circumlocution the two energies of Him who is 
twofold in nature” (PG 91:84D—85A); and Opusc. 8 (PG 91:100C). 

A reference to Pyrrhos of Constantinople, along with a brief citation 
from his Dogmatic Tome (ACO ser. II 2,2, p. 608, Il. 1-2). 

The negation of the separation of the two natures and energies in 
Christ does not result in a single nature and energy emerging in the 
“middle” place left by the negated extremes, for according to Maxi- 
mos such a “middle” does not exist in Christ, since it would mean 
that Christ is neither God nor man, or that one or both of the na- 
tures had been fused with the other. 

A reference to Severos of Antioch, To Jobn the Abbot (fragment pre- 
served in the Doctrina Patrum, ed. Diekamp 1907, 309, Il. 19-22). 

See Gregory the Theologian, Or. 31.6: “Not even the inventors of 
fabulous goat-stags could envisage a half-way being here, or any- 
thing that belonged to, or was composed out of, both sides” (SC 
250:286, Il. 14-17); and Maximos, Opusc. 9 (PG 91:121AB). The im- 
age of the “goat-stag” appears in Aristotle (e.g., Phys 208430; Int 
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16al7, etc.), and in commentaries on Porphyry’s Isagoge becomes a 
stock example of a mere verbal construction without an actual ref- 
erent, including an impossible fusion of natures; see Elias, Commen- 
tary on Porpbyry’s Isagoge 17 (CAG 18/:47, Ul. 5-6); David, Prolego- 
mena Philosophiae (CAG 18/2:1, |. 17); and the Commentary on Porphyry’ 
Isagoge and Aristotles Categories, ascribed to Maximos (ed. Roue- 
ché, “Byzantine Philosophical Texts,” 71, lL. 46, 54). 

See below, Amb 7.10, 12. 

The shift to the plural form of address reflects Maximos’s awareness 
that his work will be read by others in addition to the primary ad- 
dressee; see the introduction to QThal, which is also addressed to a 
single recipient: “I therefore beseech you, most holy ones, as well as 
ail those who, as is likely, will read this work, not to take what I have 
said as a definitive statement of the spiritual interpretations of the 
texts contained herein” (CCSG 7:21, Il. 89-92; see p. 13, Ll. 76-80). 
The same shift from singular to plural occurs in the Ambigua to Jobn, 
e.g., Amb 42.33, 45.2, and 71.11; see Amb 19.5. 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 38.2 (SC 358:106, Ul. 9-10). 


AMBIGUA TO JOHN 
Prologue 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 6.12 (SC 405:152, 1. 14). 

Citing the authority of Porphyry, Ammonios, Commentary on Porphy- 
rys Isagoge, argues that works of philosophy should not be “long and 
drawn out” (CAG 4/3:38, Il. 14-18). 

Gregory frequently stresses the importance of brevity, especially in 
theological discourse; see Orr. 29.1 (SC 250:178, Ll. 15-23); 30.1 (SC 
250:226, ll. 6-7, 11-13); 34.10 (SC 318:214, ll. 5—7); 38.6 (SC 358:114, Ul. 
19-21); and vol. 2, Amb 37.3. 


Ambiguum 6 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 14.7 PG 35:865B); see id., Or. 38.3 (SC 
358:108, Il. 7-9); and below, Amb 7.30. 
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2 ~~ See id., Or. 8.3: “My most serious concern is to use each of my words 
and actions to form those entrusted to my care” (SC 405:250, IL. 
8-10). 

3 <Acentral feature of Maximos’s thought, the pair “virtue and knowl- 
edge” (like its cognate “practice and contemplation”) designates the 
whole of the spiritual life in its two basic, interdependent compo- 
nents, i.e., its practical, ascetical dimension (often called “practical 
philosophy”), which struggles against the passions in the realization 
of the virtues, and its cognitive and theoretical dimension (“natural 
contemplation” and “theology”), which is concerned with the appre- 
hension of visible realities (including the words of Scripture) in light 
of their inner, spiritual principles. 

See vol. 2, Amb 37. 

5  Dionysios the Areopagite, EH 2.6 (77, IL. 2-3; 4010); ibid., 3.1 (81, L. 15; 
428A); ibid., 3.7 (87, ll. 16-17; 436B); ibid., 4.3 (98, |. 3; 477A); ibid., 7.6 
(227, 1. 6; 561B). 


Ambiguum 7 


x1 Gregory the Theologian, Or. 14.7 (PG 35:865C). 

2 The doctrine of “a unity (benad) of rational beings” epitomizes the 
cosmology of Origen of Alexandria (ca. 185-254) and Evagrios of 
Pontus (ca. 345-399) and was officially condemned during the reign 
of Justinian; see his Letter to the Holy Synod Concerning Origen, dated 
to 553 (PG 86:991AB); and the appended anathemas (ACO 4.1, 
pp. 248-49). See also below, Amb 15.10-11. That Maximos identifies 
such a view with the “doctrines of the Greeks” means that the impli- 
cations of his critique go far beyond Origenism, for he is undermin- 
ing one of the most cherished principles of traditional pagan Neo- 
platonism, namely, that “remaining” in the One is prior to 
“procession” or “emanation” from it. 

3 Here “motion” denotes not the physical locomotion of objects in 
space but a logical relationship on a spiritual level; it represents the 
highest form of causation, the mode by which spiritual entities ex- 
ercise their causal function, and by which effects return to their 
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See John of Skythopolis, scholion on EH 6.6: “Let none of Origen’s 
disciples think that this passage supports his erroneous opinion 
that the heavenly minds eternally fall, return, and fall again, as he 
says in the first book of his On First Principles: ‘After the consumma- 
tion of all things, again there will come about a flowing away (apo- 
rreusis) and a fall’” (PG 4:173A). 

For this, and what follows, see below, Amb 15. 

Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 4.8-9, 9.9 (153-54, 213; 704D-yo5D, 
916CD); see below, Amb 10.9. 

See above, Amb 1.4. 

Here “passion” (pathos) has the primary meaning of “passivity.” The 
quotations are adapted from Nemesios of Emesa, On the Nature of 
Man 16 (ed. Morani 1987, 74, ll. 6-7). Despite the use of Stoic “effec- 
tive activity”) and Neoplatonic (“self-perfect”) terms, Maximos’s ar- 
gument is fundamentally Aristotelian, see Met 999b; Phys 224a. On 
the “self-perfect,” see Dionysios DN 13.1 (226-27; 977BC); and ibid., 
9.4 (210, Il. 1-4; 912C). 

A reference ultimately to Aristotle, Met 994b or 999b, but derived 
indirectly from the Selecta in psalmos (PG 12:1053A), ascribed to Ori- 
gen; see Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.16 (SC 250:134, ll. 12-14), 

See Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 5.10 (189-90; 825B); ibid., 9.4 
(209-10; 912C); ibid., 13.1 (226-27; 977B); and id., CH 10.3 (41, ll. 6-7; 
273C). 

See id., DN 4.28 (174, Ll. 5-7; 729A). 

That is, in an absolute sense, since this belongs only to God; see Pyrr 
(PG 91:352AB). 

See above, Amb 5.26; and below, Amb 13.3. 

Le., in the Dionysian sense of “analogy” or “proportion,” so that 
grace is received according to the degree of purification and virtue, 
in the measure appropriate to each level of created being; see EH 
6.3.6 (119-20; 537C); CH 7.2 (28-29; 208B); DN 4.1 (144, IL 3-5; 
693B); and John of Skythopolis, schofion on DN 1.1: “God reveals 
Himself to all according to the capacity of each, not because He be- 
grudges giving more, but to preserve justice in the measuring out of 
divine knowledge . . . The knowledge of God is without measure, 
but we have need of measures, for if it were revealed without mea- 
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sure, it would destroy us, just as the bodily eye cannot receive the 
whole sun” (PG 4:188D). 

See Aristotle, Cat 3a29. 

In speaking of “one sole energy” of God and the saints, Maximos is 
not referring to a mixture or fusion of divine and human energy, but 
to the divine energy alone acting in the saints, who have voluntarily 
set aside their natural energies in order to allow God to act within 
them. The phrase itself, however, could be misconstrued as support- 
ing the heresy of Monoenergism, and Maximos was later to return 
to it in his first Opusculum, but not, as is often said, to “retract” it: 
“Concerning the phrase ‘one energy’ found in the seventh chapter 
of the Ambigua of the great Gregory, the argument is clear. In de- 
scribing the future state of the saints, I spoke of ‘one energy of God 
and the saints.’ This energy, which has the power to divinize all the 
saints . . . belongs to God by nature, but to the saints by grace. I 
added that this energy is of ‘God alone,’ for the divinization of the 
saints is exclusively the result of divine energy, and not a power 
found within our own nature” (PG 91:33AB). Maximos therefore 
makes a real distinction between essence and energy, which alone 
enables divinized human beings to act by means of an energy that is 
not theirs by nature or essence, and God to act in them without im- 
parting to them His essence (PG 91:33BC). 

This quotation is a conflation of passages from two different ora- 
tions by Gregory the Theologian: Or. 21.1 (the word “higher” is sup- 
plied from Gregory’s text, which Maximos discusses below, Amb 9) 
(SC 270:112, ll. 21-23, 25-26); and id., Or. 25.1 (= ‘toward ... directed’) 
(PG 35:1200A). 

See below, Amb 10.59, and Amb 10.73. 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.17 (SC 250:134—36, Il. 4-9); note that 
Maximos first cites lines 8-9, followed by lines 4-7. 

Id., Or. 14.7, cited above, at Amb 7.1. 

See vol. 2, Amb 42.13; and Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 7.2: “The 
divine intellect encompasses all things by the transcendent knowl- 
edge of all things, pre-containing the knowledge of all things in 
Himself as the cause of all things, knowing and producing angels 
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before angels came to be” (196, Il. 12-15; 869A). Maximos’s doctrine 
of the logoi is derived in part from the scbolia of John of Skythopolis; 
see PG 4:253B, 316D-317C, 320B-321A, 324AD, 329BC, 349D-352B, 
353B. 

See Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 1.5: “All things long for the tran- 
scendent goodness: the intelligent and rational long for it by way of 
knowledge, the things beneath them by way of perception, and the 
remainder by way of their vital or essential movement, or according 
to what is habitually fitting for them” (117-18; 593D); ibid., 4.4 (148, 
Il. 15-18; 700B); and ibid., 5.5 (183, ll. 12-22; 820AB). 

Basil of Caesarea, Commentary on Isaiah 1.30 (PG 30:177CD). Tradi- 
tionally attributed to Basil, this work may have been written by one 
of his disciples. See also CT 1.36-39, 44, 47 (PG 90:1097BC, 100AB, 
©. 

See vol. 2, Amb 42.14. 

Several predicates from Aristotle’s Categories are in play here: the “si- 
multaneous” (14b24); “substance” (2a11, 2b7) (rendered here as “be- 
ing”); “relation” (6a36); and “measure” (or “quantity”) (4b20); see be- 
low, Amb 7.40, nn. 48 and 49. 

Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 13.3 (229, Il. n~12; 981A); id, MT 5 
(150, L. 1; 1048A). 

See QD 173 (CCSG 10:120, Il. 3-7); Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 2.5 
(128-29; 644A); and Plato, Rep 476a: “Each Form is itself one, but as 
they appear everywhere by communion of actions and bodies and 
each other, each appears as many.” 

Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 5.6 (185, Il. 4~11; 821A). 

See below, Amb 10.9. 

Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 5.8 (188, Il. 8—9; 824C); see John of 
Skythopolis, scholion on DN 5.8 (PG 4:329AC); and QThal 13: “The 
logoi of beings, having been established before the ages in God. . . 
are called ‘good wills’ (agatha thelemata) by the divine theologians” 
(CCSG 7:95, ll. 6-9). Biblical references to the divine “wills” include 
Ps 15(16):3, 102(103):73 Is 44:28; and Act 13:22. Blowers and Wilken, 
Cosmic Mystery, 61, translate theta thelemata as “products of the divine 
will,” but as Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West, 205 n. 4, correctly 
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points out, “this would make the divine wills creatures, whereas in 
fact they are the principles of creation, preexisting in the Logos.” 

Pantainos was a Stoic philosopher who converted to Christianity and 
became the director of the catechetical school at Alexandria toward 
the end of the second century; see Stahlin, “Fragmente,” Lx. 

See Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 7.2 (196, ll. 17-20; 869AB). 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.17 (SC 250:134-36, Il. 4-7); see above, 
Amb 7.13, n. 19. 

Id., Or. 16.9 PG 35:945C). 

See Gregory the Theologian, Or. 2.17 (SC 247:112, Il. 14-16). 

See Aristotle, An 425b26~426a26; and Gersh, From lamblichus to Eri- 
ugena, 37. 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 14.7 (PG 35:865B). 

Id., Or. 14.7, cited above, at Amb 7.1. 

See id., Or. 2.17 (PG 35:428A). 

See QThal 61, where Maximos argues that God did not create Adam 
with a capacity for sensible pleasure and pain, but solely with the 
potential for spiritual delight. This latter was lost during the Fall, 
when sensual pleasure was awakened, at which point “God, in His 
providence . . . affixed pain alongside sensual pleasure, as a kind of 
punitive force, whereby the law of death was wisely rooted in the 
nature of the body, curbing the fevered mind in its unnatural desire 
to rush toward sensible things” (CCSG 22:85, ll. 16-21). 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 14.20 (PG 35:884AB). 

Id., Or. 17.4 (PG 35:969C). 

Maximos’s method of “expounding Gregory by means of Gregory” 
(see vol. 2, Amb 40.3) is paralleled in the methodology of Neopla- 
tonist commentaries on Aristotle, e.g., Elias, Commentary on Aris- 
totle’s Categories: “The commentator must know the whole of Aris- 
totle in order that, having first proved that Aristotle is consistent 
with himself, he may expound Aristotle’s works by means of Aris- 
totle’s works. He must know the whole of Plato, in order to prove 
that Plato is consistent with himself, and make the works of Aris- 
totle an introduction to those of Plato” (CAG 18.1/123, ll. 7-1). 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 38.11 (SC 358:12.4—26, ll. 1-14). 
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Id., Or. 39.13 (SC 358:176, IL. 1-5). The translation “ . .. with the Three, 
or rather with the One” takes account of the verse immediately pre- 
ceding it in Gregory’s oration, which says: “There is thus One God 
in Three, and the Three are One.” 

See vol. 2, Amb 36, 41.13, and 42.5-6. 

See vol. 2, Amb 42.9-25. 

The “relative” or “reciprocal relation” is one of the ten predicates de- 
fined by Aristotle, Cat 6a36-8b26; see Ammonios, Commentary on 
Aristotles Categories (CAG 4/4:77-78); and Elias, Commentary on Ar- 
istotle’s Categories (CAG 18/1:212-13). As Maximos correctly states, 
Aristotelian “relatives” are things that stand in relation to each 
other, in such a way that the relation is constitutive of their identity; 
such correlatives are “reciprocal” and “simultaneous,” so that the 
loss of either one will lead to the destruction of the other; conse- 
quently “there are relatives for which being is the same as being 
somehow related to something.” 

The “simultaneous” is another predicate drawn from Aristotle, Cat 13 
14b24~-15a12: “Those things are called ‘simultaneous’ without quali- 
fication and most strictly which come into being at the same time; 
for neither is prior or posterior. These are called simultaneous in re- 
spect of time. But those things are called ‘simultaneous by nature’ 
which reciprocate as to implication of existence, provided that nei- 
ther is in any way the cause of the other’s existence” (14b24—-29). 


Ambiguum 8 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 14.30 (PG 35:897B). 

Le., Amb 7.30-34. 

This is not a reference to the confinement of a preexisting soul in the 
body (refuted in Amb 7), but the transference of spiritual qualities 
to an inferior biological plane, which Maximos elsewhere describes 
as a debasement of the human person to an irrational, animal-like 
state; see QThal Intro. (CCSG 7:31, ll. 227-39); and QThal 1 (CCSG 
7:47, U. §-17). See also QThal 42 (CCSG 7:285—89). 

1.e., having elements of disorder. 
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Ambiguum 9 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 21.1 (SC 270:112, L. 23). Gregory is com- 
paring the eye’s vision of the sun to the intellect’s contemplation of 
God, so that, in context, the meaning of the excerpt is: “For beyond 
God, the intellect has nothing higher to ascend to, nor will it ever 
have.” 

Citing Dionysios, Letter 4: “For every affirmation regarding Jesus. . . 
has the force of a transcendent negation” (161, L. 5; 1072B); see above, 
Amb 5.15. 


Ambiguum 10 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 21.2 (SC 270:112-14, Il. 1-8). 

Nemesios of Emesa, On the Nature of Man 12 (ed. Morani 1987, 68, Il. 
6-9). 

Ibid., 41 (ed. Morani 1987, 117, ll. 17-20). 

See Proklos, Elements of Theology 146 (ed. Dodds 1963, 129), where “ex- 
tremity” refers to the principle from which the orders of reality pro- 
ceed and upon which they revert. According to John of Skythopolis, 
Scholion on DN 1.3: “An ‘extremity’ refers to the purest part of each 
essence, on which the essence closely and continuously depends, as 
the ‘extremicy’ of the soul is the purest intellect; and the ‘extremity’ 
of love is the burning love of those who have been raised up and di- 
vinized” (PG 4:36A); see below, Amb 10.6, 42, 56, 63; vol. 2, Amb 31.5, 
32.6, 37.8, 48.3, 50.3. 

“Desire” renders the Greek word epithymia, which in this context has 
the primary meaning of “appetite.” 

An allusion to Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 4.9; see above, Amb 
7.6. 

See John of Skythopolis, Schofion on CH 7.4, for an extended gloss on 
the intellect’s “circular motion,” described as a natural movement of 
“return” to, “participation” in, and a “dance” around God (PG 
4:73A-76A). 

See vol. 2, Amb 33.2 and 60.4; and David, Prolegomenon to Philosophy 
12 (CAG 18/2:35, ll. 8-30). 

Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 5.10 (189, Ll. 8-9; 825 AB). 
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10 See Porphyry, Sentences 23 (ed. Lamberz 1975, 14). 


il 
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16 


18 
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20 
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22 


See above, Amb 7.10, 22. 

Literally, “elevative” or “ascending” and thus the spiritual, mystical, 
or allegorical interpretation of Scripture; see below, Amb 20.4; vol. 
2, Amb 46.2, 61.2, and 62.2. For Dionysios the Areopagite, CH 2.5 
(16, IL 8-13; 145B), anagogia denotes a movement from sensory im- 
ages to divine realities, which fittingly describes the “anagogical” 
mode of biblical interpretation. The ascent of spirit through matter 
(closely related to biblical mystagogia and theorta) is central to this 
entire Ambiguum. 

See Gregory the Theologian, Or. 38.7 (SC 358:114-16). 

“Joshua” and “Jesus” are the Hebrew and Greek forms of the same 
name, which means “savior”; see Mt 1:21: “You shall call his name 
‘Jesus,’ for he will save his people from their sins.” 

L.e., to the condition of angels, not however in the sense of discarding 
the body, but in the elevation of human knowledge through the 
practice of the virtues, which, as Maximos has explained, is a prac- 
tice that necessarily involves the body. 

Joshua had directed that the gold and silver spoils of Jericho be dedi- 
cated to God (Jos 6:19), but Achan had taken some for himself, for 
which he was stoned (Jos 7:25). Maximos comments on the spiritual 
symbolism of the story of Achan in greater detail in QD 82 (CCSG 
10:65). 

See below, Amb 10.37, n. 30. 

Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 13.1 (226, |. 10; 977B). 

This statement, which describes the divine light as a “symbol,” pro- 
voked considerable discussion during the Hesychast controversy of 
the fourteenth century; see Gregory Palamas, Triads 2.3.21-22; 
3.1.13-14 (ed. Meyendorff 1959, 2:431-33, 583-87); John VI Kanta- 
kouzenos, Refutation of Prochoros Kydones 1.5 (CCSG 16:8); and 
Theophanes of Nicaea, On the Light of Thabor 3.8, 4.21 (ed. Zacharo- 
poulos 2003, 224-25, 276-77). 

Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 13.1 (226.7-27.1; 977B); QD 190 
(CCSG 10:12, Il. 21-26). 

QD 191 (CCSG 10:134, IL. 55-63). 

See Philo, Alfegorical Interpretation of Genesis 1.9 (LCL 1:158-60); 
Evagrios, On Psalm 136 (PG 12:1661C [CPG 2455); id., Gnostic Chap- 
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ters 3.57 (ed. Guillaumont 1958, 121); and below, Amb 21.7; and vol. 2, 
Amb 33.2. 

Or, “verbs.” 

The plural “fleshes,” which is unusual in English, indicates that, on 
this level of being and manifestation, the Word continues to be dif- 
ferentiated into a multiplicity of forms and expressions. 

An allusion to Dionysios the Areopagite, Letter 3 (159, ll 3-10; 
1069B); see above, Amb 5.5. 

See Gregory the Theologian, Or. 38.2 (SC 358:106, ll. 16-17); id., Let- 
ter 101.49 (SC 208:56, Ll. 15-18); and vol. 2, Amb 33. 

Or “substance.” 

“Mixture” was an important category among the later Neoplatonists, 
for whom it was associated with the return or reversion (epistrophe) 
of created effects to their causes, mirrored here in Maximos’s re- 
marks about the return and assimilation of the self to God; see 
Gersh, KINHZIZ AKINHTOS¥, 19-20. 

In Greek, the word “judgment” (krisis) means to distinguish, differen- 
tiate, and separate. 

“Providence” and “judgment” were signature Evagrian categories (de- 
fined in Gnostikos 48 {SC 356:186}) that Maximos has taken over and 
radically transformed. For Evagrios, they designated key moments 
in the fall of rational beings from (and their restoration to) the di- 
vine henad (see above, Amb 7.2), with “judgment” referring to the 
creation of the material world and the banishment of the fallen 
minds in bodies, and “providence” to the reversal of this sentence 
and the restitution of the fallen minds to their original unity. As 
Amb 10.37 makes clear, the terms are redefined as embracing both 
the differentiation of beings in accordance with their inner princi- 
ples and the activity that maintains this differentiation in the pro- 
cess of drawing beings to God; see Thunberg, Microcosm and Media- 
tor, 66-72. 

“Position” renders the Greek word thesis, which means “placement” 
(including that of a quality in a substance), structure, institution, ar- 
rangement (including rank and order, and thus hierarchy), and “pos- 
itive affirmation,” all with the sense of permanence. “Position” is thus 
a mark of God’s care for creation, manifested in the fixity of created 
substances and forms, as well as the willed fixity of the mind in a 
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“position” relative to the Good, since virtue requires both the free 
acceptance of the Good and perseverance in that position; see 
Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 63. The philosophical anteced- 
ents for this notion are found in the Neoplatonic commentaries on 
Aristotle’s Categories, but Maximos has transposed them into a new 
key, since they are not simply tropes for ordering objects in the ma- 
terial world but modes of contemplation, structures within creation 
by which the human person can ascend to God. 

See Dionysios the Areopagite, CH 7.4 (32, ll. 11-12; 212D); id., DN 11.2 
(219, lL 3-5; 949C). 

See id., CH 3.2 (18, 1. 3; 165A); and Myst 23 (CCSG 69:54, L. 878). 

The phrase “gave him the right” (edrkaiose) puns on the name 
“Melchizedek,” which means “king of righteousness” (Hbr 7:2). 

Here Maximos plainly affirms that divine grace is uncreated, a view 
commonly associated with the fourteenth-century Hesychasts, but 
obviously much older. 

Not in the sense that he ceased being embodied or corporeal, but 
that his mind no longer served as receptive “matter” to be shaped 
and formed by sensory impressions; see Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Commentary on Aristotles De Anima (CAG suppl. 2/1:81, ll. 22-25); and 
Aristotle, Am 429a13-17. 

In what is one of Maximos’s most original formulations, divinized hu- 
man beings do not simply share in life without end but also share 
equally in life without beginning, insofar as they share in life that is 
not simply eternal but uncreated. Following Maximos, Gregory Pala- 
mas, Trtads 3.1.31, argues that by grace the divinized saints “become 
uncreated, unoriginate, and uncircumscribable, even though in 
their nature they are derived from nothing” (ed. Meyendorff 1959, 
2:617, ll. 10-12). 

See Gregory of Nyssa, On the Life of Moses 2.21 (GNO 7/1:39, Il. 17-20). 

Maximos has taken the language and themes of this contemplation 
from Basil, Hexaemeron 1.1 (SC 26bis: 88-90). 

See Gregory of Nyssa, On the Life of Moses 1.1(GNO 7/t:5, Il. 5-16); and 
Philo, On Abraham 5-6 (LCL 6:6). 

Literally, “synecdochically,” or “in the manner of a synecdoche,” i.e., a 
figure of speech in which a part is named inclusively for the whole; 
see below, Amb 14.4. 
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See below, Amb 10.58 and Amb 10.73, n. 52. 

See above, Amb 7.12. 

Le., a/ogon, which also has the sense of “brute” or “animal-like.” 

Here the translation incorporates an explanatory scribal gloss that 
entered the tradition of the text at a very early stage; see the note to 
the text. 

Or, “extremity” (zkrotes); see above, Amb 10.6, n. 4. 

See Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 9.5 (211, ll. 5—6; 913B). 

Both Eriugena and Angelicus graecus 120 begin this paragraph with the 
subheading: “A second (contemplation) of the same (two individu- 
als),” and so on in sequence for the following seven paragraphs. 
These subheadings seem redundant, since each paragraph is also 
given a corresponding number, and thus have not been translated. 

Le., because Moses died a natural death (Dt 34:5-8) and Elijah never 
died, having been caught up to heaven before death (4 Kings 2:11). 

See above, Amb 7.12 and 10.59. 

See above, Amb 10.17, n. 15. 

The age (gion) is the “eternity” of created beings, a transcendent di- 
mension that is distinguished from the eternity that is proper to 
God alone. It is an intermediate state between divine eternity and 
ordinary time, being akind of synthesis of the two, enabling the di- 
vinized creature to exist in divine infinity without obliterating the 
limits proper to created being; see CT 1.5-7, 68-70 (PG 90:1085AC, 
1108C-1109A); and Gregory the Theologian, Or. 38.8 (SC 358:118, Il. 
1-11). As Maximos suggests, the /ogo? of time persist differently in 
God, indicated by the entry of Moses’s law into the promised land: 
time itself cannot enter the final rest, but its principles do enter in a 
new mode. In contrast to the Origenists (see above, Amb 7.2), Maxi- 
mos argues that temporal movement is not the result of a fall from 
God, but the very means of creaturely return to God; see Plass, 
“Moving Rest.” 

See Plato, Tim 38ac; Aristotle, Phys 218b21-222a9; Plotinos En 3.7.2 
(LCL 3:298); Dionysios, DN 10.3 (214-16; 937C-940A); and Maxi- 
mos, QThal 65 (CCSG 22:285, Hl. 532~41). 

See Dionysios the Areopagite, EH 3.11 (91, ll. 4-8; 441A). 

In taking on human nature, the incarnate Word becomes, like all hu- 
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man beings, an image of God, but by virtue of His divine nature, He 
is the archetype of that image, and so becomes an image of Himself. 

See Dionysios the Areopagite, MT 1.1 (141-42; 997B). 

See Theophrastus, On the Teachings of the Physicists 2 (citing Sim- 
plikios) (ed. Diels 1879, 476, I. 3-13). 

The plural form, unusual in English, expresses the varied nature of 
participation in the Word, mentioned in the next paragraph. 

Nemesios of Emesa, On the Nature of Man 43 (ed. Morani 1987, 129, ll. 
6-8), from whom this entire paragraph is taken mostly word for 
word. 

Ibid. (ed. Morani 1987, 129, Ul. 8-15). 

The terminology is taken from Aristotle (Phys 258a27-259a9; Met 
1012b30-31, 1071b3-1075a38), but whereas Aristotle’s “Prime Mover” 
is the cause solely of the motion of the world, for Maximos it is also 
the cause of the being of the world. This profound modification of 
Aristotelian doctrine enables Maximos to identify motion with be- 
ing, aunity which had been fragmented by the Origenists, for whom 
motion was inherently evil and brought about the creation of be- 
ings; see above, Amb 7. 

Here Maximos describes the movement of created being by a system 
of classification (at once logical, predicative, and ontological), in 
which items (or entities) move in the direction either of “differenti- 
ation” (diastole) or “simplification” (systo/e), understood as move- 
ments between species and genera, particulars and universals. The 
system itself is derived from Porphyry’s introductory study on logic 
known as the Isagoge, on which see Barnes, Porphyry, 108-28. 

“Genus” (plural: genera) designates a class of things containing 
a number of subordinate classes (called “species”) with certain com- 
mon attributes. 

See Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomios 1 [353-54] (GNO 1:131-32). 

A point argued by Proklos, Commentary on Platos Timaeus (ed. Diehl 
1904, 2:123, ll. 21-22). 

The Greek terms “when” and “where” are not equivalent to “time” 
and “space” in the modern sense, but denote qualities of relation to 
time and (more correctly) place that fundamentally determine the 
nature of beings. In this way, “when” and “where” are the qualitative 
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determinations of beings in a universe animated by natural move- 
ments bearing things to their natural places (e.g., earth is at the cen- 
ter of the cosmos, fire rises upward, etc.). The terms were estab- 
lished by Aristotle, who did not use nouns to designate time and 
place, but adverbs, which became standard among later Neopla- 
tonist commentators, who took Aristotle to be disclosing the onto- 
logical relationship of beings, and not just the meanings of the terms 
used to describe them; see Sorabji, Philosophy of the Commentators, 
2:196-220, 226-43; 3:95-97. That created being is essentially charac- 
terized by “spatial and temporal intervals” (dastemata) is also central 
to the thought of Gregory of Nyssa, On Ecclesiastes 6; 7 (GNO 5§:377, 
and pp. 412-14); id., Apologia in Hexaemeron (PG 44:84D); id., On the 
Song of Songs 15 (GNO 6:458-59); id., Against Eunomios 1 [361] (GNO 
1:133-34); ibid., 2 [70, 459, 578] (GNO 1:246—47, 360-61, 395); and 
ibid., 3.6 [67} (GNO 2:209-10). 

67 See above, Amb 7.40, n. 49. 

68 Freely derived from Nemesios, On the Nature of Man 3 (ed. Morani 
1987, 41.22-42.1); see Aristotle, Phys 212a11-35. Neoplatonic philoso- 
phers established an ontological role for place, and not an extrane- 
ous one, as posited by Aristotle, for whom place is something pe- 
ripheral to bodies. As early as Plotinos (En 5.9.5, 44-49), place 
becomes an essential aspect of what it is to be a body, and therefore 
intimately involved with the life and existence of bodies. Place is 
not a mere boundary, but an ontologically constitutive power that 
supports, gathers, and delimits physical forms, including the rela- 
tive position of parts in the whole, position being closely tied to the 
nature of the whole; see O'Meara, Pythagoras Revived, 66-67. 

69 Le., which admits of certain qualities and determinations. 

70 ©This phrase would seem to pun on the Arian slogan that “there was a 
time when He (.e., the Son of God) was not” (see Athanasios, On the 
Synod of Nicaea 15.4; Gregory the Theologian, Or. 31.4), but the same 
phrase occurs frequently in discussions on the nature of time, place, 
and motion in the writings of John Philoponos, e.g., Commentary on 
Aristotles Physics (CAG 16:456—58, 17:747); and Against Prokloss On 
the Eternity of the World (ed. Rabe 1963, 103-5). 

71 The “monad” and the “dyad” are both quantifiable units and meta- 
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physical principles of potentiality from which all existing things are 
derived. The monad, as the principle of unity, rest, and identity, is an 
all-embracing unity precontaining the possibility of multiplicity. 
The dyad is the principle of plurality, procession, and difference, 
generating all the pairs of opposites of which the world is com- 
posed. (According to some Neoplatonists, the monad and dyad de- 
rive from the henad, which is the supra-identical origin of identity 
and nonidentity.) The identity and diversity by which they generate 
“forms” are echoed at each succeeding level of being, more and 
more faintly, down to the organization of nature, each level of “un- 
folding” from a monad-dyad pair correlative to that level, but deriv- 
ing ultimately from the first and highest pair; see Rist, “Indefinite 
Dyad”; Dillon, Middle Platonists, 120-28, 163-64, 204-6; Sheppard, 
“Monad and Dyad”; and Verrycken, “Metaphysics of Ammonius,” 
205-7. 

72 I.e., aprinciple of origin. 

73. See QThal 55: “The myriad is known only by means of the monad, 
insofar as its substrate is identical to that of the monad, admitting 
of a difference only in thought, such as that of an end to its begin- 
ning—for the end of the monad is the myriad, and the beginning of 
the myriad is the monad, or to speak more precisely, a myriad is a 
monad in motion, and the monad is a motionless myriad—so too, 
each of the general virtues has for its beginning and end the divine 
and ineffable Monad, by which I mean God, from whom every vir- 
tue takes its origin and to whom each will attain rest, and each is 
identical to God, differing only according to its intelligible princi- 
ple, for it is from Him, and in Him, and to Him that every virtue 
manifestly exists” (CCSG 7:489, Il. 143-58). 

74 The monad’s capacity to generate other numbers without changing 
in itself, its possession in potentiality of all that appears in actuality 
in subsequent numbers (e.g., odd and even), and its unificatory 
property, are themes developed in the pseudo-Iamblichan Theo/o- 
goumena arithmeticae, enabling its author to identify the monad 
with God, with intellect, and with the demiurge as an organizing 
productive principle. Maximos, while clearly dependent on this 
source (a standard text in the philosophical curriculum), redefines 
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the basic terms in light of apophatic theology and Christian mono- 
theism. 

Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 13.3 (229, ll. 6-10; 980D-981A). 

Id., DN 4.4 (148, IL. 13-15; 700B). 

Amb 10.100-104 borrows extensively from Nemesios, On the Nature 
of Man 42-43 (ed. Morani 1987, 120-36). The following references in- 
dicate some of the the more prominent borrowings, most of which 
Maximos has rather freely adapted. 

See Nemesios, On the Nature of Man 42 (ed. Morani 1987, 122, ll. 22- 
24). 

Ibid. 42 (ed. Morani 1987, 125, ll. 4-9). 

See ibid. 43, where Nemesios considers the opinion of “Aristotle and 
others who deny that there is a providence for particulars” (ed. Mo- 
rani 1987, 127, I. 12-14). 

Thid. (ed. Morani 1987, 130, I. 13-14). 

See ibid. (ed. Morani 1987, 130, I. 18-21). 

See ibid. (ed. Morani 1987, 130, II. 7-9). 

See ibid. (ed. Morani 1987, 135, L. 8). 

Ibid. (ed. Morani 1987, 132, UL. 13-15). 

Ibid. (ed. Morani 1987, 132, ll. 15-16). 

Ibid. (ed. Morani 1987, 132, ll. 20-21). 

Ibid. (ed. Morani 1987, 133, l. 5). 

E.g., over time. 

This paragraph closely follows Nemesios, On the Nature of Man 43 
(ed. Morani 1987, 133, Il. 11-22); see QD 120 (CCSG 10:88). 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 21.2 (cited above, at Amb 10.1, n. 1); and 
id., Or. 23.8 (cited above, at Amb 1.1, n. 2). 

This paragraph draws extensively from Nemesios, On the Nature of 
Man 15-17, and 22 (ed. Morani 1987, 72-73, 75, 82). 

This paragraph is a nearly verbatim borrowing from Nemesios, On 
the Nature of Man 19 (ed. Morani 1987, 80, ll. 13-20). 

This paragraph is a nearly verbatim borrowing from Nemesios, On 
the Nature of Man 21 (ed. Morani 1987, 81, ll. 15-21); see Aristotle, An 
403431. 

Through this sentence, this paragraph is a nearly verbatim borrowing 
from Nemesios, On the Nature of Man 20 (ed. Morani 1987, 81, IL 
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8-9). Maximos of course works with the etymologies of Greek 
words, which I have matched with English equivalents and their 
corresponding Latin etymologies. 

In Greek, the letter “alpha” functions as a sign of negation, known as 
the “alpha privative,” which here is the shared symbolic feature of 
Abraham and those who in faith negate or subject to privation all 
things except God. 

See Gregory of Nyssa, On the Life of Moses 1.20 (GNO 7/1:9, IL. 20-24); 
Gregory the Theologian, Or. 45.19 (PG 36:649B); and Evagrios, On 
Prayer 4 (PG 79:1168D). 

An Epicurean term for the excitation of bodily pleasure; see Philo, 
Allegorical Interpretation of Genesis 3.54 (LCL 1:408). 

Or, “furnace.” 

“Epileptic” renders the Greek word selentazomenos, which means to be 
“moonstruck.” 


See vol. 2, Amb 23. 


Ambiguum 11 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 21.18 (SC 270:146-48, IL. 15-16). 


Ambiguum 12 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 21.31 (SC 270:174, ll. 1-4). 


Ambiguum 13 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 27.1 (SC 250:70, II. 3-4). 

Id., Or. 43.58 (SC 384:250, L 26). 

See above, Amb 7.10. 

This fine example of Byzantine invective fairly describes the 
aggression and violence of Gregory's fourth-century Arian oppo- 
nents, who among other things had attempted to assassinate him 
while he was delivering a sermon, as he himself tells us in a poem 
called Concerning His Own Life (PG 5:1129-30, Ul. 1445-70). At the 
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same time, Maximos’s remarks would seem to be equally directed at 
Gregory’s seventh-century detractors, including those who (unlike 
Maximos) had hastily drawn erroneous conclusions from Gregory's 
orations without having taken the time and trouble to study his 
works in detail; see Amb 7.2. 


Ambiguum 14 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 27.4 (SC 250:80, IL. 17-18). 

Maximos’s argument about the nature and limits of theological dis- 
course is inspired by Gregory the Theologian, Or. 27.3 (GC 250:76— 
78). 

See Proklos, Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus (ed. Diehl, 1903, 331, L. 23); 
id., Commentary on Platos Parmenides (ed. Cousin 1864, 1162-63); 
Clement of Alexandria, Stromzateis 1.18.88.4 (SC 30:114); Gregory of 
Nyssa, Dialogue on the Soul and the Resurrection (PG 46:33BC); and 
Gregory the Theologian, Letter 101.53: “This has now been proven 
by what they call geometric necessities and demonstrations” (SC 
208:58, ll. 18-19). 

Dionysios the Areopagite, CH 15.5 (55, ll. 9-11; 333B). 

See Elias, Prolegomenon to Philosophy 11 (CAG 18/1:31, ll. 1-2); and 
Philo, On the Cherubim 105 (LCL 2:70). 

See above, Amb 10.56, n. 41. 

According to some modern scholars, a “better explanation” is simply 
to emend “geometry” to “immoderate laughter” (yéAw dyetpia [sic]), 
since (1) Gregory mentions laughter in his summary of these re- 
marks (Or. 27.5), (2) the phrase yéAwtoc detpia is attested in Or. 11.5 
(PG 35:837B), and (3) “laughter” is the word found in two ancient 
Syriac translations of Or. 27.4. However, Paul Gallay, the modern 
editor of Or. 27, refutes these arguments and retains the word “ge- 
ometry” (SC 250:80, n. 2). Note, too, that Maximos was aware of the 
hazards involved in the transmission of texts (see PG 91:129B), and 
thus capable of discerning a /apsus calami, to say nothing of the fact 
that Gregory can hardly be advocating moderate laughter at a funeral. 
For discussion and bibliography, see Norris, Faith Gives Fullness to 
Reasoning, go—91, who supports the emendation. 
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Ambiguum 15 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.6 (SC 250:110, Il. 1-6). 

The sequence here seems to be (1) place or position (i.e., of a sensible 
object), (2) the sensory form of that object, (3) the mental impres- 
sion received from that object, and (4) the mental image derived 
from the impression. 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 7.2 (SC 405:184, ll. 8-9). 

See Simplikios, Commentary on Aristotles De Anima (CAG 11:204-5, Il. 
11-14). 

See QThp 118 (PG 90:1400BQ); and David, Prolegomenon to Philoso- 
pby, where this phrase occurs six times (CAG 18/2, p. 3, ll. 33-34; p. 4, 
Il. 6, 10, and 22-23; p. 5, I. 15; p. 6, 1. 1). See also: John Philoponos, 
Commentary on Aristotles Posterior Analytics (CAG 13/3:439, ll. 8-10); 
Simplikios, Commentary on Aristotles De Caelo (CAG 7:599, ll. 20- 
25); and Proklos, Commentary on Plato’ Timaeus (ed. Diehl 1903, 28, 
ll. 23-25). 

See Aristotle, Phys 260a26-261b28; Plotinos, On the Movement of 
Heaven (2.2) (LCL 2:42-44); Simplikios, Commentary on Aristotle’ 
Categories 14 (CAG 8:427-28, II. 15-10). “Locomotion” renders the 
Greek word phora, which elsewhere in this translation is rendered as 
“carrying” or (in passive forms) “being carried” or “being carried 
along.” 

On the “simultaneous,” see above, Amb 7.40, n. 49. 

See Aristotle, Phys 201b31-35. 

See id., An 423b7. 

See Amb 10.10 and 10.99; CT 1.48-49 (PG 90:1100D-1101A); and the 
note in Sherwood, Earlier Ambigua, 95,n. 49. 

See above, Amb 7.2. 

Le., without the interposition of motion. 


Ambiguum 16 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.9 (SC 250:116-118, IL 4-8). 
A reference to the theology of Eunomios, who argued that because 
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God “exists before all things, He is unbegotten, or rather, His unbe- 
gottenness is unbegotten essence” (Vaggione, Exunomiius, 40). 

See Proklos, Commentary on Platos Alcibiades 1.275 (ed. Westerink 
1954, 127). 

That the mere negation of attributes fails to disclose the positive 
content of a thing is an argument that Maximos draws directly from 
the same section of Gregory's oration, and which indeed is the ma- 
jor theme of this oration as a whole. The argument itself goes back 
to Aristotle, Top 101b37; see Alexander of Aphrodisias, Commentary 
on Aristotle’s Topics 1.5 (CAG 2/2:41-43, ll. 20-28). 


Ambiguum 17 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.9 (SC 250:118, Il. 13-18). 

I.e., Eunomios and his associates; see above, Amb 16.1, n. 2. 

What is “general” in God is the divine essence. 

Le., in the excerpt cited at the head of Amb 16. 

See Proklos, Commentary on Plato’ Alcibiades 1.275: “What something 
‘means’ and what something ‘is’ are different, inasmuch as ‘meaning’ 
is the explanation of a thing based on a particular notion of it, 
whereas what something ‘is’ requires precise comprehension (akribes 
hatalepsis) of its nature” (ed. Westerink 1954, 127, ll. 8-11). 

“Compound” freely renders the Greek word storcheton (element), 
which in this context denotes an elemental quality, component fea- 
ture, or set of properties that mark an otherwise unqualified body 
or material substrate; see Simplikios, Commentary on Aristotles Phys- 
ics (CAG 9:227-28); and QThal 55 (CCSG 7:489, ll. 145~48), where 
stoicbeton and bypokeimenon are closely identified. 

L.e., not the human body as such, but a mathematical or three-dimen- 
sional solid; see Aristotle, Phys 204b 5, 209a 4; Met 10204 13. 

According to Aristotle, Cat 1220, a “subject” (bypokeimenon) is a logi- 
cal subject of predication, a “substrate” to which attributes are as- 
signed. Aristotle speaks of predicates being “in” a particular subject 
and defines this “in” as not being a “part” of the subject, e.g., “man” 
is predicated of an individual but is not “in” any particular subject 
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(see Met 1017b13; Tap 127b3). Such a view, however, seemed to reduce 
substantive characteristics to accidents and was vigorously debated 
by later commentators; for the debate, see Simplikios, Commentary 
on Aristotles Categories (CAG 8:44-75). 

In the logic of Porphyry, the fundamental rule of predication is that 
the higher, more generic terms are predicated of the lower ones, and 
never the reverse. Similarly. the higher terms “contain” the lower 
ones, and the lower are “contained” by the higher, and thus the spe- 
cies “man” belongs to the genus of “living beings,” but not vice versa. 

“Conversion” (antistrephein), also known as “counter-predication” (an- 
tikategorein), is a defining mark of Aristotelian properties, so that if 
X is a property of Y, then X is true of everything of which Y is true 
and Y is true of everything of which X is true; see Barnes, Porphyry, 
209-10. 

See Porphyry, Commentary on Aristotles Categories (CAG 4/1:82, Il. 
5-22; p. 96, Il. 7-13). 

See Porphyry, Isagoge (CAG 4/1:7), where the subject seems to consist 
solely in the “assemblage” of its characteristics (or accidents), a doc- 
trine which became the focus of an elaborate dispute between the 
Peripatetics and the Platonists, with Maximos marking out a posi- 
tion on the Platonist side of the debate; see the remarks of Barnes, 
Porphyry, 152-53, 342-45. 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.5 (SC 250:108, Il. s—6). 

The relation or proportion of “extremes” and “mean terms” is already 
prominent in Plato’s Témaeus 31c-32a, where it is used by the Demi- 
urge to link and unify the elements of the world, constituting a sys- 
tem of analogy that could be illustrated in various fields (physics, 
geometry, harmonics, etc.). Among the Neoplatonist commenta- 
tors, this system hinged on a geometrical relation (ogos) between 
“extreme” and “mean” terms (i.e., in geometric proportion: 1:2 = 2: 
4)—not of an equal qualitative difference (as in arithmetic propor 
tion: 1: 2 = 2: 3), nor of the same fractions of extremes (as in har- 
monics: 3 : 4 = 4: 6)—resulting in the identity of relation that the 
mean term produces in regard to the extremes, binding them to- 
gether and communicating to each the same relation; see O’Meara, 
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Pythagoras Revived, 187-90. This is a basic ordering principle for 
Maximos, who deploys it in a wide range of contexts; see below, 
Amb 19.2; vol. 2, Amb 41.2-3, 50.3, 67.10, and 71.5; QThal 62 (CCSG 
2:117, Ul. 33-39); and the sixth schofion on Letter 1 (PG 91:392C). 

See above, Amb 15.8. 

See Philo, Allegorical Interpretation of Genesis 1.11: “See then, how, like 
links in a chain, the powers of the living creature hold on to each 
other; for intellect and sense perception and object of sense being 
three, sense perception is in the middle (meson), while intellect and 
object of sense occupy each extreme (zkron)” (LCL 1:165). 

Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.5 (SC 250:108, li. 5-6). 

Ibid. (SC 250:110, ll. ro-10). 

Ibid. (SC 2s0:110, L. 12). Gregory is here referring to his previous 
statement about the “incomprehensibility” of the transcendent 
cause and says: “I do not mean comprehending that it is, but what it 
is.” 

Ibid. (SC 250:110, Il. 16-18). 

Id., Or. 28.7 (SC 250:112-14, Il. 4-6). 

“Common concepts” (or “notions”) is the ubiquitous Stoic phrase for 
certain innate, immutable truths universally held by all mankind 
(e.g., divine providence, divine omniscience), which the Neopla- 
tonists combined with (1) the Aristotelian notion that certain prin- 
ciples are known not by demonstration but by intellectual insight, 
and (2) the geometrical concept of certain truths as axiomatic; see 
vol. 2, Amb 28.2. 

See Dionysios the Areopagite, Letter 1 (157, Il. 1-5; 1065AB). 


Ambiguum 18 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.10 (SC 250:120, Il. 4-6). 

The “antistrophe” is a rhetorical figure in which the same word or 
phrase is repeated at the end of successive clauses, or in which—as 
in this case—the repeated phrase is inverted. 

See above, Amb 17.3, n. 5. 
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Ambiguum 19 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.19 (SC 250:140, Il. 24-27). Maximos’s 
response is indebted to the discussion of prophetic inspiration and 
dream states in Basil of Caesarea, Commentary on Isaiah, Introduc- 
tion 3-6 (PG 30:121D—129D); see above, Amb 7.18, n. 23. 

In a phrase omitted from the excerpt, Gregory indeed states that the 
diurnal vision he is speaking of was “of the kind seen only by the 
saints” (ibid., 1. 25). 

See Aristotle, An 429a1-2, 431a16-17, 431b2, 432a8-10; Augustine, 
Letter 7.3.6, who argues that there are no images independent of 
sense perception (CSEL 34:17, ll. 4-22); and Nemesios of Emesa, On 
the Nature of Man 6 (ed. Morani 1987, 55-56). 

See Aristotle, An 432a31-432b1. 

See above, Amb 17.9; and Simplikios, Commentary on Aristotles De 
Anima 3.11 (CAG 8:312, IL 21-27). 

See Aristotle, An 428a5-7; and Simplikios, Commentary on Aristotle’s 
De Anima 3.3 (CAG 11:209, Il. 2-8). 

Maximos can say no more since, in the passage under consideration, 
Gregory himself acknowledges that he is not entirely sure of how 
the prophets beheld their visions. 


Ambiguum 20 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.20 (SC 250:140, Ll. 1-3). 

The words “essence” (ousia) and “condition” (schests) can also be un- 
derstood as “being (er substance)” and “relation.” 

The exact source of this teaching is unknown, although ancient 
grammarians and philosophers held that names (or “nouns,” as dis- 
tinct from verbs) express either ouséa or schesis, a doctrine that Maxi- 
mos appears to have modified by deploying biblical language and 
themes in a Christian metaphysical framework; see Dexippos, Com- 
mentary on Aristotles Categories (CAG 4/2:11, ll. 14-17; p. 26, I. 24— 
36); Proklos, Commentary on Platos Cratylus 68 (ed. Pasquali 1908, 
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13-19); Elias, Commentary on Aristotles Categories (CAG 18/1:212-13); 
Simplikios, Commentary on Aristotles Physics (CAG 9.17.38-18.13); 
Gregory the Theologian, Or. 29.16 (SC 250:210); Gregory of Nyssa, 
Against Eunomios 2 [586-90] (GNO 1:397-98); id., To Exstathios 
(GNO 3/1:15-16); and Chrysostom, Commentary on Galatians 4 (PG 
61:658B). 

“How something is related to something else” (pros t7 pos echein) is a 
technical term from Aristotle, Cat 8a32, b1-3; AnPr 41a4; see Por- 
phyry, Isagoge 1.19 (CAG 4/1:1, 1. 19). 

On the word “placement” (thesis), which here is closely related to di- 
vinization (theosis), and with which it is sometimes confused in the 
manuscript tradition, see above, Amb 10.38, n. 31. 

Here Maximos states that the grace of divinization is an uncreated 
energy of God; see above, Amb 10.44, 0. 35. 

See above, Amb 7.2. 

See above, Amb 10.43. 

Dionysios, CH 2.3 (2-13, ll. 20-22; 141A). 

See Letter 2 (PG 91:396C). 


Ambiguum 21 


Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.20 (SC 250:142, Il. 16-18). 

Le., the Evangelist. 

Ie., John the Baptist. Though John the Baptist is not called the “fore- 
runner” (or “precursor”) in the New Testament, this epithet became 
so closely identified with him in the Christian tradition that it came 
to function virtually as his proper name, and thus Gregory’s use of 
this title for John the Evangelist requires an explanation. 

See Gregory the Theologian, Or. 38.14 (SC 358:136, Il. 18-19). 

See Origen, Commentary on the Gospel of Fobn 1.4.21 SC 120:68); and 
Irenaeos, Against Herestes 3.11.8 (SC 211:160-67). 

“Understanding” renders the Greek word phronesis, which is more 
commonly rendered as “prudence,” or sometimes “sagacity.” 

See Dionysios the Areopagite, DN 4.11 (156.13-57.3; 708D—709A); 
and above, Amb 10.31. 

See id., DIN 7.2 (1935, ll. 16-17; 868C). 
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9 Or, “irascible.” 

10 Gregory the Theologian, Or. 7.21 (SC 4.05:234, IL. 12-20). 

See Aristotle, Int 16a4—9. In the language of Scripture, a “great” or 
“loud” voice is often one that registers a sound that is enigmatic, is 
misunderstood, or has an eschatological import (e.g., Mt 27:46, 50; 
Act 7:60); see John 12:28-30. Note also the parallels in the Apoca- 
lypse—a work ascribed to John, the “son of thunder” (Mk 3:17)— 
where the Lamb speaks “with a voice of thunder” (e.g., Apc 6:1). 

12 Literally, “intellect” or “mind” (nous). 

13. See Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.20: “Let us heed Paul when he 
says: Now we know in part, and we prophesy in part (t Cor 13:9) . . . for 
he counts all knowledge in this world as nothing more than mirrors 
and enigmas (see 1 Cor 13:12), being but the arrested image of the 
truth captured in miniscule reflections . . . And this is what the 
‘Word Himself intimated when He said that there were things which 
could not now be borne, but which would be borne and be made 
clear in the future, and which John, the forerunner of the Word and 
great voice of the Truth, affirmed to be beyond the ability of the lower 
world to contain (John 21:25)” (SC 250:140-43, ll. 5-7, 10-12, 14-18). 
See also vol. 2, Amb 37.8. 

14 See Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.20 (SC 250:142, ll. 14-16). 


Ambiguum 22 


I Gregory the Theologian, Or. 28.21 (SC 250:142, ll. 8-10). 
2 Eriugena’s Greek text seems to have read: “—is One in the logos of 


each thing...” 


gol 


